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GREEK TERRACOTTA ‘STATUETTES. By C. A. Hurroy. 


With a Preface by A. S. MUBRAY. LL.D., Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquitigs 


sh Museum. With 17 Examples printed in Colour and 36 printed in Monochrome, cloth, gilt top, 
ee [Ready Nove mbher 9th. 


GREEK BRONZES, by A. S. Murray, LL.D.; and GREEK 


TERRACOPTA STATUETTES, by4g, A. HuTTon. With 4 Photogravures, 8 Coloured Plates, and 77 
other Illustrations. In 1 vol. super- ‘royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. By Dr. J.V. 


WIDMANN and Professor DIETBICH. Translated from the German by DoRA E. HECHT. With 2 Portraits, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [In a few days. 
JOST PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY BOOKS OF LITTLE GIDDING: being the 


Religious Dialogues Recited in the Great Room at Little Gidding Hall, 1621-2. From the Original Manuscript 
of NICHOLAS FERRAR. With an Introduction by E. CRuwys SHARLAND, and several Illustrations, large 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER, and How She was Painted by 


Mr. Romney. A Story by Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of “ Under the Dome of St. Paul's,” “In Westminster 
Choir,” &c. With 8 Illustrations after Rommey and Gainsborough. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WOLF’S HEAD: 


Rev. E. GIuurat, Author of “The King’s Reeve,” “In Lincoln Green,” &c. 
8vo, cloth, ds. 


SYLVIA IN FLOWERLAND. 


of “ The Sound of a Voice,” &c. With 16 Illustrations by Herbert E. Butler. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY and the Wild Life in It. By 


C.J. CORNISH, Author of © Life at the Zoo,” “Animals at Work and Play,” &c. With 16 Illustrations, 
Cheaper Edition, cloth, 6s. 


“ Even wore fascinating than its predecessor. 
volume of natural lore.” — Word. 


MOUNTAIN STREAM AND COVERT. By A. Innes Saanp, 
Author of “The Life of Suv Edward Hamley,” “The War in the Peninsula,” &c. With 16 Illustrations, 
Cheaper Edition, cloth, 6s. 

“A most delightful volume of essays on country life and sport, and charming studies of wild life.”—Speetator. 


THE SPECTATOR IN LONDON. Essays by Appison and 
SYEELE. With 56 Illustrations by Ralph Cleaver. Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Excellently printed, tllustrated in a delightful way, and altogether makes as charming a gift-book as 


could be desired.” —Speetator. 
COUNTRY STORIES. By Mary Russeut Mitrorp. With 
y and country towns.” 


many Illustrations by George Morrow. Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“There is no wearying of these sketches of old world life and manners in country 
Manchester Guardtan. 


a Story of the Prince of Outlaws. By the 


With 8 Illustrations, crown 


By Linpa Garpriver, Author 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Everybody will find something to his taste in this chaice 


_ PROF. CHURCH’S CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL STORIES. 
HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE : Beowulf, Arthur, and 


Siegtried. By A. J. CHurRcH, Author of “Stories from Homer,” &c, With 8 Illustrations in Colour by 

G. Morrow. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Professor Church has conferred a greater benefit upon boys by this new volume than € 
predecessors as ‘A Young Macedonian’ and ‘The Count of the Saxon Shore. The value 
greatly enhanced by the beauty of the coloured illustrations.” —Spectator. 
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“A VERY TIMELY VOLUME.” 


AFRICA IN THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By EDGAR BANDERSON, 

M.A., Author of “The British Empire,’ &c. 

With a Mapand 4 Portraits on Copper, 5s. 
“Really a valuable little book, which summarises 
lucidly and in a readable style the action of European 
Powers in Africa since our first invasion of Egypt 
and conquest of the Cape.”—Spectator. 


THE WAR IN THE PEN- 


INSULA. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
Author of “The Life of Sir Edward Hamley.” 
With 4 Portraits on Copper and 6 Plans, 5s. 
“ Admirably lucid and well proportioned.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


BY C. J. CORNISH. 
ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: 


their Life and Conversation. By the Author of 

* Life at the Zoo,” &c. With 16 Illustrations, 6s. 
“Quite one of the brightest books of popular 
natural history which have appeared in recent vears 
is Mr. Cornish’s fascinating study of ‘Animals of 
To-day.”—Leeds Mercury. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. Notes 


and Traditions of the Regent's Park Gardens. 
With Illustrations, Fifth Edition, 6s. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND 


PLAY: their Activities and Emotions. With 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD 


GUNNER. With Illustrations, 6s. 


BY W. H. HADOW. 
STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: 


Hector Berlioz —Robert Schumann—Richard Wag- 

ner. With 5 Portraits, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

“A Yremar kable book....full of truth and common- 
sense.” — Atheneum. . 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
s. Frederick Chopiun—Anton Dvomk 
Joh inn 5 Bi ahms. With 4 Portraits on Copper, 
Second Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Each of these Memoirs may be justly signalised 
as a literary gem of exceptional lustre and value.” 
— Daily Telegraph. 


TOM TUG AND OTHERS: Sketches 


ina Domestic Menagerie. By A. M. DEW-SMITH. 
With 12 Illustrations by Elinor Monsell. Crown 
RvO, 6s. 


“Charming sketehes.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mrs. Dew-Smith can draw the character of a dog 
—Tom Tug tor instance—so surely and minutely that 
it interests us far more than the human charac ters in 
the mass of fiction to-day.”—Manchester Guardian, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR 
GARDENER. With many Illustrations, ‘8, 
“To read these sparkling, sunny, racy pages is like 
walking in some flowery pleasance of Arcadia.” 
—Daily News. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By General Sir 
RPWARD HAMLEY, K.C.B. With 5 Maps and 
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sy Colonel MALLESON, C.S.L. With Maps and 
-< ind 4 Portraits on Copper, cloth, 5s. 
ACHiEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING DURING 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS. 
OLD CONVICT DAYS. 


Edited by LOUIS BECKE, Author of “ By Beef and Palm,” 
“ Pacific Tales,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A convict writing his own reminiscences is not as rare in literature as he used 
to be ; but the specimens of personal history written by convicts under the ancien 
régime are highly interesting and curlous. Such a record is the document which 
Mr. Becke has edited. The reader will find this old Botany Bay gentleman a 
course, impudent ruffian, full of unaffected vanity. He lays bare with calm self- 
complacency such pranks as an essay at breaking a man’s neck and a frolic which 
consisted in frightening people by making them believe they had been bitten by 
snakes. Yet the convict displays a certain morale. He becomes, for instance, a 
just overseer to the other convicts, when raised to that post. The reader will 
acknowledge the book to be a veritable human document. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


IN DWARF-LAND AND 
CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 


A Record of Travel and Adventure in Central Africa. 
By ALBERT B. LLOYD. 
With a Preface by Sir JOHN KENNAWAY, Bart. 
With 3 Maps and over 150 Illustrations. 








“Mr. Lloyd's sketch of the pigmies’ striking personalities and ways, adds much 
to the little we already know of them....the photographs are altogether charm. 
ing, and materially help in bringing the realities of a wonderful continent before 
us.’—Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW ART BOOK. 


THE “HALLS.” A Collection of Por- 


traits of Eminent Music-Hall Artistes. Drawn in 3 Colours by 
ScoTson CLARK. With an Introduction by GEORGE GAMBLE. 
Buckram, gilt, 6s. net. 


LIFE AND BOOKS. By F. F. Leicutoy. 


Crown 8Svo, cloth, 6s. 


“Contains something to please almost every cultivated taste and should be 
popular among readers who like an invitation to think.” — World, 





Unwin's Green Cloth Library.—Recent Volumes. 
I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE, 
(Second Impression.) By AMELIA E. Barr. 


THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 


By Mary E. Many. 


THE DOCTOR. By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
AS OTHERS SEE US. By Watson Dyke. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. gilt, 63. each. 





A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. 


NESBIT. Fully Illustrated by Gordon Browne and Lewis 
Baumer. In decorated cover, and also in Unwin's Green Cloth 
Library, 6s. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 


A WIDE DOMINION. By Haro 


BrnpDuoss. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JAMES MACPHERSON.” 


THE LAIRD’S WOOING. By J. 


GorpDON PHILLIPS. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 
FIRST REVIEW.—"* It is a clever book.”— Weekly Sun. 


FOR NURSES AND OTHERS. 


THE PRIVATE NURSE. Some Re- 


miniscences and Experiences. By JESSIE HOLMES, M.R.B.N.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Mr. UNWIN will forward a Copy of his Autumn Announcement List 
Post-free on Application. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BooKs 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY TH 
“DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRES ” 


IN FOUR VOLS. CROWN 8vo, WITH PORTR , 
AND PLANS, 68, EACH) PACSIMILES, 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE, 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815), 


By W. H. FITCHETT, LLD., 


AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE E 
“FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” &c. —— 


e *°% T t 
Val. 1, BRON 2, eae ee 
and the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals, 


NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY H 
JUDGE PARRY. ~ 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With Illustrations by Athelston Rusden. Smal! 4to, 


THE SCARLET HERRING, and othe 


Stories. By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PaR Ay 
“Katawampus : its Treatment and Cure,” “ Butter-Scotia,” x a 
*,* Also an Edition of 50 Copies, printed on Japanese vellum and ho i 
acalls ana 6 a tay Mie mod in 
white vellum, price 21s, net. Each copy of this edition is signe ¥e 
and numbered. Sued by the Author 


VOL. II. OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ COLLECTED works, 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Small post 8vo, 68.—THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES, 


Volume II, CONTENTs :—Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes, 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION oF 
“COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND | RECOLLECTIONS, 


ON NOVEMBER 15TH.—-WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HERR BRANDES, 
In 2 vois., with 2 Portraits of the Author, large crown 8vo, 2ls. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A REVOLUTIONIST, 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN, ° 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of *Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden.” Second Impression, large crown 8va, is. 64. 

WORLD.—**‘ More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden’ is very pleasant to read. It 
ranges, like its predecessor, over a variety of subjects, all discussed in an amiable, 
gossiping, old-world vicarage style. Whether she speaks of babies or blackbectles, 
of Omar Khayyam, Belladonna lilies, or modern marriages, Mrs. Earle is never 
tedious, and often most instructive.” 


THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF: being 


Recollections of the First Four Years of My Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
F.R.G.S., Author of * The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “Idylls of the Sea,” &e. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations specially drawn by Arthur Twidle. Large 
post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
DAILY MAIL.—‘* The adventures of a cabin boy are told with a simple 
directness which now and again persuades you to think of Defoe and ‘Colonel 
Jack,’ while the truth of the log is evident from first to last.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS 


OF 


THE SISTERS BRONTE 


ON NOVEMBER 15TH.—With Illustrations, large crown Sve, gilt top, 6s. 


SHIRLEY. By Cuartorte Bronte. With a 


Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

*,* Further volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 
PUNCH.—*“Following up the Biographical Edition of Thackeray's works 
recently completed, Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. commence the publication of 
the Life and Works of the Sisters Brouté. The Haworth Edition it is happily 
called, and will be completed in seven monthly volumes. Like its predecessors it 
is turned out in excellent form, good type, neat binding, gilt edged, and going at 
six shillings a volume. A novelty in connection with a classic is the illustration of 
the volume by photographs of many of the places which Charlotte Bronte to 
some extent, idealized and altogether immortalized.” 


New 6s. Novels. 
ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. pr ta Pasrvre, 


Author of “Deborah of Tod's,” &c. 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. By Anna Howanru, 


Author of “Jan: an Afrikander,” “ Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,” &c. 
The story recounts the hardships endured and the hairbreadth escapes = 
perienced by the early settlers at the Cape during the Kaffir outbreaks, and the 
authoress vouches for the accuracy of the incidents d . , 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A tale of thritiing adventure-teld in simple, clear, and Mayr o 
English. The characters and the incidents axe usade real. The interest of 
reader is seized at the beginning an¢@ held to the end of the book. 
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A COMMENTARY UPON HOOKER.* 


Ir bas sometimes seemed to us when a toorare chance has 
brought in our way some writing of the present Dean of 
Christ Church, that he, perhaps more than any other theo- 
logian since the death of Dean Church, exemplified that well- 
balanced and comprehensive temper of mind, by no means 
excluding enthusiasm, which we hold to be the typical ex- 
pression of the Anglican spirit. The volume before us has 
abundantly confirmed this impression. It may well have 
been some sympathetic attraction between kindred natures 
that determined Dean Paget to devote his leisure hours to 
the study of the great Elizabethan Churchman, whom pos- 
terity—even when it takes his masterpiece as read—re- 
members as the “ judicious” Hooker. Dr. Paget laments in his 
preface that his book, undertaken twelve years ago, is even 
now an imperfect fulfilment of his task, and he sends it out 
“with uneasiness and a sense of partial failure.” In these 
days of hurried and superficial work, such a confession is 
not without its ethical value to all wko may read it; and 
we cannot forbear the hope that it may stimulate its writer 
also to add to his labours a Life of Hooker. The book before 
us, however, needs no apology. For scholars it provides new 
material; notably, in the recovery of the original Latin docu- 
ment of the Confession of Faith and Discipline signed by 
the Puritans in their private assemblies about 1588; when 
they were setting towork upon their secret scheme of leavening 
the Episcopal Church from within with Presbyterian ideas. 
For students of the period, the lucid exposition of the 
Paritan platform, with the careful array of all the docu- 
ments involved, will prove invaluable; while the general 
reader, who has yet his acquaintance to make with Hooker, 
may be confidently recommended to the elaborate analysis 
which will lay bare for him the main lines of the argument 
in Janguage of his own centary often as beautiful as Hooker’s 
own. 

Dr. Paget displays at the ontset the scrupulous spirit in 
which he has undertaken his work by apologising for the use 
of the name Paritan, which in origin was a term of reproach. 
He employs it “because it is the only title available,” and 
also because “‘ Mr. Neal’s adoption of the term may be said to 
have lifted it from the air of controversy into that of history.” 
It does not fall within Dr. Paget’s scope to treat generally of 
Paritanism, or we should have been interested to see how he 
was impressed by the great Puritan characters of the Civil 
War period. His concern has been with the clerical rather than 
the lay Puritanism, and with the system more than with the 
men. The points of controversy between Hooker and his 
antagonists were points of theory. The main question was 
“whether the religious life of England should be expressed in 
the continuance of the historic Church of England, or in a 
system sach as Calvin had established at Geneva.” ‘To most 
modern minds that system is represented by the burning of 
Servetus, and stands self-condemned. Milton seems to us now 
to have taken its measure in the line of scorching wit with 
which he closed the sonnet, On the New Forcers of Con- 
science. “New Presbyter is but old priest writ large” ; and 
Cromwell, when he finally put his foot upon it, performed an 
act with which most Englishmen, then as now, were in 
sympathy. But when Hooker wrote, the Puritan opinions 
were in their first gloss. The shameful neglect of preaching 
by the Church clergy had thrown the influence of the 
religious laity on the side of the Presbyterians, who were 
preachers before everything ; for where people see enthusiasm 
they are apt not to inquire closely into the logical basis or 
outcome of principles. Here, then, lay the service rendered 
to England by Hooker. Ata time when the Church was dis- 











pe... Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker's Treatise of the Laws of 
ee estastical Polity. By the Very Rev. F. Paget, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 


credited by the apathy of its representatives, and the new 
system was recommended by its zeal, he came forward to 
explain and defend the principles of the former and expose 
the pretensions of the latter. The lasting importance of his 
work is due to the fact that he showed once for all ihat the 
apparently anomalous via media, the scorn alike of Geneva 
and Rome, had reaily solid prince ples underlying it. In Dr. 
Paget’s phrase, his arguments were “not experiments but 
achievements.” In this power of digging down to first prin- 
ciples, as well as in the magnificence of his rhetorical gift, 
he resembles Burke. 

The main Puritan tenet, that the Scripture is the one law 
of human action, has for simple minds the force of an axiom, 
and even to thinking people it presents a very plausible air. 
To what results it might lead in practice, we may see from a 
passage in Cartwright’s Second Reply to Whitgift :—“ The 
same severity of punishment that was used against false 
prophets then ought to be used now under the Gospel against 
false teachers; us he that hath fallen away from God and 
gone about to draw others away, to be handled according to 
the law prescribed in that chap. 13 of Deuteronomy. Jf this 
be bloody and extreme, I anv content to be so counted with 
the Holy Ghost.” The same principle was appealed to against 
every Anglican rite and ceremony not authorised, or supposed 
not to be authorised, by Scripture. Against this position 
Hooker undertook the examination of the whole idea of 
“ divine law,” and his general conclusion may be stated in the 
following memorable sentence :—~ 

“ Wisdom hath diversely imparted her treasures unto the world. 
As her ways are of sundry kinds, so her manner of teaching is not 
merely one and the same. Some things she openeth by the sacred 
books of Scripture ; some things by the glorious works of Nature ; 
with some things she inspireth them from above by spiritual 
influence; in some things she leadeth and traineth only by 
worldly experience and practice. We may not so in any one 
special kind admire her, that we disgrace her in any other; but 
let all her ways be according unto their place and degree adored.” 

Dr. Paget has elaborately pieced together from various 
places the presuppositions which, according to Hooker, 
are really implied in the use of Scripture, and these 
are worth attentive study, because the Puritan appeal to 
Scripture as the sole diviue law is one which in various forms 
is always being made, and is always sure of a hearing. 

In the preface Dr. Paget states that passages in Hooker 
here and there have seemed to him to bear somewhat plainly 
on the present troubles, but he does not specify them. We 
may, perhaps, be doing a service to some of our readers if we 
give one or two extracts, which clearly have such a bearing, 
Here is a passage, for instance, which those may take to heart 
who think that a ceremony stands necessari}y condemned if 
it can be shown to be practised by the Roman Church :— 

“To say that in nothing they may be followed which are of the 

Church of Rome were violent and extreme. Some things they 
do in that they are men; in that they are wise men and Christian 
men some things; some things in that they are men, misled and 
blinded with error. As far as they follow reason and truth, we 
fear not to tread the selfsame steps wherein they have gone, and 
to be their followers. Where Rome keepeth that which is 
ancienter and better, others whom we much more affect leaving 
it for newer and changing it for worse, we had rather follow the 
perfections of them whom we like not, than in defects remember 
them whom we love.” 
That is an admirable statement of the principle underlying 
the wa media which English Protestantism, whenever it has 
been true to itself, has consistently set up as an ideal. It 
may not be effective as a popular cry upon platforms, but we 
hope the time may never come when it loses its appeal to the 
reasonable soul in the educated English Churchman. 

A second passage, not less interesting in regard to present 
controversies, is that in which Hooker attempts to recall 
Christian men from disputations which cannot be finally 
settled, and must always be “full of tedious and irksome 
labour, heartless and withont fruit,” to the points in Christian 
faith upon which all parties are agreed :— 

“ Shall I wish that men would more give themselves to meditate 
with silence what we have by the Sacrament, and less to dispute 
of the manner how? What these elements are in themselves it 
skilleth not, it is enough that to me which take them they are 
the Body and Blood of Christ.” “Sith we all agree that by the 

Sacrament Christ doth really and truly in us perform His promise, 


why do we vainly trouble ourselves with so fierce contentions 
whether... +>. the Sacrament itself be first possessed with 
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us howsoever it stand Take therefore that wherein all 
agree, and then consider by itself what cause why the rest in 
question stould not rather be left as superfluous than urged as 
necessary.” 

Dr. Paget points out that, notwithstanding this protest, it 
has been the irony of Hvoker’s fortune to be claimed as 
supporting one side in the very controversy from which he 
urged men to refrain. 





RUSSIA ON THE PACIFIC.* 

THE writer who disguises limself under the name “ Vladimir” 
published two or three years ago an interesting volume on the 
China-Japan War. His work seemed to show an intimate 
knowledge of the Japanese, and a propensity to overlook un- 
pleasant features in their record. He has now turned his 
attention to Russia, and it may fairly be said that his new 
book shows the same characteristics. “ Vladimir” is plus 
royaliste que le rot, and ju: as he formerly chose to ignore 
the stories of massacre committed by victorious Japanese 
troops, he now allows his sympathy with Russia to obscure 
certain very patent defects in the conduct of the Russian 
Empire. After all, we in England are not likely to forget 
the beam in our neizhbour’s eye, and it is interesting to find 
a writer who can throw himself into the parts of an entbusi- 
astic Russian and a patriotic Japanese with equal facility. 


The extension of Russian dominion over the Northern parts 
of Asia admits of several theories on the part of philosophic 
historians. The most usual idea, perhaps, in this country is 
that Russia has proceeded on a definite system of conquest, 
carefully planned out beforehand. It is, at the same time, 
quite possible to make out a plausible case for the belief that 
the Russian Empire, like all other Empires of which we have 
historic record, has grown by opportunity skilfully seized, 
rather than by a set design. ‘ Vladimir” appears to favour 
the doctrine that the destiny of the Russian race has been to 
advance upon a north-easterly line from the Danube (where 
he places their origin) to the Pacific Ocean. We are far from 
wishing to offer an opinion on a question which may be suid 
to belong to the metaphysics of history, but we commend 
this last view to the notice of the writers who believe that 
all Russian conquest in Asia has been intended to embarrass 
Eogland in the East, and thus to unbar the road to Constanti- 
nople. 

The earlier history of Russia is so little known to English 
readers that “ Vladimir’s” sketch of the gradual growth of the 
Muscovite Power is full of interest. Indeed, the rise of the 
animportant fief of Moscow to the domination of a third of 
the Old World is as remarkable in its way as the growth 
of Rome. For Moscow, like Rome, was one among many 
towns, and for a long time was dwarfed by the greater im- 
portance of Novgorod andof Kiev. Even after it had become 
the most important of the Rusian States, it seemed very 
possible that the Russian race itself might have become 
absorbed by Poland (which for a time held the greater part 
of Little Russia), or annihilated by the Tartars of the Golden 
Horde. ‘“ Viadimir’s” theory that Poland lost her chance of 
becoming the great leader of the Slav race by her adoption of 
the Western, instead of the Eastern, form of Christianity, a 
step which definitely separated the Poles from other Slavs, 
and made their country part of Central Europe, is one of those 
anverifiable ideas which charm the historic imagination. 
Moscow in time assumed the part that might have fallen to 
Warsaw, and the Poles, after bearing the brant of the 
Turkish attack upon Europe, passed to national decay, and 
are to-day the servants of their Russian kinsmen. It is inter- 
esting to remember that the later Muscovite successes over 
the Turk were made possible by the valour of John Sobieski. 
The Tartars, who were to Russia what the Turks were to 
Poland, soon lost their national coherence, and the famous 
Golden Horde was obliterated by the petty State whose 
rulers had once accepted their investiture at the hands of 
the Khan. 

We have dwelt upon the origins of the Grand Duchy of 
Moscow because “ Vladimir” ‘has devoted the first part of 
his work to a study of early Russian history. With the 
advent of Yermak in the sixteenth century the interest shifts 
to the east of the Urals, and the rest of the volume is 





* Russia on the Pacific,and the Siberian Railway. By Viadimir. London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, [14s.] 





- mannan 
oecupied with the conquest and development of Siberia, The 
English reader will notice with surprise that this study of 
Russia in Asia ignores the Russian conquest of the Caucasns 
Transcaspia, and Turkestan. While these provinces are 
beyond the scope of “ Vladimir’s” present work, it is quite 
unjustifiable for a historian who generalises largely on the 
character of Russian dominion to disregard one of the most 
instructive chapters of Russian history. ‘“ Vladimir” jg con. 
cerned to trace the steps by which Russia has advanced to 
the inheritance of the realm of Genghiz Khan, but the reader 
who is invited to consider her north-eastern Progress will 
entertain a very false idea of the national history if he for. 
gets that a Russian Governor now sits at Samarkand in the 
throne of Tamerlane. 

The first step to the conquest of Siberia was taken when the 
adventurous merchants of Novgorod pursued their quest of 
valuable furs over the Ural Mountains. As Novgorod 
declined, Moscow took her place, and the enterprise of the 
Stroganoff family paved the way to dominion in Asia, That 
dominion, however, might have been delayed for centuries 
but for the daring of the Cossack Yermak. It must never 
be forgotten that Siberia was conquered not by the Muscovite 
State, which was still struggling for existence in Europe, but 
by a marauding chief of Cossacks, who laid his conquests at 
the Czar’s feet, much as Strongbow resigned his Irish fief to 
Henry II. of England. Yermak was a man of extraordinary 
powers, perhaps of geniue, and it is fitting that he should be 
honoured in Russia. If, in our national virtue, we see with 
wonder a statue erected to the great filibuster, let us not for- 
get the remark of the Spanish Admiral who confounded the 
Mayor of Plymouth not long ago. ‘ What,” he exclaimed as 
he walked along the Hoe past the statue of Drake, “do you 
English erect statues to your pirates?” 

Yermak showed the way, and gradually other Cossacks 
followed. Without these Cossacks, indeed, Russia would 
have remained a Kuropean Power. Although the nucleus, at 
any rate, of the Cossack communities was Russian, the wild, 
semi-military condition of their life on the outposts ofthe 
Empire turned them into a folk very different from the 
apathetic moujiks. To-day the term “Cossack” has lost all 
racial significance (thus ‘“‘ Cossacks ” have been formed from 
the natives of Circassia), but the Czarevitch is still Atta. 
man of the Cossacks of the Don. In the sixteenth century 
their methods were, as might be expected, rigorous. ‘The 
Cossacks,” said an unhappy Tungauz, whom “ Vladimir ” does 
not quote, though he admits the barbarity of the invaders, 
‘“‘make gridirons of the parents to roast the children on.” 
They carried the arms of the Czar as far as the Pacific early 
in the seventeenth century, and began that conquest of 
Kamchatka which has never been really completed. But 
the eastward advance brought Russia face to face with 
China. 

The Manchu Emperors, the “ Bogdol Khans,” were two 
hundred years ago at the head of a great military nation. 
Bat the conquest of China exhausted the energy of the 
Manchus. China, like Greece, capta ferum victorem cepit. 
The absurd “Banner Army” of to-day represents the 
descendants of the conquerors, dispersed through the Middle 
Kingdom, and Manchuria itself has been largely repeopled by 
Chinese. The Mancha Emperors are now as powerless to 
resist the European at Pekin as the Great Mogul was at 
Delhi. 

In the seventeenth century, however, China could, and did, 
defy Russia. By the treaty of Nertchinsk, signed in 163), 
furthur Russian progress was absolutely barred for more than 
a century and a half. The Chinese made the fatai mistake 
of not entering into effective occupation of the Amur region, 
and Muravioff was enabled, at the time of the Crimean War, 
to annex the maritime province of Manchuria, and to hold bis 
own on the Pacific littoral against the allied fleets of England 
and France. The confusion into which China was thrown ly 
the Taeping Rebellion, and the war of 1860, enabled the 
Rassians to consolidate their new possessions. The audacity 
and energy of Muravioff were admirable; he defeated the 
intrigues of his opponents at St. Petersburg, he actually 
added to the Russian dominion in Asia at the very moment 
that Russia was humbled in Europe, and four years after the 
Crimean War he utilised the proceedings of the French and 
English to obtain concessions from the terrified Chinese. For 
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forty years Russia rested with no better port than Viadi- 

yostok, whose name, however (“ Dominion of the Kast”), 

ecomed a presage of further advance. At last the China-Japan 

War gave the desired opportunity. The Russians, who had 
made a half-hearted attempt to secure Corea, suddenly found 
themselves able to establish their paratuountey in Manchoria 
instead. Corea was, for a time at least, relinquished, and 
the Siberian Railway will ran from St. Petersburg to 
Talienwan. 

« Vladimir’s ” account of these events is fall of interest, and 
his Siberian chapters open a romantic page of history to the 
Western reader. It is startling to be reminded that the 
Russians, when in possession of Alaska, aviually pushed 
southward to the spot where San Francisco now stands. 
But, with supreme wisdom, the Czar conveyed his American 
possessions to the United States. It is curious to reflect that 
our Klondike boundary question would have been, but for 
this act, a dispute with Russia. 

While the historical chapters of the book are admirable, 
“Vladimir” does not seem quite certain of his ground when 
treating of recent diplomacy. In one place he seems to think 
that the German action at Kiao-chow took the Russians by 
surprise, and necessitated an unpremeditated advance to Port 
Arthur, although such an idea is not quite in accord with his 
general theory. And his naive unconsciousness that the 
Siberian Railway can have any use other than commercial is 
alittle amusing. While it is too often forgotten in England 
that an enormously long single line of rails over diflicult 
country is not a perfect machine for hurling masses of troops 
upon a distant point, we may be permitted to doubt whether 
the line would ever have been contemplated in the absence of 
strategic reasons. The same commercial theory has been 
advanced in the case of the Transcaspian Railway, but few 
pople believe that the development of Turcomania was a 
sufficient motive for the construction of such a line at the 
expense of an already depleted Treasury. 

“Vladimir” occasionally gives voice to historical judgments 
which are a little surprising. For instance, he laments the 
mistake made by Russia in mixing herself up with the wars 
of the French Revolution, thereby delaying her Asiatic 
advance, and adds, more curiously: “It is strange that 
Napoleon was destroyed by England and Russia, the two 
great colonising Powers, whose interests, lying outside 
Europe, ought to have induced them to allow him a free 
hand on the Continent.” But the chief defect in this most 
interesting work, to our mind, is the tacit assumption that 
all is for the best in the best of all possible Russias. The 
Siberian convict system, the suppression of liberty of thought, 
the neglect of economic distress in European Russia, the 
harsh administrative methods so often employed (as in the 
case of the forcible transplantation of colonists from Trans- 
Baikalia to the Amur), and the corruption of lower officials, 
rendering nugatory the most honest attempts at good 
government,—facts such as these find no place in his survey 
of the Russian Empire. His remarks as to the invulnerability 
of Russia deserve careful study. But must we necessarily 
applaud what we cannot prevent? At the same time we 
recommend to all “ Russophobes” his arguments as to the 
matual compatibility of the Russian and British Empires in 
Asia. Bat what are we to say. to such a sentence as this ?— 

‘(ta Russia] the spirit of the Government and the character 
of the people are averse from pride of race: the only feeling on 
which to hase such conquests [as the absorption of China]. 
The sentiment of race-equality has succeeded well in the Russian 
Empire, because the ever-increasing number of the prolific Slav 
race has rendered it possible to neglect heterogeneous elements 
gradually and irresistibly absorbed or smothered. But this 
—— would be fatal in the government of the millions of 
Now this is true enough as regards China. Further, it is not 
often recognised that the Russians owe much to foreign 
inflaence, They received Christianity from Byzantium, and 
the saving leaven in their early history came from the Norse- 
wen who founded the house of Rurik. Again, their com- 
mercial progress is due almost entirely to German traders, 
and the reigning house is at least as German as the house of 
Brunswick. But we should have thought that pride of race 
(which by no means depends on ultimate homogeneity, as we 
eee in the British Islands) was the great motive power in 
Russia. And has the eulogist of Rassian “ race-equality ” 
ever heard of Fiuland? 






BISHOP SELWYN.* 


THE opening pages of Mr. How’s memoir of Bishop John 
Selwyn carry us back to an incident in the life of John 
Selwyn’s father, the first Bishop of New Zealand. At mid- 
night on October Ist, 1849, Mrs. (George) Selwyn was awakened 
from sleep by hearing her husband’s voice “ exultingly 
exclaiming ‘I’ve got them.’” The Bishop had just returned 
from a craise among his islands, and he brought with him 
“five little savage boys, the first of many who were 
brought to be educated, and to form in time a native clergy 
for Melanesia.” These five little savages became the play- 
mates and fast friends of little John Selwyn, born five 
years before at the Mission headquarters in the Northern 
part of New Zealand. And in all probability his early 
association in play and school with these children contributed 
something to the ease and influence of his intercourse with 
Melanesian natives in after years. But no precocious 
determination to become a missionary is recorded of the boy. 
All that his biographer finds to tell of his childish years is 
that he was fond of fishing among the rocks of Taurarua; 
that he had a passion for historical ballads and was con- 
temptuons about the boys at St. John’s College, Auckland, 
because they did not know “ Chevy Chase”; and that he was 
devoted to his mother with an intimacy and tenderness of 
attachment that lasted through life. He wrote to her in 
1881 :—“ My manhood does not cling to you a whit less than 
my infancy did, and I lean on you just as lovingly now with 
all the force of reason and love as I did by instinct when I 
first lay in your arms as a little child.” Of the Bishop, his 
futher, his early recollections were slight :— 

“My boyhood, alas! can remember little of my father. I 
can remember him suddenly appearing ia the middle of the 
night fresh from one of those voyages which laid, with so much 
daring and so much forethought, the foundations of the 
Melanesian Mission. I can recall the dingy cabin of the little 
schooner, creaking and groaning ina gale ot wind off the coast 
of New Zealand, and a tigure in wet and shiny oilskins coming 
down from the long watch on deck to see how my mother and I 
were faring below.” 

When he was ten years old, he was brought to England 
and put to Eton. Mr. How, in describing John Selwyn’s 
character, speaks of him as having combined some feminine 
qualities with the manly ones that were more salient charac- 
teristics of his individuality, and he quotes his mother’s 
saying that he was to her “ exactly like a son and a daughter.” 
He was affectionate and unseltish, energetic and quick- 
tempered, and had through life a gracious habit of making 
prompt, careful, and generous amends to anybody whom he 
had hurt by quick or angry speech. The story at the end of 
the book of his seeking out a cabman, to apologise to him, is 
an excellent illustration of this trait in his character. But as 
is generally the case with this kind of wholesome all-round 
character and lively disposition disviplined by Christian prin- 
ciple, the anecdotes of John Selwyn show him to have been 
very much the same person all through life, always cheerful 
and unselfish, enjoying life himself and promoting the enjoy- 
ment of others. Of good principles carefully cultivated by 
his parents, and an early unaffected habit of prayer and 
“ recollection,” there is also testimony from his earliest days, 
Altogether, he belongs to the class of men of whom it is 
difficult to give an adequate sketch that shall do justice to 
their goodness and spirituality, without outraging the spirit of 
that modesty in which lies the secret of their attraction and in- 
fluence. Some interesting extracts from a paper contributed by 
an old schoolfellow, Mr. R. A. Kinglake, give a good picture 
of him as a boy at Eton, and a glimpse of his life at 
Cambridge :— 

“My first meeting with John Richardson Selwyn was at John 
Hawtrey’s, where we were together for about a year, Selwyn being 
at this time eleven years of age. John Hawtrey, a nephew 
of the Provost, was a Lower School Master. He took none but 
little boys, and as soon as they got into the fourth form they 
migrated to other houses. Selwyn went to Coleridye’s, while I 
went to Evans’. Coleridge, who was then Lower Master, was soon 
after elected to a Colleye tellowsbip, and Selwyn therefore became 
a pupilof the Rev. E. Balstov, who was also my tutor, and he came 
across the road from Coleridge's to Wm. Evans’, where he and 
[ struck up a friendship which was only severed by death...... 
Selwyn took to football and rowing, and was one of the best 
‘long behinds’ at football I ever knew. Cool and calm at the 
moment of danger, never flucried, the house had a perfect 
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defender for their goals, and with him as captain Evans’ won the 
football challenge cup, and became ‘cocks of college.’ 

Selwyn, I think, played in the house cricket eleven. Herowed 
three in the house four, the remaining members of the erew 
being myself, S. E. Hicks, and the Rev. J. Turner. About this 
time he and I took up pair-oar rowing together, and we won the 
* Pulling’ with great ease... . . . Selwyn stood so high in foot- 
ball ‘ choices’ that he might have been either captain of the 
field eleven, or captain of the ‘ Wall, which was considered a 
better position. I was next to him in the ‘Wall choices,’ and 
stood low in the field, so, for the honour of the dear old house, 
and thinking I should like to be captain of the ‘ Wall,’ he 
accepted the captaincy of the field eleven, and I took the ‘ Wail,’ 
an act which was greatly appreciated by the boys in the house. 
rie was a great favourite with the Head Master, Dr. Balston, who 
knew he hada boy of strong will and character at the top of the 
school, and one who would set an example of good to the 
younger and weaker boys, and he felt he could rely always on 
him if he wanted his aid... . . . When Selwyn went to Trinity 
he ‘kept’ in Malcolm Street, and, as he preferred the freedom 
of lodgings, he remained there during the whole of his University 
career, and never had rooms in college. He rowed twice in the 
University crew (1864 and 1866).” 

His holidays were spent at Ely, where one of his uncles was 
a Canon, and his aunt, Mrs. Peacocke (now Mrs. Thompson), 
was the Dean’s wife. Neither at Eton nor Cambridge was 
he particularly studious, a defect that he regretted afterwards. 
When the question of his election to the bishopric of 
Melanesia was pending, he counted his want of learning as 
one of his disqualifications, and wrote of it to his father :— 

“TI wish, how I wish, I could have one good walk with you 

to talk it all over! And the first thing I would tell you would 
be my sorrow for opportunities missed. What would I not 
give for your habits of application, and for the learning which 
your care provided for me, but my thoughtlessness threw aside. 
I am always seeking it now, but the evil habit of desultori- 
ness fights sadly against it.” 
At Eton and Cambridge he was understood to be preparing 
for the law, and in 1864, at the time of his elder brother’s 
ordination, we find him comparing the two lives of the young 
clergyman and the young lawyer :— 

“The great thing with us now is Willie’s ordination. He is 
regularly started, and I hope I shall get us goodaone. [Care- 
lessnesses of style were habitual with him through life.} 1 think 
a young clergyman’s life and a young lawyer's are about as 
widely different as anything can be, though I suppose both have 
their own temptations, especially the latter. I think I shall try 
when I am in London to get lodgings a little way out in the 
country, and then one will be out of the eternal din ; and besides it 
is very much better to put oneself out of the reach of temptation, 
as they say that men who have been working all day feel so 
inclined to knock about at night. However, you shall have my 
experiences when I have arrived at that state. At present I am 
only a Cambridge undergraduate who is not very likely to floor 
the Classical Tripos unless he works very hard, which, what with 
boat-races, Prince of Wales coming to Cambridge, &., does not 
seem very easy.” 

He did succeed in flooring the Classical Tripos, came ont in 
the third class in 1866, and then went to New Zealand on a 
visit to his parents. It was during this visit that his mind 
definitely bent itself to the missionary life. He went on a six 
weeks’ cruise among the islands with the Bishop, fell in 
love with the spirit and adventure of the life, conceived a deep 
admiration for his father’s powers and devotion, and came home 
to England in the following year resolved to take Holy Orders 
with a view to helping his father in the missionary work, “ not 
for his father’s sake only, but for the work’s sake.” His parents 
had travelled to England with him, the Bishop being summoned 
so attend the first Lambeth Conference. Before the end of 
the year his father had accepted the bishopric of Lichfield, 
and there was only occasion for a hurried farewell visit to 
New Zealand before settling into work in the new sphere. 
John Selwyn acted as his father’s secretary while preparing 
for ordination, then spent a year as curate of Alrewas, 
a parish in the diocese of Lichfield, and another year 
first as curate and afterwards as vicar of St. George’s, 
Wolverhampton. Then came the death of Bishop Patteson, 
and a need of first-rate men to carry on the Melanesian 
Mission, and Selwyn and his friend and curate, Mr. Still, 
volanteered. They went out in 1873. It was matter 
of rejoicing to Selwyn himself, and also to his parents, 
shat he was too young—only nine-and-twenty—to be 
then thought of practically for the bishopric, although 
by many of his friends he was already marked as the 
man for the post. He was himself eager that the tradi- 
tion of sending out Etonians should be carried on, and 
Patteson’s example and Patteson’s intluence worked strongly 





with him in his first dedication of himself and in all his afte 

career. A great hamility, which made him always doubtf, ‘ 
of his personal qualifications, led him to cherish with oe 

superstition every link in the chain of circumstance that tg 
him the successor of Patteson. When a friend wrote to him 
that some passages in Patteson’s Life read like a sort of 
prophecy of his own going ont, his reply was "Did you 
notice a letter to his uncle, Edward Coleridge, in which 
he says that there must be some young fellows rowing up to 
Surly that night who ought to be able to help? Curiously 
enough, ! was rowing that evening.” 


Mr. How expressly disclaims in his preface the intention of 
writing the history of the Melanesian Mission under Bishop 
Selwyn, and he mentions that that work had already been 
undertaken by another hand while he was engaged upon thig 
biographical sketch. To the general reader this disclaimer wil] 
probably be a recommendation to the book. The Lives of 
John Selwyn’s father and of Bishop Patteson have already 
familiarised the public with the general features of the life 
and work of these cruising missionary Bishops. And, in: 
exhaustible as is, in one sense, the charm of biographies like 
these in which the spirit of adventure and the spirit of 
Christianity are so intimately and delightfully combined, yet 
the charm is better felt when it is not overlaid with a multi. 
tude of details having a considerable monotony of character, 
Quite enough of anecdote and incident is given us by Mr. 
How to make us realise the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
Bishop Selwyn’s life, and not so much but that the book is 
quite easy and enjoyable reading. Summarising the causes 
of Selwyn’s success, he says :— 

“There was first the complete and generous self-surrender 
without which the rest would have availed little. [This comes 
out in every detail of his life from the day when he offered him. 
self to Melanesia under the influence of the death of Bishop 
Patteson.| Then there was his power of inspiring the natives 
with an absolute trust in him. To this he paid great attention, 
taking infinite care to carry out his smallest promise. Thus, if 
he had, when leaving a place, said that he would call there on 
his way back, nothing prevented him doing so. The winds might 
be adverse, and many days’ delay might be incurred: there 
might be no special reason for going except that he had said he 
would do so; but he considered it well worth while in order that 
the natives might know that what he said, that he did. Another 
element in his success was his carefulness about details.” 


And yet another, very closely connected with the essentials 
of his character, was what he called his “ pluck in unknown 


languages.” It was said of him that as soon as he “knew 
twenty words of Mota, he preached a sermon and made him- 
self understood.” 

Among the reasons why he should not be made Bishop of 
Melanesia which he gave to his father while the question of 
his election was still open was his sense that he had not 
succeeded in getting a satisfactory hold upon the native boys: 
Possibly the following incident may have had something to 
do with this doubt. If so, the conclusion of the story throws 
an encouraging light upon such experiences and consequent 
self-disparagements :—= 

“There was a boy at Norfolk Island who had been brought 
from one of the rougher and wilder islands, and was con- 
sequently rebellious and ditlicult to manage. One day Mr. 
Selwyn (it was before his consecration) spoke to him about 
something he had refused to do, aud the lad, flying into a 
passion, struck him in the face. This was an unheard-of 
thing for a Melanesian to do. Mr. Selwyn, not trusting bim- 
self to speak, turned on his heel and walked away. The boy 
was punished for the offence, and, being still unsatisfactory, 
was sent back to his own island without being baptised, and 
there relapsed into heathen ways. Many years afterwards Mr. 
Bice, the missionary who worked on that island, was sent for 
to a sick person who wanted him. He found this very man 
in a dying state, and begging to be baptised. He told Mr. 
Bice how often he thought of the teaching on Norfolk Island, 
and, when the latter asked him by what name he should baptise 
him, he said ‘Call me John Selwyn, because he taught me what 
Christ was like that day when [ struck him.’” 

A pleasant story falling into the same connection of ideas 
is that of the needy Norfolk Island boys who, after a streno- 
ous Advent sermon urging the duty of giving and doing 
something to help “to prepare the way of the Lord,” collected 
among themselves a pocket-handkerchiefful of silver, and 
begged that it might be used to help white people at home. 
Among more romantic and adventurous incidents, illustrating 
the Bishop's statesmanship, the uffair of the Gaieta murder 
and his successful intervention stands out luminously. 
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aioe bad to be done upon a district of Florida for the 
He of a boat’s crew of white men. A gunboat was sent 
pos to do the work. But the Bishop offered to go alone 
and demand the surrender of the murderers. The enterprise 
was sofaciently dangerous to have called forth a solemn fare- 
well letter to his mother, written on the eve of his landing. 
Ina later letter he described the interview with the chief and 
the successfal results ; and other letters give gruesome 
efaus, 

. most of us, he was exercised by the difficulty of 
currying out Christian principles without outraging common- 


sense and doing harm to the neighbour in whose interest self 


i3 sacrificed —_ 

«What a bore self is! I am always debating about things. 

How far one is bound to consider oneself,—e.g., one takes one’s 
waterproof sheet and a plaid, and hears one of one’s small boys 
shivering next door. Ought one without hesitation to give him 
the sheet? ...-- One is always having St. Martin-of-Tours 
sort of questions, aad I am afraid I do not answer them in his 
way.” 
Asa matter of fact, he considered himself very little, and 
everybody else very much. Jn his first curacy he very nearly 
offended country neighbours by the persistency with which 
be refused their invitations to dinner. It came out, after he 
left the place, that his reason for not dining out was that he 
used to go night and morning to carry a paralytic poor 
parishioner up and down stairs, and he would make no engage- 
ment that interfered with this labour of kindness. He could, 
however, rebuke selfishness in others on occasion. The begging 
habits of the natives distressed him :— 

“ All these people are such beggars. They are so to one another’ 
ani they carry it out fully to strangers. Everybody who comes 
to you is only thinking what he can get. ‘ Bishop, this is some- 
body’s brother,’ ‘Bishop, this is the uncle of a boy at Norfolk 
ieland. G6... s-<<.0.« The chiefs are worst of all. I went at the 
man here the other day. ‘Lifa,’ said I, ‘you went up in my 
vessel to Norfolk Island the other day, did you not? and you 
stayed at Norfolk Island, did yoa not ? aud you came back again, 
and you had presents there; how much food had you to buy on 
board?’ He said, ‘ None.” Then said I, ‘I have been in your 
country for a fortnight and you have not sent me a single yam, 
but have begged everything you could. Is that likea chief? I 
do not care, 1 can buy all I want; but chiefs ought to behave as 
such.” 

The break-up of his health, beginning in 1888, necessitated a 
joarney bome for rest. He came to England in June, 1889, 
got rid of the bronchitis which was then his most definite and 
important ailment, and after six months went back to Norfolk 
Island. But new bealth troubles began in the autumn of the 
next year, and the records of his last cruise among the islands 
are full of most touching particulars of his heroic struggle to 
work on and care for others in spite of great suffering. His 
final return to England was accomplished in September, 1891. 
Pains that he had attributed to rheumatism had been found 
to be caused by a terrible abcess in his thigh, necessitating a 
series of severe Operations which utterly crippled him. He 
was told that he would never be able to climb a ship’s side 
again, Resignation of his post was inevitable. Two years 
later the offer of the Mastership of Selwyn College came to 
him, and he accepted it with a mixture of reluctance, gratifi- 
cation, and amusement at what seemed to him the incongruity 
between his character and habits and the position of a Don. 
He justified the appointment, and held the post till his death 
in February, 1898, 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


TALES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS* 
Mr. HenTy, who must soon, we should think, have to sigh 
for new worlds to write aboat, gives us his usual, or even 
more than his usual, allowance of his special “blend,” fiction 
and history. Clearly there is a quite adequate public always 
ready to consume what he chooses to provide. Where supply 
and demand continue to balance each other, it might he 
Suggested that the function of the critic is superfluous. But 
Mr. Henty is more than a provider of entertainment for 
young people; he has a literary standing, and it is a pity that 








*(1.) Won by the Sword: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By G. A. Henty. 
mon: Blackie and Son. [6s.]——~(2.) No Surrender. Same Author and 
Uhlisiers. (6s.]-—(3.) Bugle Minor. By Miss Bramston. London : National 

. {2s ]——(4.) The King's Signet ; or, The Story of a Huguenot Family. 
“iiza F. Pollard. London: Blackie and Son. (3s. Gd.J—(5.) A Good-Hearted 
wl. By Enima Marshall. Louden: W. and R. Chambers, [3s. 6d.) 
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his work should be of a quality inferior to his reputation. 
Might we suggest that the furnishing of this yearly tale of 
written matter, four stories of a hundred and five thousand 
words each—or whatever the figuremay be—is more than he can 
properly manage, especially as this must be only a part of the 
tasks which he regularly performs? We take as an instance 
what we find in his Won by the Sword. The speeches that 
the dramatis persone make to each other are of a quite 
impossible length, and, we may add, stiffness. Turenne 
goes to see the hero, who has been wounded in a sortie, 
and makes a speech to him, a set oration it might be 
called, which extends to close upon four pages. This eccounts, 
it is true, for fifteen hundred words, and that is so much 
done, but the story would have moved on better if there had 
been two hundred instead of fifteen. Another peculiarity, 
borrowed, it might be said, from Homeric practice, is the 
way in which the same, or substantially the same, story is 
repeated. Hector Campbell, one of Mr. Henty’s heroes, quite 
characterless but extraordinarily agile, relieves a citadel 
with a masterly skill which ought to have put him on a level 
with Turenne himself. In due course he tells the story. A 
little further on Turenne himself repeats a good part of it. 
This also tells in the counting, but it does not improve 
the book. If all the repetitions, all the set speeches, 
all the digressions—and digression is the besetting sin of 
Mr. Henty’s characters—in short, all the needless words, had 
been suppressed, we should have had, certainly, a shorter 
book, but, not less certainly, a better one. As to the 
perfection of the heroes, impossible as it is, we have no 
serious complaint to make; Mr. Henty’s readers probably 
like to have it so. Yet some moderation might advan- 
tageously be exercised in this respect. The hero of 
No Surrender, for instance, is a mere lad, sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, but there is no end to his resource 
and presence of mind. He makes such dispositions of the 
little force of which he assumes command as to hold the 
Republican army in check, and so gain time of incalculable 
value. The Vendéan Cathelineau was a beaven-born general, 
but he was nothing to Leigh Stansfield. Nor do we find fault 
with the familiar characters and incidents which present 
themselves in story after story. Mr. Henty’s readers look 
for them, and would be disappointed if they did not get them. 
Who does not remember how children resent the omission, or 
even the alteration, of a word in some well-known story? It 
would be unfair if we did not express again what we have 
often expressed before,—our genuine liking for Mr. Henty’s 
tales. There is always an abundance of good things in them, 
and the circumstances of the time and country in which the 
scene of the story is laid are always carefully studied. It is 
also a great merit that the sentimental! is always kept in the 
background. These tales can always be recommended with- 
out hesitation. Their tone is thoroughly wholesome and 
manly. 


Miss Bramston works on a small canvas with very 
great care, and, as it seems to us, with very considerable 
success. Her hero in Bugle Minor is, so to speak, a gargon 
incompris. He is what is familiarly called a “handful” at 
home, and when the father, who alone has understood the 
lad’s really fine, though undisciplined, nature, dies, the situa- 
tion appears to have become hopeless. Then occurs an 
incident which Miss Bramston has very skilfully contrived. 
The father had been a bugler in a battalion of Royal Marines, 
but had entered civil life to please his wife. His heart, how- 
ever, had always been in the old profession, and the boy knew 
it. So he bethinks him of paying bim the last honours as he 
would have wished them to be, by sounding the general 
salute over his grave. It looks like a foolish escapade, but it 
is really an expression of true feeling. Happily there is some 
one at hand who understands it, and the lad is set on a way 
of life which really suits the bent of bis mind, for he is to 
take up his father’s old occupation. Leaving England on 
service, he falls in the course of his adventures into the hands 
of an Arab slavedriver. The greater part of the story is occu- 
pied with his experiences while he is in the slaver’s hands, 
These are sufficiently interesting and well'described, but the 
real value of the book lies in the subtlety and insight 
with which the characters are drawn. Two of these are 
especially good. One oi them is a private soldier, a religionist 
of the Salvation Army type. He is bigoted and narrow, and 
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makes himself a butt for the ridicule of his comrades, a 
ridicule which one can hardly help feeling to be well deserved. 
But he is in earnest; he is aservant of God; and his religion, 
for all its outside poverty and meanness, is a real force that 
makes, in no common way, for righteousness. Another good 
study is the convert Ibraham. Here, too, there is nothing 
heroic. He does not escape all at once from the defects of 
heredity and circumstances. He cannot understand, for 
iustance, the humanity and consideration for the suffering 
which the young Englishman instinctively shows. It is 
quite new to him, though he begins to see that it is after 
the pattern of Christ. But he holds steadfastly on to his 
faith. He is only the very humblest private in the Army 
of Martyrs, but he is loyal and dies in his place. Miss 
Bramston’s book is very good indeed. 

The religious strife in France, especially in what may be 
called the second act, that which followed the Revolution of 
the Elict of Nantes, is a favourite subject with novelists. It 
is one in which it is always easy to produce strong effects. 
Lurid colours—and there were many things done in those 
days for which the colours can hardly be too lurid—can be 
freely used, and the picture that resalts is bound to be at least 
striking. Miss Pollard is not content to work in this usual 
fashion in Zhe King’s Signet. Of course her sympathies are 
with the oppressed. Indeed, it would be difficult to find an 
apologist nowadays for King Louis and his dragoons. The 
most thoroughgoing advocates of the Roman Chureh do their 
best to dissociate the policy of the Roman Court from the 
action of the French King and his Ministers. But Miss 
Pollard knows too much of her business to use her colours 
unmixed. Even a Captain of dragoons finds out that he has 
a heart and a conscience; and one of those who helps most. 
effectually when the heroine is in the direst peril is a priest. 
The “signet,” it should be explained, is a ring which Madame 
de Maintenon gives to the heroine from motives of personal 
kindness, and which acts as a talisman in all kinds of dangers. 
The scene in which she gives it up for conscience’ sake is 
notably good. 

There is little or nothing in A Good-Hearted Girl to dis- 
tinguish it from the scores, we may indeed say hundreds, of 
similar tales which the author has been giving to the world 
for the last thirty years or so. Perhaps it is somewhat below 
her usual standard of merit. The plot, for instance, is 
distinctly improbable. It turns on the ruin and sudden 
death of the unworldly old parson who has been persuaded 
by a wealtby neighbour to embark his children’s fortune in 
a worthless mine. Such swindling iscommon enough. One 
has only to remember the career of Jabez Balfour to be con- 
vinced of it. But really wealthy men do not embark them- 
selves, or get their neighvours to embark in such ventures as 
the mine which figures in this story. Only needy knaves do 
that. The millionaires may not be any more honest, bat 
their dishonesty does not take this particular form. How 
could it have been worth while for a man who is so rich that 
after a provision of £10,000 a year for his wife he leaves a 
huge fortune to his children, to swindle a widow of her 
scanty savings? But the book is interesting because it con- 
tains the latest, or all but the latest, work that Mrs. Marshall 
did. Taken as a whole, that work was certainly good. It 
was never first-rate, but considering its really marvellous 
bulk, it makes up a qnite remarkable sum of meritorious 
writing. And it shows growth, not always in purely literary 
merit, for of late years she wrote too much and too fast, but 
in breadth of sympathy. Her best tales are those in which 
she took as her central figure some historical personage. In 
doing this she was able to take, with considerable success, 
very various standpoints. 





Homes and Havnts of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Alexander 
Mackennal, D.D. (R.T.S. 30s. net.)—Dr. Mackennal makes us 
understand why the subject which he treats has come into 
prominence within quite recent times. It is, we must explain, 
the localities in England and Holland, net on the other side of 
the Atlantic, which are connected with the emigrants of King 
Charles’s time. ‘‘he Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Nottingham- 
shire villages where they were born and lived entirely forgot 
them, and they, for their part, did not care to remember the 
places where they had suffered so much. Mather said of inhabi- 





tan‘s of Aust rfeld, in Yorkshire, where Governor Bradford was | 


boru, that they were “‘a must ignorant and licentious people. and 


like unto their priest.” His fellow-exiles did not expres 
selves with so much vehemence—Mather was of a mo 
commonly hard temper—but they probably felt much t 
The regions with which this volume is concerned are the tract of 
country in the North Midlands that lies between Gainsborough 
on the East and Scrooby on the West, Boston, Standish Yd 
Lancashire (the home of Miles Standish), Cambridge “a 
Wisbech (the home of Dorothy May), and in Helland 
Amsterdam, Leyden, and  Delphaven. Southampton dia 
appears as the port from which they sailed, intending to 
take their farewell of English soil from thence, This, however 
was not to be. They were compelled to put into Dartmouth for 
repairs, and agin, when they had got one hundred miles west of 
Land’s End, to make for Plymouth. Here one of the two Ships 
the ‘Speedwell,’ was abandoned; and hence the ‘Mayflower’ 
finally sailed on September 6th, 1620. The story of these things 
has been well told by Dr. Mackennal with the assistance of the 
editor and Mr. Charles Whymper. It is, of course, to the skilful 
pencil of Mr. Whymper that the volume owes its principal charm, 
It is adorned with nearly a hundred illustrations, of which some 
twenty, with the coloured view of Scrooby which forms the 
frontispiece, are full-page. 
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Baby’s Biography. By H. M. M. Illustrated by Nat. R, 
Prince. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s.)—This book, we are 
told, is designed “ to afford parents, and more especially mothers, 
an opportunity of keeping a continuous record of the chief 
incidents in a child’s career.” Day of birth, weight at birth, 
resemblances, foods, first airing, and so forth are to be recorded 
in their proper places. The volume is prettily decorated, but 
we cannot help thinking that there is something absurd about 
it. At the same time, we will allow that if Casar’s mother or 
Shakespeave’s had kept such a record, we should have been 
much obliged to them. If a mother could only foresee ! 


Loyal. By Arthur CoWard. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 2s, 61.) 
—There is something worth reading in this “story of a mer- 
cantile marine officer.”’ Mr. Clark Russell has set the fashion in 
nautical romance of going to the Merchant Service rather than 
to what the older novelists chiefly affected, the Royal Navy, but 
of the everyday course of things in this province in sea-life 
we do not know much. The stcry turns in a great measure on 
Harold’s self-sacrifice in taking the blame of a disaster which 
was due to the captain’s neglect. But was he justified? Wo 
should say, ‘‘ Certainly not,” especially seeing that the captain 
was under the influence of liquor, a most unusual condition, 
indeed, with him, but which might be repeated with more fatal 
results.—My Sister’s Welfare. By Edward Chadwick. (S.P.C.K, 
2s.)—John Denton Joses his life in attempting to rescue the 
victims of amine explosion. The story turns on the relations of his 
two children. The son, a very able and high-principled young man, 
has to take charge of the daughter, # beautiful but very self-willed 
girl. We feel that the story is not improved by this element, though 
it is supposed to furnish its raison d’étre. We should have liked 
to see the tale of how young Denton worked his way up to the 
management of a mining estate, but we do not care for the melo- 
drama.——Swallow Castle. By Frances Hariott Wood. (Same 
publishers, 2s.)—This is the story of a case of conscience, and fairly 
good. But might not the case have been put without so strange 
a coincidence as the coming together of John Heywood and 
his sister ? Boys of the Priory School. By Florence Coowbe. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.)—It is a bold venture of Miss Coombe 
to take us to a boys’ school. She manages pretty well, but the 
boys are a little conventional, not solemn and dignified, it must be 
understood, but talking as they talk in books, and not in life. 
But it is a pleasant and interesting story, and the cricket match 
is really well described..——White, Ivory, and Black. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Three stories, one of which takes 
uf to the Zambesi, another to Klondike, and the third to 
sea. Was “gunboat” a naval term in common uso forty years 
ago? 

Mabel’s Prince Wonderful. By W. E. Cule. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 2s. 6d.)—This is one of the stories which would 
hardly have existed but for “Alice in Wonderland.” Mabel 
makes “a trip to Storyland,” and sees a number of figures made 
familiar to us by fairy tale, legend, and so forth,—Bluebeari, 
tor instance, and Tell, the Littie Tin Soldier, Cinderella, and 
others. The pictures are scarcely good enough, These are 
personages of great distinction, amd require a thoroughly com- 
petent artist to delineate them, even as Alexander would -uffer 
but one sculptor and one painter to represent him. 


Down Durley Lane, and other Ballads. By Virginia Woodward 
Cloud, (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Reginald B. Birch has 
Cloud 


viven us here a number of spirited illustrations. and Miss 
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me verse, SO obviously careless and hasty that we cannot honestly 
‘o it more than passable. When the shepherd boy and the 
pe asst each discontented with his lot in life, pass each other, 
why did they do it “ with a nod unreconciled”? It means, we 
suppose, that each knew nothing of the other’s discontent, and 
that had they known, it might have reconciled them to their lot. 
But Lord Burleigh’s nod was nothing to this. There is so much 
«}j)t” in the ballads that it is a pity they are not better. 


The Boys of Dormitory Three. By H. Barrow-North. (Rout- 
edge and Sons.)—This “tale of mystery, fun, and frolic,” with 
its "eet sailor, Chinee, French-master, and other familiar 
charecters of farce, is fairly entertaining. There is a treasure in 
the story, and treasure is always a sure “ draw.” Perhaps 
it would have been better if the “fun and frolic” element had 
heen less proininent, and the plot only moderately improbable. 
Bat,anyhow,a good many mouths will water when they hear of the 
“boys of dormitory three ” getting more than £400 apiece for 
doing that which would have secured for most boys nothing but 
4 flogging.——Another treasure story is The Dacoit’s Mine, by 
Charles K. Kenyon (John R. Hogg). This transporis uz 
to Burmah, where a young officer and a friend, attended by a 
faithful Ghoorka, go on an expedition to a ruby mine, and pass 
through a marvellous succession of blood-curdling experiences. 
They are all pretty tough, but the Ghoorka in particular seems 
made of guttapercha, so wonderfully does he recover from what 
would seem wholly disabling injuries. ——With Shield and 
Assegai. By Captain F. S. Brereton. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) 
—This tale of the Zulu War, bringing in the catastrophes of 
Isatdhlwana and Rorke’s Drift and other experiences of the 
struggle with Cetewayo, will be read with special interest just 
now. Captain Brereton evidently kuxows the country and the 
people about whom he is writing, and by a judicious blending of 
history and romance constructs an interesting story. 


Rag, Tag, and Bobtail. By Edith Farmiloe. Verses by Winifred 
Parnell. (Grant Richards. 6s )—-Miss Farmiloe evidently believes 
in the effectiveness of simple lines and dots. Sometimes she 
succeeds with them, but not, we are bound to say, always. The 
frontispiece, for instance, *“* Victoria Park,” is presumably chosen 
asa good specimen of her work. There may be a couple of score 
of children’s figures in it. Some are good,—the boy in black who 
isrunning on the left, the boy in front who is shouting, and the 
two girls who are talking on the right. But the five children in 
aring on the left are unequal. No. 4, “ Flying from Justice,” 
is decidedly good. So is No. 10, “The Jones’s Swing.” The 
verses run easily and well. “A Make-believe Margate” is 
particularly good, and here the pencil also is successful. 
Verses for Grannie. Set down by S. M. Fox. Illustrated 
by Dorothea Drew. (T. Burleigh. 33. 6d. net.)—Here we have 
a very different style, some very careful work, with pretty 
effects, pretty, we might say, rather than powerful. The 
frontispiece is a good piece of work, and the whole effect of 
the volume is distinctly pleasing. Dot and the Kangaroo. By 
Ethel C. Pedley. (Same publisher. 3s. 6d. net )—This is a tale 
witha purpose, but the purpose is so good as to make this charac- 
teristic a merit rather than a defect. In fact, it lends itself to 
the a and artistic qualities of the book. Miss Pedley 
dedicates her book to the “Children of Australia,’ whose 
sympathies she seeks to enlist for the “ beautiful, amiable, and 
frolitsome creatures of their land”; in danger of extinction, she 
tells us, through carelessness or cruelty. Dot is lost in the bush, 
and comes into friendly relations with various inhabitants of it. 
—Funny Folks. By F. M. Howarth. (J. M. Dent and Oo.)— 
A volume of humorous drawings of the farcical kind. Some of 
them are very good,—‘ The Pup’s Revenge,” for instance. The 
child has held up the puppy by the tail; the puppy growing up, 
holds up the child by its clothes. ‘“ Mr. Goldrox and the Artist,” 
telling how a “brainy business man” did not get rid of his artist 
rival, and Professor Stuffers’s capture of a boa constrictor with an 
electric rabbit, are among the good things. But the volume is 
full of fun, 


The Grim House. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Nisbet and Co. 5s.) 
~Mrs. Molesworth is always fond of a little mystery. Ghosts 
are very much to her taste, and if a ghost does not suit the 
occasion—and it hardly does when one writes for,the young—then 
Some secret that affects the living will serve. In this case we 
have & family living secluded from the world, never receiving a 
visitor, oreven a letter. ‘The young lady who tells the story is 
very curious; her young brother more curious still; they pene- 
ae into the grounds of the secluded house, and then the action 
oe ® story begins. It moves, we are bound to say, very slowly ; 

*re 18 @ great deal of talking ; and the surprise, when it comes, 


Lrg what one might have guessed. Mr. Molesworth always 
Writes easily ‘ 














write about. The incidents are few, and there is no attempt to 
draw character, except in a quite superficial way. We cannot 
give The Grim House the welcome which we have been glad to 
accord to some of Mrs. Molesworth’s earlier work.——Nancy’s 
Fancies, by L. C. Haverfield (W. and R. Chambers), is a pretty 
story “about children,” and “ grown-ups ” also. If the world were 
populated by such good folk what a place it would be! And it is 
pleasant to have a peep at the ideal now and then. 


Life's Possibilities: a Book for Girls, Edited by E. A.D. With 
a Preface by the Right Rev. A. F. Winnington-Ingram, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
collection of pleasant stories and essays by a great many different 
authors, bound together in a common purpose of edification. ‘The 
idea of the contributors has been to make a book of entertaining 
reading, sufficiently stimulating to be attractive to the young, 
and not involving any element of unwholesome sensation or 
excitement. Among the contributors are Lady Frederick Caven- 
dish, Lady Laura Ridding, Lady Sophia Palmer, Mrs. Walford, 
Mrs. Russell-Barrington, and Lady Henry Somerset. Such sub- 
jects as Dress, Reading, Amusements, Influence, Good and Bad 
Workmanship, and even Love are discussed with considerable 
freshness. Throughout, the endeavour has been to point a high 
Christian motive while avoiding cant and goody-goodiness. We 
need do no more than endorse the wish of the Bishop of Stepney 
that the volume may have the wide circulation its good intention 
and careful work deserve. 


Fairies, Elves, and Flower Babies. By Marion Wallace-Dunlop 
and Marion Rivett-Carnac. (Duckworth and Co. 33. 61.)—This 
book is intended for very young children. Like hundreds of 
others published at this season, it is attractively got up, rather 
prettily written, and very prettily illustrated. Through all the 
dreamy little stories about flowers and fairies there runs an 
appreciation of Nature which may appeal tothe grown-up reader. 
They contain nothing to make the children ready either to laugh, 
or cry, or think, but if the object of the reader is to make them 
sleepy and happy, we think Mrs. Wallace-Dunlop and Mrs. 
Rivett-Carnac will help him—or we should say her—to succeed 
in doing so. 

Fairy Folk from Far and Near. By Annie C. H. Woolf. (J. 
MacQueen.)—These fairy tales are described as coming from 
China, Arabia, Greece, Rome, aud we know not what other places. 
Miss Woolf introduces them without any preface, and names no 
authorities. They may be what they are said to be, but some at 
least are familiar in other characters. The lanky suitor, for in- 
stance, who beats the Princess Kosamund in a foot race by throw- 
ing down a wreath of roses, a girdle, and a purse which the young 
lady is constrained to pick up, may have lived in Rome, but he 
learnt the trick from a Greek gentleman named Hippomenes. 
The mouse who puts his teeth to such good use may have been 
Arabian, but /Esop knew about him. A fairy story, however, is 
none the worse for being an old favourite. 


Roses. By Amy Le Feuvre. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s8.)— 
This is a pretty little story. “ Dimple,” who comes to disturb the 
peace of Mrs. Fitzherbert, as every one in the house is sure, turns 
out to be a quite delightful child, not too good to live, but just the 
happy mean that man does not wish to part with nor the gods to 
take. The scene in which the child is stolen, as she thinks, by 
Lady Dorothy, and reclaimed by her champion Archie, is very 
good, though the presence of the policeman is a trifle farcical. 


Yule-Tide Yarns. Edited by G. A. Henty. (Lonymans and Co. 
6s.)—Here are ten stories by well-known writers, Messrs, H. 
Collingwood, J. Bloundelle-Burton, D. Ker, and F. Whishaw 
being among them. The first, entitled “Chateau and Ship,” is 
from Mr. Henty’s own pen. It is in the main a sea-story, an 
element on which Mr. Henty does not often venture, and is told 
with spirit. We notice that the hero of Colonel Percy Groves’s 
tale has a father who was wounded at Bumker’s Hill (it should be 
“Bunker Hill’’), being a cornet of horse. But were cavalry 
engaged at this battle? And were our wounded in such a position 
that they had to be “ rescued from the enemy ” ? 


The Prince’s Story Book. Edited, with Introduction, by G. L. 
Gomme. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—This is the sequel to two 
volumes of a similar kind, respectively entitled “The King’s” 
and “ The Queen’s Story Book.” ‘There are between twenty and 
thirty passages, describing great scenes, from the Conquest down 
to the present time. The first story, indeed, goes back a little 
further, for it takes us to Stamfordbridye. This is taken from 
Lord Lytton’s “ Harold,” and is a fine piece of description. We 
cannot say that all the extracts are equally good. There is too 
much “ sound and fury,” for instance, in “ How King John was 


Woved and Won.” G. P. R. James’s is not the best description 
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and well, but in this instance she has very httle to | of Agincourt. Considerations of copyright have probably inter- 
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fered with the choice in some instances. We cannot say much 
for the illustrations, 


In the Year of Waterloo. By O. V. Caine. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—Mr. Caine works the Napoleon vein to good purpose. This 
story of 1815, with its scenes at Elba, and during the progress 
of Napoleon from the place of landing to Paris, as a succession 
of picturesque events—is decidedly good. The chapter entitled 
“ At Grenoble ”—Napoleon’s own saying: “ As far as Grenoble I 
was an adventurer,” explains the importance of the place—is 
especially good. Various famous figures cross the stage, and Mr. 
Caine knows how to manage them with dignity and ease. The 
illustrator, too, has well seconded his efforts. The story, of 
course, winds up with Waterloo, but the writer has wisely con- 
tracted his narrative of that well-known battle. 


Little Folks: a Magazine for Young People (Cassell and Co., 
3s. 6d.) is as good as usual both in letterpress and illustration. 
——This firm's New Penny Magazine (2s. 6d.) is certainly a 
tritmph of cheapness. The froutispiece alone, a quite charming 
picture, ought to go a long way towards giving an equivalent for 
the price.——The Quiver (same publishers) is an old favourite of 
& more serious kind, it will be rememberod, than many of its 
contemporaries, and always kept up to its standard with notable 
success, 
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The Memoirs of Victor Hugo. With a Preface by Paul Meurice. 
Translated by John W. Harding. (W. Heinemann. 103.)—This 
is a book which every thoroughyoing admirer of Victor Hugo 
ought to be exhorted to avoid. No poet of anything like his ex- 
cellence has ever had in his character so much of the rhetorician, 
and on every page of this volume the soul of the rhetorician is 
stripped bare. It is a record of successful phrases carefully 
registered by their maker; not even Brichanteau in M. Claretie’s 
admirable study of the actor more hopelessly confounds the real 
with the theatrical. It is quite evident that during the siege of 
Paris Victor Hugo was enjoyiny himself immensely ; not a trace 
of depression marks the memoir of 1870. And why? He had 
returned, like Cicero, in triumph; medals were struck to com- 
memorate his return; his name replaced Haussmann’s on the 
boulevard; ‘“‘Les Chitiments” was selling like wildfire, and 
recitations of his verses were given in theatres, where a collec- 
tion was made in Prussian helmets by the actresses, the proceeds 
going to pay for cannon. National Guards sent in resolutions 
“forbidding ” Victor Hugo to risk “a life that is so precious to 
France”; the Minister of Finance wrote “ asking Hugo to ‘ grant 
him an audience, ’—these are the terms he uses. Even the 
cocks crowed “ Victor Hugo, Vi—i—ictor Hugo.” ‘ We listened 
and laughed. Louis Blane was right. It did sound as if the 
cock were crowing my name.” In the face of that, what did 
it matter if Paris fell? Nor is the earlier part of the book 
more attractive. Gossip, and ill-natured gossip on the whole, 
about Louis Philippe; gossip about the Royal family; gossip 
about the theatres; gossip about the Chamber of Peers; but 
only disjointed and untrustworthy gossip. The sketch of the 
Revolution in 1848 1s vivid enough certainly, extraordinary in its 
presentment of paralysis; paralysis first of the King’s Ministry ; 
then of the Provisional Government. Hugo goes on July 25th to 
see his friend Lamartine. All the ways to the Hétel de Ville 
were beset with office-seekers ; and the first thing done is to 
bribe Hugo with a hint of office. He refused—provisionally — 
having publicly defended the Regency the day before, but he 
stayed to lunch with the Provisional Government. In a room of 
the Hotel de Ville there were mutton cutlets, bread, and wine, 
but neither knives nor forks, and the waiter was disinclined to 
go and fetch them as people were still shooting each other outside, 
to the great bewilderment of the Five, who were not quite sure who 
was being shot now. Lamartine took a cutlet by the bone, ate 
the meat, and threw the bone into the fireplace. It was primi- 
tive, but an advance on the previous evening, when they could only 
muster bread and cheese ; though various newspapers “ denounced 
the great orgy of the Provisional Government.” All these things 
and some terrible stories of the barricades are exceedingly 
interesting if they are true, but the rhetorical mind does not 
easily conform to facts; and these detached fragments 
of reminiscence—for the book is in no way a continuous 
memoir—read just as like studies for a novel as the one 
or two early pieces of unpublished fiction included among 
them. In short, the volume is not pleasant reading, nor in 
any way calculated to add to Hugo’s reputation. We 
have no cause to be grateful to M. Paul Meurice (editor of the 
work and Hugo's host during the siege), und still less to the 
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translator. It is not easy to make any Passage rendered 
from Hugo look like English, but it ig unnecessary to 
give “absis” as the equivalent for abside (apse), «dean» 
for doyen when doyen is used to describe the oldest 
member of the House of Peers; “memoir” for mémoire 
where the word means “report”; and surely “Monsieur the 
Duke” is ridiculous as a term of address in English. We do not 
speak of style, though we should not wish to be responsible for 
any page of the translation; but it is well that a translator 
should know thoroughly both the languages that he deals with, 
and Mr. Harding seems to know neither. However, the book is 
worth looking at, and has some delightful pieces of humour,—fop 
instance: “We are eating horsemeat in every style. I saw the 
following in the window of a cookshop, Saucisson chevaleresque” ; 
and this, where the humour is unconscious, one would aay; 
“We have no longer even horse to eat. Perhaps it is dog? 
Maybe it israt. I am beginning to suffer from pains in the 
stomach. We are eating the unknown.” Nous mangeons 
Vineonnu; there is a grandiose touch about that which only Hugo 
could have achieved. Even his dinner inspires him to rhetoric, 





Philosophy of Theism: the Gifford Lectures Delivered before the 
University of Edinburgh in 1894-96. By Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, LL.D. Second Edition, Amended. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 63. 6d.)—Professor Fraser has published a second 
edition of his Gifford Lectures delivered in 1894-96. The 
work on its first appearance made a profound impression 
as a masterly, and even magnificent, vindication of the 
reasonableness of natural religion, and the few years that have 
passed since then have not sufficiently altered the aspects of 
thought in the philosophical world, to make any reason why its 
arguments and its eloquence should be less cogent or less wel- 
come to-day. The preface explains that the work has been almost 
entirely rewritten, with a view to condensation and the cutting 
off of “redundancies which are perhaps pardonable in oral con- 
munication of ideas, but are less suited for thoughtful readers” 
The arrangement and titling of chapters have been changed; 
paragraphs have undergone new distribution; two volumes have 
been pressed into one. But as far as it is possible to judge ina 
rapid comparison of the two issues, no substantial change has 
been made in the matter of the book. The argument still moves, 
with broad and strong sweep, from the preliminary statement of 
the supreme problem of the existence of God, to the final assertion 
“that the extinction of Theistic faith is the extinction of reason in 
man.” Readers who did not make acquaintance with the book in 
the earlier edition may be interested in learning now that it is an 
exposition of Theism—not in the sense in which Theism is some 
times taken, as a more reasonable alternative than revealed 
religion—but in the sense of the natural science of theology and the 
foundation of all the creeds. It stops short, however, in necessary 
obedience totheterms of the Gifford Trust, before the formulationof 
any definite theological doctrine. A fine passage, suitable for quota 
tion, is that which sums up the great central argument of the book, 
that it is necessary for man as amoral being to postulate the 
“Perfect Goodness of the Universal Power ’’ :—“ However 
sympathetically one tried to enter into the agnostic conception 
as final, there was always found below it a germ of moral confi- 
dence in the character of the Power that is universally operative, 
--as Power that is neither indifferent to physical and moral 
order, nor diabolic, but perfectly good, and therefore making for 
the goodness of all persons in the universe. So the Divine Tdeal 
is presumed to be—to make and keep moral agents in the state 
in which they ought to be; and somehow to restore them te good- 
ness, if any of them have made themselves morally bad. The 
Universal Omnipresent Power may be truly said to be on speaks 
ing terms with man, in and through a cosmical and moral order 
which in all its ramifications is presumed to be interpretable, 
because charged with active moral reason; not capricious, but 
absolutely good—although man’s inability to verify the Divine 
Centre must leave much that is physically or morally inexplic- 
able. That the Infinite Power should be on speaking terms 
with man—through the sense symbolism of nature, and the 
inward inspiration of the spirit...... this is surely not in- 
consistent with ultimately inaccessible mysteriousness in the God 
we have continually to do with.” The terms of the deed of 
foundation under which the Gifford Lectures are delivered 
exclude arguments based upon the dogmatic assertions of 
any Church or creed. But this, according to the interpretation 
Professor Fraser puts upon the terms of Lord Gifford’s bequest, 
in no wise excludes the evidence of those who have most fully 
realised and experienced the ductrines of the Churches. “ That 
God seemed to be experienced by men in the way prophets and 
apostles say that they experienced God, is a fact in history. The 
whole evidence is matter of human experience : therefore, it would 
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hoth unscientific and unphilosophical to refuse attention to the 
pt a of those who, being most filled with the religious idea, 
* ed to be on the closest “ speaking terms” with the 
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twelve Months in Klondike. By Robert C. Kirk. (W. Heine- 
mann, 63.)--In the autumn of 1897 Mr. Kirk went from San 
Francisco to Klondike, and there remained a year,—whether out 
of a love of adventure, to seek gold, or to gather materials for a 
hook he does not say. But one thing is sure, he did not go for 
pleasure, unless it be a pleasure to journey for weeks across 
swamps, over hills as hard to climb as the Alps in autumn, 
exposed to terrible hardships and manifold dangers, and spend a 
sunless winter in a temperature descending sometimes to seventy 
degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit. There are two ways of 
going from Skagway to Lake Bennet, the first object point of 
both routes; one known as the Dyea Trail, which runs through 
the Chileoot Pass; the other the Skagway Trail, which traverses 
the White Pass. Opinions were about equally divided as to 
which of these two roads was the better, or rather, the less hard. 
Our author began with the Skagway Trail, but abandoned it, 
as well he might. Nor was he alone: hundreds of men gave it 
up in despair ; many died of diseases contracted, as was supposed, 
by lying on the damp ground ; others were drowned in fording 
streams; the health of some was ruined for life. Horses 
died like flies in winter. ‘Scarcely 10 per cent. of the men who 
in the summer of 1897 set out by White Pass Trail, reached Lake 
Bennet. Mr. Kirk next tried the alternative route, and perse- 
yered to theend. The rain wasincessant. Once, when Mr. Kirk 
and his fellow-traveliers were encamped near a} canyon, a great 
food came down, sweeping away mauy of the huts and their 
inmates, several of whom were drowned. In the spring of 1898, 
on the same route, a large party were overwhelmed by a snow- 
slide. Sixty perished, and all were more or less injured. Mr. 
Kirk contirms all that has been said as to the mineral wealth of 
the district, the exploration of which is only beginning. The 
goldfields of the great North-West cover an area of thousands of 
square miles, and the rich placer district in and around the 
Klondike River may be considered as a mere continuation or 
extension of the wineral belt of British Columbia, and the 
Western section of the United States. Nuggets worth from 
thirty to fifty sovereigns each have been found from time to time, 
and one claim of only a hundred square feet recently sold for twenty- 
five thousand pounds, and cn a single small claim thirty men in 
thirty-four days “rocked out” three thousand pounds. Never- 
theless, gold mining, even on the Klondike and the Yukon, must 
always be a lottery, and it is in the nature of things that we 
should hear more of the prizes than the blanks, But in this 
uncertainty lies much of the attraction. If all the gold won were 
pooled and equally divided among the getters, there would be no 
possibility of making rapid fortunes, no rushes and stampedes to 
wintry climes, no risking of life and limb in search of fortune, 
aud few fresh discoveries of the precious metal. It is the gambling 
spirit. doubled with a passion for adventure, which the world has 
t thank for the present abundance of gold. Few men would be 
tempted to travel to Klondike, much less to abide there, by the 
prospect of earning wages however high, or salaries however 
handsome. The climate is hideous, the ground always frozen, the 
summers are short, the winters so cold that mercury freezes and 
spirit thermometers become useless, and for three or four months 
darkness broods over the ice-bound land, and human beings, 
deprived of the sun, deteriorate both morally and physically. 
At this time, Mr. Kirk tells us, the disposition of the miners 
alters for the worse, and the absence of the sun’s light and heat 
basa marked effect on their personal appearance. Their faces 
grow pale and bloodless, they look “frightened to the last 
degree,” and the pupils of the eyes, in the effort to accommodate 
en to the pervading gloom, became unnaturally enlarged, 
; y, seeking gold in the great North-West is no holiday task. 
ko —— “a to know what it is like, and to read an entertain- 
bo K, we cordially Tecommend Twelve Months in Klondike, 
ich, in addition to its other merits, is handsomely and pro- 
usely illustrated. 






















































Bhs Macédoine. Par le Dr. Cléanthes Nicolaides. (Johannes 
: air aloe Nicolaides reminds us forcibly in this work 
ala a Political question, apart from Constantinople itself, 
oa . in the Balkans,—that of Macedonia. He writes from 
is i , — standpoint, and, valuable as his work undoubtedly 
pe Which he says must be taken cwm grano. His 
ts oes — are indisputable,—that the Macedonian question 
i oe eine the country is the last prop of Turkey in 
“ite » and because it interests other Powers, viz. Austria, 

imania, Russia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece. Macedonia is 














essentially Greek, the Turks during all their long occupation having 
created only one town. No other religion or culture than Greek 
has left its mark on the country, An account is given of the 
miserable Turkish administration of Macedonia, which is, of 
course, characterised by fraud and inefficiency, as in every land 
ruled by the Turk. Brigandage is rife, a population of two 
millions being exposed to attacks of violence numbering four 
thousand per annum. The urban administration is fearfully 
corrupt, and even if the Turkish Government is sincere in its 
dozens of iradés, nothing whatever comes of them. The officials 
who are supposed to carry out the injunctions of the Government 
are unpaid, and of course they levy blackmail on the unfortunate 
population. The author shows that the Macedonian question 
is viewed quite differently at Sofia and at Athens, for, in the 
event of the Turk being ejected as ruler, it is either Bulgaria or 
Greece which will come in for the Macedonian heritage. In 
Athens it is purely a question of historic Hellenic claims and 
Hellenic civilisation. This side of the question, the author thinks, 
should be decisive. The Slavonic people have done nothing for 
Macedonia, their conduct is “ brutal and immoral,” and “ Europe 
ought to speak of them only to curse them.” The statements of 
Herr von Mach in a recent work on the ethnology of Macedonia 
are contested, and the arguments for the Greek side enforced. 
Finally, the author says that Greece is winning all along the line 
in her contest with the Slav, and that she does so by reason of 
her superior force and culture. We should have said that the 
late war did not show that morale and capacity among the Greeks 
which our author assumes, while the military power, on the other 
hand, of Bulgaria is enormous, when considered with reference to 
her resources and size. The problem is a thorny one, and were it 
possible to assume an easy solution through Greece we should be 
glad to do so. But we doubt whether the future lies that way, 
considering the growth and irresistible propulsion of the Slav 
peoples. Still, those who wish to see the Greek view put with 
great ability, supported by many statistics, will do well to consult 
this interesting work. 


French Literature of To-day. By Yetta Blazede Bury. (Archi- 
bald Constable and Co. 63.)-—We gather that the lively sketches 
of modern French writers which make up this volume have 
appeared at different times in various American magazines. 
Mile. Blaze de Bury republishes them now with a special com- 
mendation to American readers. The principal criticism the 
book suggests is anticipated by the author in her preface. She 
says:—° To run a connecting thread through the sketches con- 
tained in this little book were a futile task. The thread would 
be broken at once; for could Zola be tied to Brunetiére or 
Anatole France to Voyiié? Re-edited papers, gathered into 
one volume, are very much like a miscellaneous company of 
steamboat passengers, each of whom has gone aboard indepen- 
dently. Ina book like this the reader comes upon the literary 
portraits that are presented to him, only one by one, as the 
captain of the boat visits cabin after cabin, &e., ke.” The com- 
parison between the independent appearances of the several 
articles and the goings on board of miscellaneous passengers is 
very well, and the likening of the reader to the captain visiting 
cabins is passable. But the part of the author is left out. 
We thought it was the principal business of the literary critic 
to run the connected and connecting thread of a judicial opinion 
througb the works and ways of the writers he discusses. The 
author should accompany the reader in his visits to the separate 
compartments of the book, and not only describe the matter and 
manner of the different writers, but point out the relation of 
their various methods to some body of well-digested, artistic, 
and philosophic principle. But Mademoiselle Blaze de Bury 
apparently takes the modern view of the critic’s duty, which leaves 
out criticism and recognises no deeper responsibility than that 
of the footman who introduces guests into a drawing-room. The 
provoking thing is that she goes so very near to grasping the 
thread that would have connected all these essays and made of 
them something much better than a mere collection of brilliant 
and entertaining reprints, and yet misses it! The article on 
Charcot, the great systematiser of the pathology of nervous 
diseases, is not only the best article in the book, but it is so 
remarkably good, and so full of interest and instruction 
bearing directly upon the subject of the influences that have 
made and marred the contemporary literature of France, that 
by itself it ought to secure a wide circulation for the volume. 
While discerning the work of Charcot and Richet in literature, 
art, and the dissecting-room, Mademoiselle Blaze de Bury seems 
to see clearly how far the scientific spirit has been an influence 
of light, and at what point it becomes, by the exclusion of higher 
lights, a cause of obscurantism. She does not appear to accept 


p her own person the doctrine that “the soul is the outcome of 
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cerebral forces.” But when she goes on to discuss the outcome | sider admirable; but it is not difficult to see, as we read how h 
of the new physiology in the new literature, she appears to lose | came to do so, and we think the better of him for seein . 
trust in her own judgment and to abdicate all critical prerogative. | Nor has he failed on occasion to stand up for those who . 
The papers oh Loti, Maupassant, Zola, and the De Goncourts are | wronged, for T. T. Lynch, for instance, Whose piety and hs 
certainly interesting, but they would have had far more point if | received from the greater part of his co-religionists the ve 
a clearer recognition ran through them of the moral and artistic | hardest treatment. Quite at the other pole of things oats 
results of the undue dominance of pathological studies. Also it | placed his very handsome recognition of the high qualities ot 
should be said that in fairness to the class of readers to whom | &. J. Holyoake. No one who reads this autobiography can fail 
this kind of book is most useful, some more distinct indication of | to be interested in it, and every one will rise from it, we believe 
an extremely repulsive side in Loti and Maupassant was almost with a higher opinion of the writer. On one point we must 
an obligation of honesty. express our emphatic dissent from Dr. Parker. The writer ot 
ap this notice has been an anonymous critic for many years, and his 
Back to Jesus: an Appeal to Evangelical Christians. By Richard | experience has deepened his conviction that, on the wholo 
A. Armstrong, B.A. (Philip Green. 1s.)—There is undoubtedly | anonymity works both for liberty and truth. F 
a marked tendency to-day to get back to the living personality of ee ee 
Jesus Christ as a source of present inspiration and a fount of 
hope and love. Of that tendency this little book is an illustra- 
tion. We must not expect too much from an earnest but slender 
work of a hundred pagez, but our difficulty concerning the view 
it takes is summed up in Mr. Armstrong’s own question: What 
Jesus? He repudiates the Jesus conceived by the theologians of 
the Church centuries after the appearance of Christ on earth 
He does not accept the Jesus of Paul who knew not his Master 
after the flesh. He rejects even the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel, 
written “ perhaps nearly a hundred years after that day when the 
darkness fell on Calvary.” We naturally suppose that we are to 
fa'l back on the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels, but we find that 
we must get behind these pictures even, “ already a little dimmed 
and distorted by the mists of time.” Does it come, then, to this, 
that the Jesus who can satisfy us is a subjective ideal, partly at 
least created by our own imagination? If so, then we are on the 
same plane as St. Paul, who, writing to Christian converts, said : 
“If we have known Christ after the flesh, henceforth know we 
Him no more.” Mr. Armstrong draws a most beautiful picture 
of a human Jesus, tender to the sinning and sorrowful, but this 
gracious figure is alone known by us from these very Gospels 
behind which we are to go. It is quite true that a resolute 
endeavour to live the life of Christ, or,as St. Paul put it, to be 
“crucified with Him,” will open new vistas to the soul, and will 
increase our knowledge of Christ. But, at the same time, the 
basis of that knowledge must be for all of us the record of th- 
Gospels, and of the few sayings contained in the unjoubted 
Pauline Epistles. In his appeal to Evangelical Christians, Mr. 
Armstrong is too inclined to ignore the fact that vague though 
beautiful feelings without intellectual doctrine will scarcely pilot 
men through the world of doubt and evil, but in insisting on the The Ascent through Christ : a Study of the Doctrine of Redemption 
eentral fact of the teaching and life of Jesus Christ Himself, | . : : : ; . Anh 
; in the Light of the Iheory of Evolution. By E. Gritlith-Jones, B.A. 
ane wen elaine danighen nie gomnt a eapeen ne Rie ee (James Bowden. 7s. 6d.)—In reading this remarkable book we are 
iat tag ta ben Che terme piece of panginee Senne: constantly tempted to repeat those lines of Clough,— 


The Human Machine. By J. F. Nisbet. (Grant Richards, 6s,) 
—This somewhat too materialistic ‘‘ inquiry into the diversity of 
human faculty,” by that able and remarkable journalist, the 
late Mr. J. F. Nisbet, is, however much we may dissent from the 
author’s fundamental position, an undoubtedly clever and 
suggestive book. We understand that the author died suddenly 
while his book was going through the press, which may, perhaps, 
account for the want of essential unity in it as a work of 
philosophical exposition. Nothing could be more contradictory 
than the tone and arguments of the earlier sections, which are 
unmistakably and crassly materialistic, and the chapter toward 
the close in which Mr. Nisbet argues in favour of the necessity 
of a religion. “Nothing is more certain than that, amid tho 
trials of life, humanity feels the need of clinging to ideals, ta a 
something outside or beyond itself, which makes for righteous. 
ness” (p. 245). “It is a strange want on the part of humanity, 
that of a personality of some kind to venerate” (p. 247). This 
clinging to the ideal, and this paramount human cry for 4 
personal God, may be “strange” to the modern scientific 
materialist, but surely these are, or should be, the main factors 
in an “inquiry” into the primal instincts and necessities of 
humanity,—or, as Mr. Nisbet prefers to word it, “the human 
machine.” In placing a finger on what we regard as the essen: 
tial error and misconception of this work, we should be among 
the first to praise Mr. Nisbet’s vigorous independence of mind, 
and his singular clearness of vision in dealing with purely 
mundane matters. We have rarely met with anything so sound 
as the author’s common-sense criticism of popular Socialism, or 
his vigorous handling of the much-discussed modern “sex” 
problem. 


The Tragedy of Dreyfus. By G. W. Steevens. (Harper and ae rene thi oo 
Brothers. 5s.)—The larger part of this book consists of a series | Mr. Grifith-Jones asks us to consider once more the general 
of brilliant sketches of the trial‘at Rennes by the correspondent body of doctrine of historie Christianity, and to consider it in the 
of the Daily Mail. It is not, however, a mere reproduction of light of the theory of evolution. It has become sufficiently plain 
newspaper articles. Mr. Steevens has welded his correspondence | that evolution, in place of destroying the religious idea, as a few Notes 
together and produced a book which holds the reader from the superficial persons on both sides hoped and feared, is investing and 
first page to the last, as if he had never before heard the facts | that fundamental idea of the human mind with new sanctions and stead 
which the writer puts before him, So far as we know, Mr. | with a far deeper power. The theory of evolution, by which of editin 
Steevens occupies alone the space between the camps of the | course we do not mean mere Darwinism, seems to give to the early 
Dreyfusards and the Anti-Dreyfusards. He is sure that Dreyfus | grawa of life a more far-reaching purpose, to enbance our ides whick 
was unjustly condemned,—he is not quite certain that he is} of immense tendencies and purposes which are being slowly Thus 
innocent. He is sure that Gonse and Mercier are scoundrels,— | worked out under conditions of time and space. God is by the lo 
he is not sure but that the Rennes Court-Martial found a] yo means shut out from His world, but His working is m death 
verdict in accordance with its conscience. He went to Rennes garded as immanent, His life as pervading the universe. The for it, 
e-nvinced,—he came away mystified. His portraits of the chief | chief ditticulty, however, in reconciling this great conception careft 
fisures in the trial are like suggestions for the rdles of a great | of a world being evolved by the very life and breath of Gul which 
py. Evamoured of impartiality, though unsparing to Mercier, | with the Christian doctrine lies in the Christian teaching of ayster 
he is grudging to Piequart, and brings vividly before us, not a | the fall of man. ‘To that problem, therefore, Mr. Griffith-Jones come 
hero, but a cool, logical French head on the top of an ill-fitting | first addresses himself with a fair scientific equipment. He takes 
coat. Mr. Steevens has the power of showing his readers every- up the scientific idea of degeneration, that backward current 
thing that he himself can see. Such is his ability and such is his | which Darwin noted in the general movement we call evolution. 
limitation. He should arrange the “ Dreyfus Tragedy” for the | The degeneration observed in Nature, which has led to Te 
stage. He would delight the public,—and not help out the truth. | warkable results alike in the animal and plant world and ia presen 
In connection with his study of the Dreyfus case, we may | the races of mankind, is also a great fact in the spiritual world, person 
also mention Mr. Steevens’s book on India (W. Blackwood and | The Biblical doctrine of sin is then declared, after a full investie decisic 


Sons, 6s.) It has the same excellences of vividness and power, gation, to be consonant with the ascertained results of anthro Parlia 
jence, missta 
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and the same fault—over-ewphasis. pology, as it is consistent with the testimony of conse 
erecta Here, then, unlike so many apologetics which shirk either s¢ 
A Preacher’s Life. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Hodder and | or the plain teachings of the Bible, we have the fall of man! 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Dr. Parker speaks kindly of those wkom he has | recognised, and asserted to be conformable to all that <a 
occasion tu mentioo, whether they were frieuds or opponents, and | has to teach about the race. The question then artemh arran 
we have no wish to say anything but what is kind of him. ‘These | how shall a fallen race be redeemed? Man has in himself no treatis 
pages, indeed, are a not inetfective apologia pro vita. He has | self-recovery, any more than a watch whose mainspripg = leadin 
expressed admiration for some neonle whom we eanla nat ean. ! been broken can mend itself. The Creator can alone work the 
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by the revelation of the true life and by a process of in- 
change °Y This was accomplished for man through the “ Word 
ory » by which sin was condemned in the flesh, the 
pale 0 of human nature were revealed, and the power and 
possibl ao of God to redeem wereshown to man. Ina word, an 
ee arose, and in him the tide turned, the renewal of 
mee began. ’ he author considevs the principle of evolution 
= phe to the Incarnation and the Resurrection, and he 
_ at in some fresh and original thoughts, greatly extends 
ae of both these divine mysteries. Some subsidiary 
peeres close a work of singular interest and importance which 


ye trust will find many readers. 


Embroidery; or, The Craft of the Needle. By W. G. Paulson 
Townsend. Assisted by Louisa F. Pesel and others. (Truslove, 
Hanson, and Comba. 3s. 6d.)—It is difficult to write anything 
tothe point on this subject, and the author has wisely devoted 
most of his space to an account of the illustrations, which are 
mavy and good. The technique of this art is 60 simple that 
there is not much need for handbooks dealing with it, and more 
real good will be gained by studying, say, the seventeenth 
wotury Italian chasuble back (Plate No. 22) than by the careful 
vorking of intricate stitches, not that these should be neglected. 
The worker will find much of use and interest in this book on 
the subject of stitches and materials. Some of the modern 
patterns in this book are good, but, in common with much of the 
present-day designing, they lack the quality of power and in- 
gritableness that characterises the Renaissance work. 





The Life Story of the Late Sir Charles Tilston Bright. By E. B. 
Bright (Brother) and C. Bright (Son). (Constable and Co. 
63s, net.) These two volumes are the story writ large, but not 
too large, for those who are specially interested in the subject of 
submarine telegraphy. Charles Bright was not one of the men 
ho waste time in waiting. He was married before he was 
twenty-one (having been then engaged nearly two years), and he 
vas knighted at twenty-six. These and other interesting traits 
of personal life and character increase the interest of a remarkable 
atory of successful achievement. 


The History of South America. By an American. Translated 
by Adnah D. Jones. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 10s. 6d.)—If 
itwas worth while to publish this book, it was worth while to 
complete it. The history is not carried beyond 1876, and the 
twenty odd years that have passed since that date have materi- 
ally changed the situation, and that not for the better. It would 
have been interesting to have a table of the comparative prices 
cf South American stocks in 1876 and 1898. The “ American’s ” 
story is worth reading ; he knew his subject. But for practical 
purposes—that is, for any one who wants to know what the South 
American Republics are now and what are their prospects—the 
book is of but small use, 





Ruling Cases. Arranged, annotated, and edited by Robert 
Campbell, M.A., and other Members of tne Bar. With American 
Notes by Imping Browne, Vols. XVII. and XVIII. (Stevens 
and Sons, 25s. each net.)—The series of Ruling Cases is making 
steady, and even rapid, progress towards completion, and the 
editing and arrangement show, if anything, an improvement on the 
early volumes. At the same time the selection of headings under 
which the cases are distributed is not yet beyond criticism, 
Thus in Vol. XVII. the ruling case as to heriots, or the right of 
the lord of the manor to take the best beast on the tenant’s 
death, comes under ‘‘ Manorial Right,” where no one would look 
for it, and there is no heading or cross-reference “ Heriot.” A 
careful index will be wanted to make good defects of this kind, 
which, however, are more or less inevitable in a subject so un- 
systematic and ill-arranged as English law. Under “ Marriage” 
come the two famous cases “ Dalrymple v. Dalrymple” and 
“Regina v. Millis,” the first of which recognised that in Scot- 
land, according to the eld Canon Law of Christendom, marriage 
by contract was valid without religious celebration, while in the 
second case the House of Lords decided that in England the 
Presence of a priest before the Reformation, and afterwards of a 
person in Holy Orders, was essential to a valid marriage. This 
Gecision is good law, and could only be reversed by Act of 
Parliament, but it is now admittedly bad history, seeing that it 
usstates the past. This, however, is not the first uohistorical 
Proposition that has been affirmed as law. The articles “Master 
and Servant” and “Mines and Minerals” fill the greater part of 
‘ts volume. Most of Vol. XVIII. is devoted to an excellent 
srapgement of the cases on Mortgage, amounting in fact to a 
— on the whole subject by the late Mr. Gordon Robbins, the 

ing authority, who unfortunately died while the volume was 





at press. The editor also records the loss of his American 
‘colleague, Mr. Irving Browne, whose place will be supplied by the 
Hon. Leonard A. Jones, a well-known American text-writer. 


La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au XIX*. Svrécle, 
Premiére Partie, “Newman et le Mouvement d’Oxford.” Par 
Paul Thureau-Dangin. (E. Plon, Nourrit, et Cie., Paris )— 
M. Thureau-Dangin gives us in his sketch of the history of the 
Oxford Movement an opportunity of gaining fresh insight into 
the meaning and result of the Movement by studying it from the 
foreign and Roman Catholic point of view. The book opens with 
an introduction in which the position of the English Church up 
to and at the time of the beginning of the Movement is sketched, 
and its probable effect on the progress of that Church towards what 
M. Thureau-langin considers Catholic truth is indicated. Here, 
as elsewhere throughout the book, we are struck with the author’s 
scrupulous fairness and understanding of the Anglican position. 
In endeavouring to forecast the future relations of the English 
and Roman Churches, he is careful to say that at the present 
moment he sees no indication of any immediate and corporate 
movement on the part of the former towards submission to 
Roman claims, for he sees that the very advances in Catholic 
practices and belief which have been such a marked result of the 
Oxford Movement, and have been welcomed by many Romans as 
hopeful signs of progress on our part, may, and in fact do, tend 
to the satisfying, while still in the Anglican Communion, of the 
needs and scruples of many minds, who without them would be 
driven to seek what they want in the Roman Church. He there- 
fore feels unable to do more than express his belief that a 
revival of religious truth and activity so obviously begun 
and carried on under God’s blessing must tend to the 
ultimate advancement of the Truth, such as he holds it. 
In the main part of his book M. Thureau-Dangin gives a very 
clear and well-balanced history of the Oxford Movement, from its 
beginning in 1833 till Newman’s secession in 1845. Throughout 
these chapters M. Dangin takes Newman as the hero of the story 
he has to tell, and is thereby led into some exaggeration of his 
position as leader of the Movement, which really owed more of 
its policy and direction to Pusey, and still more to Keble, though 
the latter’s absence from Oxford brought him less prominently 
before the public. In reading these pages we follow once more 
the story of Newman's carly work for the rousing of the English 
Church from her fatal lethargy, of his rapid and brilliant success, 
of his long struggle against doubts as to the truth of the 
Anglican position, of his final surrender, and the tragic parting 
between him and his friends. The story is familiar enough, but 
we are grateful to M. Thureau-Dangin for having written it again, 
adding to it, as he does, the freshness of view only possible to a 
student who, while fundamentally sympathetic with the men he 
describes, is himself the product of a training and atmosphere 
widely alien from theirs. 


Tales of the Divining Rod. By G. D. Beaven. (A. H. Stockwell 
and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Beaven here dilates at considerable length on 
a subject which, as has been demonstrated by the recent Report 
of the Society for Psychical Research, is much better known, 
especially in the non-scientific section of society, than is gener 
ally understood. A tew years ago it would have “ sounded like 
fables from the land of spirits” to read that “sending for the 
‘dowser’ to solve the difficult question of ‘ water-supply ’ is 
almost a daily occurrence, and land agents, builders, engineers, 
and others call for and employ this useful instrument; while 
with the greater publicity given to the subject by a more intelligent 
press—the reporter present to note down the modus operand: of 
divining as he would any other interesting transaction—and the 
undeniable and positive benefits which are seen to accrue from its 
use, extended belief in, and recourse to, this valuable agent must 
inevitably ensue.” Mr. Beaven is, therefore, quite entitled to 
tell the same story as the reporter in these “tales,” though he is 
careful to declare beforehand that the incidents which exemplify 
this peculiar force are not all fictitious. “Many of them—and 
especially does this apply to water-finding—are founded on facts, 
and so is much else herein written connected with the stories true 
and taken from life, though the names of individuals and locali- 
ties are, for obvious reasons, altered.” It would be a pity, how- 
ever, if ordinary readers were to be faced at every second page of 
a book that interests them with the difficult question as to 
whether what is before their eyes is fiction or only truth 
stranger than fiction. This is really unnecessary, so far at 
least as the first, most interesting, most romantic, and longest 
of these stories —that which begins with “The spell of the 
creeping copse”—is concerned. Mr. Beaven writes in an old- 
fashioned style, which occasionally becomes tedions, and, as a 
consequence, is better adapted to the telling of short than of 
long stories, -~ stories, too, in which his “purpose” is more 
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clearly seen, and is also less obtrusive. Such are “The Mystery 
of the Mere,” “Reuben Rhodhart’s Retributive Rod,” and 
“ Paul Fanchard’s Purchase.” On the whole, however, the most 
valuable chapters are those in which Mr. Beaven appears as the 
pamphleteer pure and simple, and introduces the evidence and 
arguments of men of science and others. There is no question 
as to his enthusiasm, even though it may beonawrongtrack. His 
book should be read by all who are seriously interested in the 
divining-rod, along with the Report submitted to the Psychical 
Society, which was reviewed some time ago in our columns. 


Enchanted India. By Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch. (Harper 
and Brothers. 6s.)—We have here what appears to be an excellent 
translation, by “Clara Bell,” of an interesting volume on India 
by Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch. It was originally written in 
French, but the English translation has been published in 
advance of the French edition, and in every way merits the 
attention of British students of India. For the Prince com- 
mands a style of considerable photographic power. He can 
hit off a city and a horror with equal (apparent) ease in a 
few lines. Here, for instance, is a sketch of Jeypoor :—‘‘ Broad 
streets crossing each other at right angles; houses, palaces, arch- 
ways flanked by towers and colonnades, all alike covered with 
pink-washed plaster decorated with white. And all the buildings 
have the hasty, temporary appearance of a town up for an 
exhibition to last only a few months.” Take, again, this almost 
Zolaesque representation of the miseries of a famine at Cawn- 
pore :—* Here—in the poorhouse—from twelve to fifteen hundred 
wretched skeletons had found shelter, spectres with shoulder- 
blades almost cutting through the skin, arms shrunk to the 
bone, with the elbow-joint like a knot in the middle, and at 
the end hands which looked enormous and flat and limp, 
as if every knuckle were dislocated. Their gnarled knees 
projected from the fearful leanness of their legs, and the 
tightened skin between the starting ribs showed the hollow pit 
of the stomach.” ‘The Prince does not hesitate to point out what 
he regards as the weaknesses of British government in India, 
and as he has a pretty turn for sarcasm he does this very 
effectually, as when he says of the conduct of the baboos in 
famine time, ‘‘these gentlemen of the Civil Service would put in 
an appearance ‘now and then ’—the eternal ‘now and then’ that 


’ 


answers every question in India.’ 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A LIVELY BOOK ABOUT THE STAGE. 


THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. By Srantey 


JONES. 3s. 6d. 

“ Many attacks have been levelled against the actor since he was ranked by Act 
of Parliament with ‘rogues and vagabouds, and Prynne denounced him in 
* Histriomastix.’ Livelier reading, however, he can rarely have had than in‘ The 
Actor and his Art.’....< Just, pungent, full of common sense.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 














THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


LEGENDS OF THE BASTILLE. Authorised 


Translation from the French of F. FUNCK-BRENTANO, with an Introduction by 
VICTORIEN SARDOU, Large crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations,6s. [Just ready. 


OLD LONDON TAVERNS. By Enpwarp 


CALLOW. Large crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. [Just ready. 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


BABY WILKINSON’S V.C. By Colonel Newn- 


HAM-DAVIS. 68. 
“An excellent collection of short stories all of which possess a strong military 
flavour....the tales are all well told and make capital reading.”—Scotsman. 


THE PARSON AND THE FOOL. By Witreip 


WOOLLAM. 3s. 6d. 
‘A cleverer novel in its way it has not been our lot to come across for some 


time.”’— Newcastle Chronicle. 


A RIVIERA ROMANCE. 


ROOSEVELT, Author of “ The Copper Queen.” 6s. 
“Full of life, and stir, and passion.”— World. 


GERALD FITZGERALD. By Cuarzzs Lever. 


~ Full to the brim with adventures of the most exciting kind.”— Truth. 














By Buancue 


THREE BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 


Price 5s, each. 


THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE. 


HAMBLEN. With a Frontispiece by W. B. Handforth. 


THE FUGITIVE. By.Joun H.R. Spears. With numerous 
Iilustrations by Walter Russell. 


THE STORY OF AN OCEAN TRAMP. By Captain 


CHARLES CLARK. Illustrated by W. B. Handforth. 
TWO NEW & AMUSING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
Full of Coloured Pictures. Price $s, 6d. each. 


DISCONTENTED SUSAN. By Fiorence Leiex. Iilus- 


trated by the Author. 


GREEDY FREDERICK. Uniform with‘ Discontented Susan.’ 


By HERBERT E. 





neva 
A SELECTION FROM 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & co. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKs, 
DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMy, 


2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 
UNIFORM WITH THE 2 VOL. EDITION OF MAHAN'S “NELSON* 


THE LIFE OF WELLINGTON: 


The Restoration of the Martial 
Great Britain. eeeaiieed 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, MP, Bart, PRs 


Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, Photogravures, & 
[Ready shortly, 

This memoir covers both the military and civil career of the Duke In res 
to the campaign of Waterloo, about which such abundant controversy hae nt 
full advantage has been taken of the researches of recent writers-fro 
German, American, and English....The present Duke has afforded sir Hert, a 
Maxwell full facility for examining many MSS., revealing motives bj Thert 
obscure, and explaining conduct hitherto misinterpreted or imperfectly —o 
stood. Besides this important source of information, the confidential pond 
spondence of the Duke of Wellington with the second Marquess and Marchiones 
s a one her pene Neodegpe have been placed at the author's Fro 

y the present Marquess of Salis! and will be found P at Aas 
most interesting matter. “ to contain a great deal of 

Illustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application, 








NOW READY.—IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE s 
Small 4to, bound in Khaki cloth, 12. 6d. ee ies 


THE BRITISH ARMY. By a Lirvr-Coxoym, 


IN THE ARMY. With an Introduction by Major;General F. Maurice 
With 13 Full-page Plates in Colour, other Fall pane Illustrations prt 
Cuts in the Text. The Portraits include General Sir Redvers Buller. Maior. 
poy y Lord Methuen, General Sir Evelyn Wood, the Marquis of Lansiowna 
rc., &¢c. i 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “IRONCLADS IN ACIION.” (NOW 
IN ITS SEVENTH EDITION.) 7 

READY SHORTLY.—Demy 8vo, with numerous Full-page Illustrations, Maps 
Charts, and Battle Plans, 14s. net. — ‘i 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. Naval 


History of the Spanish-American War. By H. W. WILSON, Author of 
“Tronclads in Action.” 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER, 1899.—Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. not 


LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN; 


and other Articles. By Captain ALFRED T. Maman, D.C.L., Aut 
“The Interest of America in Sea Power,” “ The Influence of Sea Power ups 
History, 1660-1783,” “ The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire,” “ The Life of Nelson,” &c. 


REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Anruvr BELL (N. D'Anvers), 
Author of * The Elementary History of Art,” &c. Illustrated by 6 beautifully 
printed Photogravures and 44 Half-tone Reproductions from characteristic 
examples of the representative work of 50 of the greatest painters of the nine 
teenth century. Illustrated, colombier 8vo, 30s. net. [Ready in November. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. Edited by MAX RoosEs, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
Antwerp. Translated by F. KNOWLES. With Biographical Notices. With 
over 200 Tllustrations, besides 6 Etchings by Philip Zileken, 6 Photogravure 
Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates. Vol. I. published in 1898, Vol. IL 
now ready. 4to, cloth extra, about 300 pp., each £2 2s. net. 
“ This handsome book....Type and reproductions are all that could be desire 
Biographical notices of twelve artists are given, with examples of their w 
The materials are here fora tar wider appreciation of Dutch Art than 
been possible for the average English student.”—St. James's Gazetle 
SOME ATTRACTIVE WORKS OF FICTION. 
NEW VOLUME BY FERGUS HUME. 


“| = ~~ 

THE INDIAN BANGLE. By Ferrous Hove, 
Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Crown &vo, 3s. 61. (Ready) 
“The author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ has produced another novel 
of notable power and ingennity....The thread of romance that runs thi 
the tale links together the many sensational incidents.”--Scotsman 
interest is well-sustained, and the most exacting cannot complain of watt 
movement or excitement.”--Saturday Review, 


BEYOND THE GREAT SOUTH WALL: being 


some Surprising Details of the Voyage of the Steam Yacht. * Race a a8 
Reported by her Owner, JOHN, Viscount HEATHERSLIE, to FRANK SavILB 
Author of “John Ship, Mariner,” &c. Crown 8vo, 65. (Ready.) “thé 
author has the knack of sensational narrative in no ordinary degree. ~ 
Glasgow Herald. “'There is plenty of good work in the story.”—Spectator. 


THE BLACK TERROR: a Romance of Russia 


By JoHNn K. Leys, Author of “The Lindsays,” “The Lawyer's Secret, 
“Under a Mask,” &e. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Ready.) “The plot is very r 
handled and worked out to a very romantic ending, not without ma 
and adventures, which make the book one of absorbing interest. ~Sel 
“Is a thrilling and cleverly told story.’—Glasgow Herald. ™“ Mr. 
decidedly happy in the contrivance of incident.” -Spectator. 
constructed and readable story.”—Morning Leader. 
READY.—The Latest Addition to LOW'S 2s. 6p. LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
NOVELS.—WILLIAM BLACK’S 


WILD EELIN: her Escapades, Adventures 


and Bitter Sorrows. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. “We have liked peers 
well from Mr. Black’s pen since his ‘ Princess of Thule +++. Well we ehued 
ing.”—Atheneum. “Wild Eelin is a delightful figure, in beige serge 
virtues and Highland faults of character vie for attractivencss.. -. hoe 
not going to recapitulate a story which Mr. Black has been at the pa 
with all his unique charm.” —Dvily Chronicle. 

*,* A Complete List of New Books sent post-free on application. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 





THE REDEMPTION OF 
EGYPT. 


gy W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A., Author of “South Africa.” 


With 4Illustrations in Colour, and 20 Full-page and 70 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Cloth, gilt top, 
352 pages, extra feap. 4to, 25s. net. (Just out, 


this volume is to represent the physical and social characteristics of 
Line gpontorr with the work of political reorganisation and industrial 
development now in progress. 


ong the Contents are:--The Remains of Mediwval Cairo—The Mosques of 
care asillustrative of Saracenic Art-—-The Pyramidsand the Temples in the Neigb- 


uxor and at Phila—The Government Schools and the Mosque Schools 
beara’ of gain Works—The Cotton and Sugar Industries—Agriculture and 
Light Railways—The Prisons—Local Administration—and the Industrial Develop- 
ment of the Soudan. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


A New Prose Translation. With Essays, Literary and Mythological, by 
ANDREW LANG. Illustrated with 7 Photogravure Plates, and 7 Half-tone 
subjects from old Greek Sculptures. Crown 8yo, 272 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
18.6. [Just out. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


Twenty-three Essays by various Authors on Social, Personal, Political, and 
Economic Problems and Obligations. Edited by the Rev. J. E. HAND, with a 
Preface by the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 528 pages, 
6s, net. [Just out. 


AN ANIMAL ALPHABET BOOK. 


In 30 Designs, printed in Red and Black, with Cover and Verses. By 
Sarna M. FALLON. Pott oblong, Cover in Colours, 2s. 6d. (Just out. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 


By CHARLES READE. A New Edition, with 74 Illustrations, besides Initials 
and Cover, by HUGH THOMSON, and an Introduction by Austin Dopson. 
Crown 8vo, 352 pages, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. [Just aut. 


Also 200 Special Copies on Arnold’s hand-made paper, super- 
royal 8vo, 30s. net. 





TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. 


Rendered into English by JosreH JACOBS. With an Introduction. Also 20 
Full-page Designs, Illustrated Borders to each Story, and a Cover by BYAM 
SHAW. Pott 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Just out. 





NEW EDITIONS OF RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
PRAZETERITA: 


Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps Worthy 
of Memory in my Past Life. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. each net; roan gilt, 7s. 6d. each net. 


Vol. I—Consisting of 12 Chapters, with Engraving of “ My Two 
Aunts ”"—1819 to 1839, 
[Just out. 
Vol. I1I.—Consisting of 12 Chapters, with Plates of “Old Dover 
Packet Jib” and “ The Castle of Annecy "—1839 to 1849. 
[Just out. 
Vol. 111—Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with Parts I. 
and IT. of “ Dilecta” and a THIRD hitherto unpublished Part, 
in addition to a Chronology and comprehensive Index to the 
whole work, and a Plate of “The Grand Chartreuse,” from a 
Drawing by Mr. Ruskin—1850 to 1864, 
[Nearly ready. 





ON THE OLD ROAD: 


A Collection of Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature 
and Art. In3 vols, (sold separately), cloth, gilt top, 5s. each net. 


(Shortly. 
GIOTTO AND HIS 
WORKS IN PADDA. 


A New Small Edition of the work formerly in the possession of 
the Arundel Society, With 50 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


READINGS in ‘FORS CLAVIGERA. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 








[Nearly ready. 





JOHN C. NIMMO'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. F. A. GASQUET. D.D., 0.S.B. 
IMPORTANT to STUDENTS of the REFORMATION PERIOD, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE EVE OF THE REFORMA- 
TION : Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the 
English People in the Period preceding the Rejection of the 
Roman Jurisdiction by Henry VIII. 


NOTE.—This is not a controversial work, but a study chiefly of the literature, 
&c., of the period in order to see what people were doing, saying, and thinking 
about before the change of religion. As touching upon rather new ground, and 
at the same time widening the fleld of view in the Reformation questian, it_should 
be of great interest at the present moment. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON PALESTINE. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 16 Tllustrations reproduced 
in Colours in Facsimile of the Original Oil Paintings by 
the Author, price 12s. Gd. net. 


TWO YEARS IN PALESTINE AND 


SYRIA. By MarGaret Tuomas, Author of “A Scamper 
through Spain and Tangier,” &c. 

Scotsman.—“ Although the books on modern Jerusalem and Syria be a multi- 
tude no man can number, there is still room for a volume like that which Miss 
Thomas has produced.... What chiefly gives their interest to these sketches is the 
spirit of truth that inspires them, and the clearness of vision which they 
discover.,..and the clever reproductions in colour of drawings made by her.” 


AN ARTIST IN SPAIN. 
In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait, 
after the Painting by Jan Veth, and 39 Illustrations, 
price 12s. 6d. net. 


SPAIN : the Story of a Journey. By Joznr 


IsRAELS, With a Portrait in Photogravure, and 39 Repro- 
ductions of Drawings by the Author. Translated from the 
Dutch by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


NOTE.—The author and illustrator of this book has long been acknowledged 
the most popular painter of the day, in this, the best sense, that his work claims 
the admiration net only of the critics, the collectors, and the di/ettanti, but also 
of those uncultured people who, understanding nothing of painting, having no 
care for artisticity or virtuosity, cannot fail to be penetrated by the poetry that 
fills each of the veteran’s canvases. 


A CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
with Portrait and 32 Illustrations, price 12s. net. 


THE REMINISCENCES AND RE.- 
COLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN GRONOW: being Anecdotes 
of the Camp, Court, Clubs, and Society, 1810-1860. With Por- 
trait and 32 [Illustrations from Contemporary Sources by 
Joseph Grego. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 6 Photogravure Portraits 
and 30 other Illustrations from Contemporary Sources, 

price 7s. 6d. net. 


WORDS ON WELLINGTON. The 


Duke—Waterloo—The Ball. By Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Bart., 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW ILLUSTRATED LARGE-TYPE 

EDITION OF WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MARY POWELL.” 

In crown 8vo, with 10 [lustrations by John Jellicoe, price 63., cloth 

elegant, gilt top, uniform with preceding Volumes—viz., “The 

Household of Sir Thos. More,” “The Maiden and Married Life of 

Mary Powell (afterwards Mistress Milton),” &c., &c. 


THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD 


OSBORNE, Citizen and Cloth-Worker of London. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY VIOLET FANE. 

1 vol. small 4to, bound in half-calf, gilt top; 260 Copies printed 
for England and America on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, each 
numbered, type distributed, price 10s, 6d. net; uniform with pre- 
vious Volumes by the same Author—viz., “ Poems,” and “ Under 
Cross and Crescent.” 


BETWIXT TWO SEAS. Poems and 


Ballads. Written at Constantinople and Therapia, By VIOLET 
FANE. 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITION, now completed in 24 vols. 
crown $Svo, tastefully bound in green cloth, gilt, in which binding 
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“ Norice.— With this week's “SPECTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WERK. 
———@-—_ 


N Monday the most important action of the war up till now 
took place at Ladysmith,—an action whicb, unhappily, 
included the isolation and surrender of a British column. 
We must deal first with that event. Sir George White on 
Sunday matured his plans for an attack on the Boer posi- 
tions on the following morning. One feature of this opera- 
tion was to despatch a force under cover of night to surprise 
a position on the Boers’ right flank. Accordingly a column 
consisting of the 10th Mountain Battery, four and a half 
companies of the Gloucesters, and six companies of the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, the whole under Colonel Carleton, started on 
Sunday night to march up Bell’s Spruit, anarrow valley running 
almost directly north from Ladysmith. Colonel Carleton’s 
orders were ‘‘ to seize Nicholson’s Nek, or some position near 
Nicholson’s Nek, thus turning the enemy’s right flank.” 
All went well till the column got about two miles from 
Nicholson’s Nek. At this point two boulders rolled from the 
hill, and a few rifle-shots stampeded the infantry ammunition 
mules and the battery mules, and thus the guns and the 
reserve ammunition were lost before the fight had begun, 
Our soldier, however, fixed bayonets, seized a hill on the left 
of the roac with but little opposition, and at once began to 
prepare shelters from gun fire. At dawn the attack by the 
Boers began. At 9.30 reinforcements arrived, and they were 
able to push the attack with great energy. Nevertheless, for 
some five hours more our troops held out. At 3 p.m., however, 
their ammunition was all gone, and they had no course open 
to them but to surrender. 








The accounts of the surrender are still very meagre, but the 
report of the correspondent of the Star, who visited the field, 
s°ems to show that about twenty officers and men were killed 
outright, about one hundred wounded, and something under 
nine hundred were sent as prisoners to Pretoria. In all our 
fighting force was diminished by about one thousand men. 
As we have said elsewhere, the reverse at Nicholson’s Nek 
must not be regarded from the military point of view as a 
disaster of the first magnitude. It is to be deeply deplored 
on account of the suffering, moral far more than physical, en- 
dared by the brave men who were obliged to surrender, but 
it cannot affect the main course of the war. We have dealt 
elsewhere with some of the military questions raised by the 
disaster, but will only say here that Sir George White has 
shown both moral fortitude and magnanimity, and that his 
couduct must not be judged till we know all the facts. It 
remains to be said that the country at large, our public xen 
of all shades of Opinion, from Lord Rosebery to Lord 





Selborne, and the whole Press have taken the reverse in the 
best possible spirit. There has been fair criticism, but there 
has been neither hysteria nor recrimination. In trutb, our 
people never show better than at the moment of a public 
disaster. 


While our men were making their hopeless stand at 
Nicholson’s Nek on Monday morning Sir George White was 
using his whole force, except an obligatory garrison for the 
camp, in what may best be described as an attempt to push 
back the slow and steady advance of the Boers to hem him 
in. Friday’s Daily Telegraph contains the best account of 
the action hitherto published. Aecording to its corre- 
spondent, General White’s plan was to fight three simul- 
taneous actions—besides, of course, the advance by Bell's 
Spruit—one on each flank, and one at the centre. At all 
three points, however, the Boer resistance—the enemy greatly 
outnumbered us—was too strong, and by eleven o’clock we 
were obliged to retire. Our soldiers evidently behaved 
with great courage, and, says the Dazly Telegraph corre- 
spondent, “showed themselves fally a match for the Boers, 
both in shooting ability and in pluck, although they were 
faced by double their own numbers, posted upon rough 
ground, which had been previously prepared for defence and 
to resist a cannonade.” 


To our artillery, however, belonged the chief honours of 
the day, for the guns seem to have been splendidly handled. 
Especially fine was the shooting of the guns manned by blue- 
jackets from the ‘ Powerfal,’ which had been brought up from 
Durban on specially built trucks,—a feat which has 
astonished all the experts, for these great fifty-pounder 
quickfirers are some 20 ft. long and very heavy. The naval 
guns seem to have been brought into action as soon as they 
arrived, bat, unfortunately, too late to do much more than 
cover our retirement on Monday. It is clear, however, that 
they are more than a match for the heaviest Boer guns, 
They have repeatedly silenced the Boer batteries, for their fire 
is as rapid and accurate as it is destructive. It remains 
to be said of Monday’s action that the Boers showed splendid 
courage, and that our losses were unfortunately very heavy,— 
z.e, 60 killed and 240 wounded. Taking the war as far as it 
has gone, our loss appears to be approximately: killed, 200; 
wounded, 800; missing and prisoners, about 1,200. Thus, in 
all, our fighting force has been reduced during the fortnight 
of active operations by about 2 200 men. 

To go on with tke chronicle of the war; the artillery duel 
seems to have been continued on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
our heavy naval gans keeping down the enemy’s fire. On 
Thursday news was received that the telegraphic communica- 
tion between Ladysmith and Natal had been severed. This 
points, of course, to the fact that parties of Boers have worked 
their way to the South of Ladysmith and cut the wires, but 
it by no means shows either that the railway line has been 
destroyed, or that Ladysmith is closely. invested. In all 
probability it would take a very considerable Boer force to 
destroy the great bridge over the Tugela River, for it is 
strongly guarded, and the Boers would not, we expect, care 
to weaken their force by detaching a large number of men to 
the South. 





But though Ladysmith is not yet invested, it is impossible 
to deny that during the next week there must be a great deal 
of anxiety as to the position in Natal. We trust and believe, 
however, that General White, who certainly was quite safe on 
Thursday, will not only be abie to hold his own, but by repelling 
the enemy’s attacks will greatly reduce the military power of 
the Boers. The question now is, What will be the best way 
of relieving him? Quite sufficient British troops for the 
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purpose should be in South Africa by Saturday next, but 
there are two ways of disposing of them. They may either 
be sent to De Aar Junction, and begin the invasion of the 
Free State from there at once—an operation which must 
soon bring the force before Ladysmith back to defend their 
own territories—or they may be sent direct, by Pietermaritz- 
burg or through Zululand, to co-operate with General White, 
and so take the Boers investing Ladysmith between two 
fires. Which plan will be adopted we cannot, of course, say. 
All depends upon local considerations, and upon how far 
General White’s position may be counted upon as secure, 
but one or other operation will clearly be undertaken without 
delay. 

The tone of the Continental Press has been rather steadied 
than inflamed by the reverse at Ladysmith. Aimost every- 
where sympathy for the Boers is slightly cooled by their 
assumed successes. They have ceased to be “a peaceful little 
people attacked by a vast predatory Empire.’ There is, of 
course, general exultation at the English “defeat,” the 
accidental cause of which was not known; but the respectable 
journals, even in France, all admire General White’s 
magnanimity, and are impressed by the coolness of the 
British public. The J%yaro attributes to the General, 
because he told the truth, something of antique heroism. 
The German papers still talk of our soldiers as “mer- 
cenaries,” which is about as fair as it would be to speak 
of theirs as “conscripts forced to enlist under penalty of 
deatb,” but they appreciate the English calm, and do not 
expect that the reverse will greatly affect the campaign; a 
tone in which they are imitated by the Austrians, who, how- 
ever, seem seriously to expect a rising within Cape Colony. 
Only in Russia is there a sort of yell of pleasure, and a dis- 
position to press the Government to derive some advantage 
from British embarrassments. The Governments, however, 
are everywhere reserved, and give no sign either of bias or 
impartiality. 


America supplies the one great exception to the rule, 
Opinion there is steadily on the British side. A crowdin 
New York cheered loudly when it was known that the naval 
gons had silenced the Boer forty-pounder, and the Press 
almost without an exception expresses sympathy over the re- 
verse at Ladysmith, and the expectation that it will speedily 
be retrieved. It is even reported as the official opinion that 
an intervention by the Powers would be hostile to American 
interests especially in Chiva, and would greatly displease the 
Union as an unjustified interference. From the words in 
which this statement is couched we should gather that some 
such opinion was really expressed semi-officially to some 
European diplomatist who was sounding opinion on the 
matter, though, of course, not in a way to pledge the Govern- 
ment of Washington. Apart from their feeling as kinsmen, 
Americans are, we believe, universally aware that we saved 
them from European intervention during their war with 
Spain, and would hail with delight the opportunity of paying 
off that debt. That feeling, which is well known on the Con- 
tinent, greatly tends to save Foreign Offices from entertaining 
rash suggestions. 


The German Government has put out through many 
journals a proposal, not yet absolutely official, but undoubtedly 
entertained in high quarters, to depart from the programme 
of naval construction which in 1898 was settled for six years. 
According to that programme, fourteen great warships were to 
be built by 1904, but it is now proposed to raise the number 
to twenty, and thus raise the German fleet which can be 
concentrated in European waters to first-class rank. The 
chief reason assigned is the appearance of the American 
Fieet as a possible factor in Earopean quarrels. The new 
project will, it is believed, be accepted, though with 
some reluctance, by the Federal Council, but it may 
not pass the Reichstag, as it is considered that the Govern- 
ment, should it bring forward such a project, will have 
broken contract. It is impossible to vote military supplies 
for seven years and naval supplies for six years unless the 
Departments—reserving always the contingency of expected 
war—will adhere to the pledges which secured a majority. 
It must be added that whispers are circulated to the effect 
that the Centre or Catholic party has been squared, and that 
@ defeat of the Imperial Government is now hopeless. 





my | 
We doubt the conclusion of any bargain. Ags yet the 
organs of the Centre are most hostile, and they are puttin 
forward a new and powerful argument. They say ese 
conflict with the Imperial Government is not an unmixed losg 
for if one is not waged soon, the authority of Parliament mia 
leading factor in the State will have disappeared. The 
regular course now is for the Emperor to announce his 
opinion, for the Ministers to follow suit, and for the electors 
to be invited to regard all Members who oppose as “bag 
persons.” This is Cxsarism, not constitutional govern. 
ment even in its Continental sense, which allows to the 
Sovereign great executive prerogatives. It is probable that 
this argument will weigh heavily, if not with the German 
people at least with the Centre party, for although that party 
desires concessions, it is not willing to pay for them by sur. 
rendering its present position of arbiter between the parties, 
If the party resists the new naval proposal it will be thrown 
out, for not only does the Centre hold the balance of power, 
but the people at large are exceedingly sensitive as to further 
taxation. They are not sure that their commerce needs go 
much protection, and they are sure that rivalling Great 
Britain at sea will be very costly work. 


The 7imes correspondent in Rome declares that Italy is 
just now so prosperous that the British Ambaesador, Lord 
Currie, is astonished at the advance he finds both in agri. 
culture and industry. The revenue comes in regularly and 
keeps an even pace with the expenditure. General Pellour, 
the Premier, has completely extinguished brigandage in 
Sardinia, where it was preventing all development, and has 
restored among all officials throughout Italy confidence that 
in emergency they will be supported by the Administration, 
The public mind is greatly reassured, and the Government, 
though harassed by the demands of the “groups,” is confi- 
dent of a working majority. General Pelloux has, moreover, 
with great adroitness evaded a rather serious political danger. 
The Socialist Deputies, maddened by the publication of the 
Public Safety Act by Royal decree, after a long effort at 
obstruction rushed at the voting urns and overturned them,— 
an act of violence towards the Legislature punishable with 
twelve years’ imprisonment. They were to be tried, but as 
the trial would bring on a most embarrassing discussion as to 
the extent of the prerogative, the Premier summoned Parlia- 
ment, and the accused Deputies are consequently beyond 
arrest until the end of the Session, when the whole transac. 
tion will have passed from men’s minds. The 77mes corre 
spondent thinks this course discreditable to General Pellous; 
but great political trials usually only envenom strife. The 
Socialist Deputies behaved very badly, but penal servitude is 
a severe penalty for a burst of unruly temper. 


Another small French detachment in Africa has been cut to 
pieces on its way to Lake Tchad, or, more precisely, at or near 
Togbau, 9° 42’ North latitude. Lieutenant Bretonnet bad only 
two subordinate officers with him and thirty Senegalese, and 
had asked for a reinforcement, which was sent, but growing 
impatient he started by the Bagirmi. He wasin July attacked 
by Rabah, the adventurer who has made himself a Sultan, 
and with his European followers and twenty-seven Senegalese 
was cut to pieces. The papers in Paris are asking what the 
use of these little expeditions is, and indeed it was almost 
time. They are intended, of course, to earmark large dis- 
tricts as belonging to the French “sphere of influence,” but 
they cannot establish an “effective occupation,” while when 
well managed they excite the jealousy of all native grandees, 
and when ill managed the vindictive hostility of entire popu- 
lations. The French have a right to their share of Africa, 
but only upon condition that they govern the territories they 
claim. 

Nothing could encourage the private soldiers engaged in 
this war, and especially the Reservists, whose lot is often 
exceedingly hard, more than the certainty that their wives 
and families will be provided for. We welcome, therefore, 
the appeal which Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley pub- 
lished on Thursday, asking the public to subscribe to county 
Associations which, in concert with the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association, will deal locally with every case of 
hardship, the intention being to assist all soldiers’ wives, 
whether they are “on the strength” or not. The central 
Association will aid the local Committees from its funds, but 
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—— 
without local knowledge and local supervision there is sure 
to be confusion and waste. The county, moreover, takes 
a pride in its own men, knows the history of their regiments, 
and often contains families who have with them an hereditary 
relation. Only we trust the liberality of London, which pays 
one-fifth of the whole Income-tax, will not be confined to its 
own bounds, but will, as it does in every other case, overflow 
onevery side. Mr. Kipling’s stirring appeal in verse should 
rouse Londoners, if anything can. Meantime we areinformed 
that the wives of the Reserve men are in great trouble because 
they have as yet “ touched ” nothing from the regulation allow. 
ance. They say that unless their money is given every week 
half the benefit will be gone. We sincerely trust that there 
is some mistake in our information. Payment by the 
month instead of the week in the case of the poor is a very 
serious cause of trouble and anxiety. 


On Saturday last Professor Westlake delivered at Toynbee 
Hall a very able lecture on the war. It was a war between 
two ideals rather than a war between races. The English 
was that of “a fair field and no favour.” It welcomed all 
comers who would behave properly. It permitted nothing 
approaching slavery in the treatment of the natives. The 
Boer ideal was a purely racial ideal. It meant the Dutch 
language, Dutch methods of government, and Dutch modes 
of dealing with the natives, which were much harsher than 
ours, and tended to degrade the natives to a position hardly 
different from that of slavery. But the Boer ideal, though 
narrow, was not to be treated with disrespect. Between 
the two ideals there could be no compromise. After 
declaring that the vestige of paramountcy or suzerainty left 
by the Convention of Londun could not justify interference 
to protect the Outlanders, he insisted that the only real 
ground for interference was the dangers we risked from the 
hostile policy of the Republics and their armaments. When 
a responsible person on the spot like Sir Alfred Milner 
declared that the state of affairs was such as could no longer 
be tolerated we must bow to his decision. In the final 
settlement he held that the Dutch Republics must cease to 
exist as separate States, and must come under the British 
Crown. There are some matters in which we cannot agree 
with Professor Westlake’s views, but it is impossible not 
to admit their eminent fairness and moderation. He can be 
fair tothe Boers without finding it necessary to regard the 
British case as merely an affair of lies and cupidity. 





At Bath on Friday, October 27th, Lord Rosebery made an 
interesting speech, or, rather, series of speeches, on the two 
Pitts ; but more important was his able and patriotic declara- 
tion in regard to the present war. His chief points were: 
trust the mun at the helm when you are ina storm; banish 
all party differences and stand together; and do not imagine 
that the war is a small one, for it is not, chiefly because 
of the hatred and jealousy which this country inspires 
abroad. Lord Rosebery likened the Boers to the Mormons, 
who tried to get away into the desert and to live apart and 
establish their own special idea, but who were overtaken by 
the tide of civilisation. According to Lord Rosebery, the 
peace after Majuba Hill was a sublime experiment which 
failed becanse the Boers were not able to appreciate it at 
its trae value. We cannot agree. No doubt the country 
imagined it was an attempt “to carry into international 
policy the principles of the Gospel,” but the able statesmen 
who agreed to it did so for a very different reason,—i.c., 
because they thought it a wise piece of statecraft. They held 
it prudent “to cut a loss,” and considered that England was 
great enough to be able to do so without loss of prestige. 
That this is so is shown by the fact that before the war had 
begun Mr. Gladstone rejected in the most absolute way the 
Boer appeal that their independence might be restored to 
them. There was nothing wicked in this statecraft, but it 
was not due to Christian principle. Ifthe Boers had received 
their independence back before our defeats and not after, it 
might have been possible to talk of the principles of the 
Gospel. 


The passage which has been most commented on in Lord 
Rosebery’s speech must be given textually. It is as follows : 
—“I, at any rate, had another motive for laying a wreath to- 
day on the tomb of Mr. Pitt. Iregard Mr. Pitt as the first 
Liberal Imperialist... .. . Iventure to think—I may be 





wrong—in ten years, perhaps, you will remember my prophecy 
—I believe the party of Liberal Imperialism is destined to 
control the destinies of this country.” We have dealt with 
this passage at length elsewhere, and will only point out here 
that we think Lord Rosebery fails to realise that if we go 
below words to things the country is already controlled by 
Liberal Imperialists. 


The polling at the by-election in Bow and Bromley resulted 
in the return of Mr. Guthrie, the Unionist candidate, by a 
majority of 2,115; the figures being, Guthrie, 4,238, and 
Spender, 2,125, At the last election—ie., that of 1895—usually 
regarded as the Unionist high-water mark, the Unionist 
majority was only 1,161. Mr. Spender fought very pluckily, 
but he could hardly have expected to win a Metropolitan seat 
at such a juncture, for London is always intensely Imperialist. 
Two more by-elections are pending, at Exeter and in the 
Wells division of Somerset, both Unionist seats. It will be 
interesting to see if they will also show increased majorities. 


Parliament was prorogued on Friday, October 27th. At 
the last sitting of the House of Lords, Lord Hardwicke did 
his best to make the Assembly to which he belongs ridiculous 
by inducing the few Peers present to condemn the erection of 
a statue of Cromwell,—six voted with him and four against. 
Cromwell’s statue was placed on its pedestal on Tuesday. It 
was specially maladroit of Lord Hardwicke to take the action 
he did. His distinguished ancestor and the founder of his 
house, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, won high honour by his 
courtesy to the grandson of Cromwell at a time when it was 
held not only unpopular, but almost impolitic, to show respect 
for the Protector’s memory. Lord Hardwicke was trying g 
case in which one of the last male representatives of Cromwell 
was concerned, and noticed that he was not being treated 
| with proper respect by the audience in Court. The great 
Whig lawyer and statesman at once invited Mr. Cromwell to 
sit on the bench beside him. Lord Hardwicke seems to have 
forgotten this courteous tradition,—one eminently honourable 
to his family. 


The Canadian contingent, one thousand strong, sailed from 
Quebec on Monday. After a formal inspection the Viceroy, 
Lord Minto, bade farewell to the regiment in a short speech 
in which he emphasised the epoch-making character of the 
occasion. The regiment commanded by Colonel Otter repre- 
sented not only the manhood of the Dominion from West to 
East—the companies being gathered from British Columbia 
to the Atlantic coast, from settlers in the Rockies, Ontariv, 
and the seaboard, from old families and friends in Quebec— 
but it was the spontaneous gift of the people of Canada, 
British born and French-Canadians, to the Mother-country. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in an eloquent address declared that the 
object of the war was not conquest, subjugation, or the 
crushing out of Dutch nationality; it was to establish British 
sovereign law, to assure to all men in South Africa an equal 
share of liberty. 


Speaking at a meeting of the West Cumberland Liberal 
Association on Monday evening, Lord Spencer, while support- 
ing the vigorous prosecution of the war and condemning 
President Kruger’s ultimatum as an insane and reckless 
document, found fault with the conduct of negotiations on our 
side as provocative and even insulting. He endorsed the 
view put forward in the current Edinburgh, that the alleged 
conspiracy for establishing a Dutch South African Republic 
was an Imperialist nightmare, entirely unsupported by evi- 
| dence, and while he took his stand by ascendency [7.c., British 
ascendency] he dreaded trying to crush the Dutch Boer 
population by force. We welcome the criticism of such 
honourable men as Lord Spencer, holding it in the light of a 
useful drag on Imperialism, but we energetically deprecate 
his unfortunate apology for recent ebullitions of Nationalist 
Anglophobia in Ireland, on the ground that the passion for 
nationality had not been met and that the Irish saw they 
were still treated unjustly by England. The answer to this 
argument is admirably given in the verses which we print in 
another columu. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ie 
THE DISASTER AT NICHOLSON’S NEK. 


é disaster at Nicholson’s Nek, where six companies 

of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, four and a half com- 
panies of the Gloucesters, and the 10th Mountain Battery, 
the whole under the command of Colonel Carleton, were 
surrounded by the enemy and forced, owing to the loss of 
their reserve ammunition and artillery, to surrender, after 
some nine hours’ fighting, is a serious matter, but it would 
he foolish to exaggerate its importance. Mortifying as it 
is to the British people and the British Army, it is not a 
military disaster of anything approaching the first magni- 
tude. We have repeatedly undergone as bad or worse 
reverses at the hands of an enemy far inferior to the Boers 
—for example, the destruction of a whole army in the old 
Afghan War, and later our defeat at’ Maiwand—and it is 
necessary that the public should realise that if we are to 
engage in serious war we must be prepared for events of a 
similar kind. The nation must learn that for the last ten or 
fifteen years we have been exceptionally fortunate, and that 
we cannot always expect success in every encounter. War 
cannot always be an affair of marching out, meeting the 
enemy, destroying him, and sending back telegrams in the 
evening about victory crowning our forces. We say this in 
no spirit of hostile criticism, for taken as a whole the 
behaviour of the nation in face of the reverse has been be- 
yond praise. Those who are opposed to the war, and regard 
it as unjust and unnecessary, have vied with those who be- 
lieve it to be just and necessary in maintaining the spirit in 
which the British people should meet a British reverse. For 
example, the anti-Imperialist Press—the leader in the 
Star on Tuesday was specially worthy of praise—though 
making the criticisms they have every right to make, have 
shown no sign of wavering or weakness. Weare bound to 
say that we never expected them to behave in any other 
way, for a man does not cease to be an Englishman because 
he holds anti-Imperialist views, but, nevertheless, it is 
pleasant to record the fact. Our only complaint is that 


the tendency has been to exaggerate the importance of the 


event, and to speak as if it were unprecedented. It is not 
that, and, unless we misjudge the character of modern 
war, the enforced and inevitable surrender of isolated 
bodies of men will be commoner than previously. Tbe use 
of modern arms makes it more than ever impossible for 
men who have exhausted their ammunition to carry on 
the fight. In former days men whose cartridges were gone 
might possibly still do something. Now they are virtually 
hors de combat as soon as their power of firing their guns 
is Over. 

This is not the moment to criticise in detail the conduct 
of Sir George White in allowing an isolated force to get 
entangled in the hills. That gallant officer, with the 
magnanimity and fine sense of honour that have always 
marked him, has made no attempt to defend himself, but 
has gone the length of stating the facts that tell against 
him, without any effort to give excuses for, or explanations 
of, the plans which ended so disastrously. All, then, that 
we can do, or that we ought to do before we get much fuller 
reports of what occurred, is to set forth some of the 
questions upon which one would like to have more precise 
information. Let us say, however, before we state them 
that it is perfectly possible that there are good and sufli- 
cient answers to every one of our questions. Remember 
that till you know the answer every question of the 
kind we are going to put looks quite unanswerable. To 
begin with, one would like to know why Sir George 
White abandoned the plan of standing on the defensive 
with a concentrated force. We are, of course, quite 
aware that in many cases short, sharp attacks are the 
very best form of defensive tactics, but there is a great 
difference between these and sending out an isolated force 
to turn the enemy’s flank, which we gather from Sir George 
White’s own words was his main object. <A _ night 
attack on a neighbouring position where the attack- 
ing force can be easily and quickly supported, and which, 
therefore, cannot be isolated, might have been compatible 
with a defensive policy, but it is difficult to see how a 
force, numerically inferior to the enemy before it, could be 
justitied in an attempt to outflank. At the same time, it 
is uuite possible that Sir George White had, or believed he 





ee) 
had, imperative grounds for attempting the manceuvre he 
didattempt. But putting aside the question of the rashnesg 
or wisdom of the movement in itself, one must next ask 
Was the operation, admitting it to have been a reason. 
able and proper one per se, conducted on proper lineg 
and with reasonable precautions? One must presume 
that before the column plunged on Sunday night 
into the darkness and the hills the ground in front 
of it had been most carefully reconnoitred by mounted 
men. It is absolutely impossible to doubt that by some 
means or other our commanders had satisfied themselves 
that when our troops marched up Bell’s Spruit—a narrow 
valley apparently—they were not running into a trap, 
but were taking the enemy by surprise. During the night 
march itself it was probably impossible to do much scout- 
ing, but beforehand the sides of Bell’s Spruit must have 
been pronounced clear of the enemy. But even if the 
preliminary reconnoitring was thoroughly carried out, as 
we are bound to believe it was, it is, of course, possible 
that the Boers directly darkness came on took up posi- 
tions in places which in daylight had seemed quite clear 
of them. But granted that this was so and that all 
the proper precautions were taken, though they were 
unhappily insufficient, a question suggests itself which, 
in our present state of knowledge or ignorance, is 
of a most perplexing kind. Why did not Sir George 
White arrange to keep in constant touch with the 
column he bad despatched on such a difficult and 
dangerous errand ? Of course it is absurd to say that 
he forgot the column on his left flank. His attack, 
devised to draw the enemy’s attention away from 
the march of the column, shows that he had it in 
his mind ; but considering that he appears to have not 
heard any news of it from the time it started till its 
surrender, one understands how the idea that he forgot it 
hasarisen. It seems, indeed, almost necessary to assume 
that he arranged that Colonel Carleton should take with 
him a number of mounted men, and that messages should 
be sent back, say, every hour, or, at any rate, directly con- 
tact occurred with the enemy, in order to maintain touch 
between the column and the main force. Doubtless some 
such arrangements were made, but could not be carried 
out because the Boers had quietly surrounded the column, 
and the moment our soldiers were attacked they found 
themselves cut off from all possibility of sending mes- 
sages back. But if that was so it seems strange that Sir 
George White did not quite early in the day realise that 
the want of news was a most serious and alarming symp- 
tom, and that he must at once try to support his wan- 
dering column. ‘There is evidently some unexplained fact 
here, for it is impossible to believe that Sir George White 
intended to leave his column in the air to fend for itself, 
whatever the obstacles it might encounter. 


We have put forward these questions because in various 
shapes and forms they are in all men’s minds, and till they 
are explained the reverse at Nicholson’s Nek will remain 
something of a mystery. As we have said already and 
will say again, to state them is not in the least to condemn 
Sir George White, for he may have explanations which 
will satisfy the most rigid scrutiny. For example, he 
may have foreseen and arranged to meet all the points 
which we have raised, and it may be that ill-luck of the 
kind which it is impossible to guard against, or blunders 
by subordinates for which no commander can be held 
responsible, may have brought all his schemes to naught. 
Meantime, we can only say once more that it is most 
foolish to exaggerate the importance of the reverse from 
a military, a political, or a moral point of view. The 
affair was not even a Bull Run, but even if had been 
there would not be any cause for despair. It is of course 
quite conceivable that we have still a really big 
reverse before us,—a reverse which will be a Bull Run 
in earnest. Well if that is to be, so be it. We have 
weathered worse storms before and shall weather this 
if it comes, for the heart of the nation is sound, and it is 
prepared to run all risks and endure all dangers rather 
than flinch or draw back from the task it has undertaken. 
We do not ourselves dread a disaster before our army at 
Ladysmith can be reinforced, or relieved by an invasion 
in force through the Free State, but if one were to come 
we are certain that the British people would bear it with 
ail their old courage and good sense. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND LIBERAL IMPERIALISM. 


T is Lord Rosebery’s belief that in ten years’ time we 
shall see the destinies of the nation controlled by 
the party of Liberal Imperialism. Lord Rosebery is himself 
a Liberal Imperialist, and that, we are given to understand, 
is why Lord Rosebery lays a wreath on the monument of 
Chatham. Lord Rosebery does not, of course, say in so 
many words that he is prepared, if called on, to play the 
part of Chatham, but it is clear that this is his thought. 
We do not wish, however, to consider for the moment 
whether Lord Rosebery is well fitted to fill the tremen- 
dous role of the elder Pitt. We desire rather to ask 
whether it is likely that we shall see a party, and a 
triumphant party, of Liberal Imperialism. In our 
opinion, we shall not see such a party, and for the very 
good reason that the place is already filled. There is no 
room for a party of Liberal Imperialism because, though 
not in name, in fact the Unionists are Liberal Imperialists. 
If one looks below the name to the thing, who can deny 
that the present Government is a Government which is 
both Liberal and Imperialist in character ? The Unionist 
party in both its sections is now inspired by Liberal ideas. 
Let us look for a moment at the political attitude of its 
leaders,—the best way of diagnosing the opinions of a 
party, for Englishmen do not follow in politics unless they 
agree with their chiefs. It would be superfluous to take 
the case either of Mr. Chamberlain or of the Duke of 
Devonshire, for we should be told that they are onlv imper- 
fectly assimilated Liberal Unionists, and that the Unionist 
party as a whole must not be judged by them. Let us take, 
then, Mr. Balfour, as the leader in the Commons. Can any 
fair-minded person assert that be is less Liberal in his ideas 
or less democratic than Lord Rosebery ? It is the part 
of a Liberal to hold that it is safest and wisest to base 
political power on the will of the people. Has Mr. Balfour 
shown any distrust or dislike of the people? He has 
never grovelled before them, and has always endeavoured 
to lead public opinion in wige and safe courses ; 
but who can deny that such action is aught but Liberal? 
Again, it is the part of a true Liberal to avoid harsh 
and arbitrary methods, and to allow the breath of freedom 
to pervade the work of government. Who can deny that 
this is the spirit in which Mr. Balfour has acted, and on 
which he has based his political career ? We venture, then, 
to assert that nothing can be drawn from his public utter- 
ances to convict him of any want of Liberalism in the true 
sense. Of course if the word “ Liberalism ” is reserved for 
the supporters of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and for 
those who receive the official “ whips ” of the Opposition, we 
admit that Mr. Balfour and his followers cannot claim to 
be Liberal Imperialists. If, however, Liberalism means 
something more than the inscription on a party ticket, 
then most assuredly there is no room for a new party of 
Liberal Imperialists. Lord Rosebery’s name even is fore- 
stalled, for did not Lord Beaconsfield years ago give his 
followers the watchword of “ Imperium et Libertas” ? We 
cannot profess to be great admirers of Lord Beaconsfield, 
but at least he possessed political prescience in a high 
degree, and realised that his party, while retaining its 
Imperial views—happily, they are retained in a moderate 
and temperate form, for Mr. Balfour’s Imperialism has 
nothing of Jingoism in it—would also be Liberalised. 
But even if the place of Liberal Imperialism in the com- 
monwealth were not already occupied, we should not believe 
in the creation of a separate party of Liberal Imperialists. 
And for this reason,—the trend of the party which bears 
the name of Liberal is all in the opposite direction. It is 
true that the Liberal party is thrice shattered, but no one 
who looks closely at the phenomena of its disruption, and 
has not bis eyes blinded by personal prepossessions, can 
doubt that the most vital section of the party is anti- 
Imperialistic: we avoid the use of the words “ Little Eng- 
landers ” advisedly, for that is a term of invective, and 
not one which is admitted by those to whom it is applied. 
The reason why the anti-Imperialistic section of the 
party is the most vital is because it represents a reality. 
There is, and we trust always will be in the future, as 
there always has been in the past, a strong body of 
Opinion opposed to the Imperial idea, anxious to avoid all 
forms of expansion, and desirous of minimising external 
Tesponsibilities. We do not agree with this’ party, but 
we understand and fully respect its aims, and we believe 








that it supplies a most valuable element in our politics. 
A coach without a drag is never safe. In other words, 
we believe that there are two essentially opposing and 
antagonistic tendencies at work in the country, which 
can best be designated as the Imperialist and anti- 
Imperialist. The Imperialist tendency is already repre- 
sented by the Unionist party and Government. The 
question which is now exercising the minds of the more 
politic members of the Opposition is whether they shall 
represent the anti-Imperialistic tendency, or profess them- 
selves to be even better Imperialists than their opponents. 
We believe that this latter attempt is bound to be 
fruitless. Those Liberals who not only declare them- 
selves to be Imperialists, but who actually oppose anti- 
ImpenNalism, will in the end become merely a detached 
group, forced by circumstances to support the Unionists 
and to oppose the Opposition. They will leave behind 
them the great anti-Imperialist body of opinion,—a party 
founded on a profound conviction. Even if all the Liberal 
leaders were to adopt the Imperialistic view, and the whole 
party machinery were to follow them, the anti-Imperialists 
would be an important party. But, of course, all the 
Liberal leaders will not desert the anti-Imperialists, 
Instead, the majority of them are far more likely to remain. 
It comes to this, then, that if Lord Rosebery and his 
friends try to force the present Opposition to assume a 
definitely Imperialistic character, he will find himself at 
the head of a minute if distinguished group, whose only 
real supporters will be found in the ranks of their 
nominal antagonists, the Unionist party. Lord Rose- 
bery will then learn, in the great Lord Halifax’s words, how 
dangerous it is to build on a foundation of paradox; for 
it is a paradox to pretend that Liberal Imperialism can be 
sufficiently differentiated from Unionism to make it the 
political alternative of the party which is led by Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Duke of Devonshire. 


The foregoing considerations naturally lead up to the 
interesting question—What is to be the future of Lord 
Rosebery ?—a question discussed with a great deal of 
pungency by Mr. Massingham in his article in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Massingham’s 
article is, indeed, a proof of what we have said as to the 
existence of a strong anti-Imperialistic tendency in the 
nation. It is true that he does not use the word “ anti- 
Imperialist,” but that is of course what he means by 
“mid-century Liberalism.” He holds, in fact, that the 
Liberals have no further use for Lord Rosebery, and he 
makes a present of him to the Unionists as their future 
Foreign Secretary. In spite of Lord Rosebery’s many 
brilliant qualities and his undoubted popularity with the 
Press, we venture to think that this is not a proposition 
which would ever be received with favour by the Unionist 
party in general. Should Lord Salisbury find the work of 
Foreign Secretary too great when combined with that of 
the Prime Minister, the Unionists have an ideal Foreign 
Minister in Mr. Balfour. He has exactly the qualities of 
force and good temper, keenness, and suavity com- 
bined which are required in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. Besides, he knows his own mind, foreign questions 
interest him deeply, and he is absolutely straightforward 
in all his dealings. But the present, as we have said, is 
not the moment to discuss Lord Rosebery’s future. He 
has done good service in calling on the nation to unite in 
a moment of crisis, and there we may leave the matter. 





THE BOERS AS VOLUNTEERS. 


HE Boers are affording us a magnificent object-lesson 

on the value of Volunteers in defensive warfare. 
They are strictly Volunteers. That is to say, they are not 
trained at all in barracks; and though when in the field 
they are under strict laws, their discipline consists really 
in their readiness to obey. A few of their officers may be 
instructed men imported from Holland and Germany, but 
the majority are avowedly or practically appointed by 
themselves, being selected as men whom the Volunteers 
are individually willing fo follow. All the Boers really 
know is how to occupy strong positions, how to secure 
cover, how to render their groups least liable to get killed, 
and how, when they get the chance, to shoot straight. 
Physically, no doubt, they are exceptionally hard men, 
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accustomed to life on the veldt, experienced horsemen, 
and as good at topography as a huntsman’s Whips, while 
they are much older than our soldiers or than most of our 
Volunteers, and little liable to break down from over- 
exertion, Still, as many fights on the hills have shown, 
they are not better men physically than our own, who 
can, in particular, outmarch them on foot; and look how 
well they are defending themselves. They stand up 
straight to our best troops. They execute complicated 
movements, ]umberingly indeed, and when they have 
heavy artillery to drag, rather slowly, but they are 
usually in the right place when fighting begins; and if 
they retire, or are routed, it is after inflicting 
loss which an army that cau only be reinforced 
by sea feels very severely. England would feel 
well defended with one hundred thousand Boers to meet 
an invader, and she has no reason to believe that her 
Volunteers are in any way, if properly bandled, their 
inferiors. The lesson is an encouraging one to a nation 
which, keeping but a small Army, needs reserves of all 
kinds, and will be, if we study it with care, most in- 
structive. There are no Volunteers, be it remembered, in 
Europe except our own; and the immense experience of 
America is little known here. 

The first thing the war teaches us is that we ought to 
trust more than we do to the individual capacity of 
the Volunteers, and not try so hard to turn them into 
ordinary soldiers. The Boers march as they please, 
dress within limits as they please,as did also the Colonial 
men in the first American War, and form as they please, 
though they obey in this latter respect some traditional 
rules. They are expected to support each other rather 
from willingness than from discipline, and to rely on their 
rifles and their steadiness under fire rather than any 
coherence derived from drill. They do not as yet stand 
up to bayonet charges well; but how often is the bayonet 
charge possible when the rifles are well handled ? It 
takes the very best men to get through that hail of fire, 
and the very best men cannot always do it, no troops 
that the world knows of consenting to charge home when 
more than a third of their number are on the ground. 
The strength of the Boer Volunteers is not in their drill, 
but in their individual ability when Regulars are charging 
on them to await their charge and keep on their desolat- 
ing fire. They wait till the assailing force is actually in 
touch. That was the strength of the New England 
Militia against us, and of Hofer’s men against the French ; 
and we are not sure that we are not forgetting both how 
great that strength was, and how best to developit. We 
are, we suspect, cultivating the company too much, among 
Volunteers we mean, and the individual not enough. Yet 
it is as individuals acting together that the Boers are 
giving us such trouble. 

The next thing the war teaches us if we use Volunteers 
is the absolute necessity of good artillery and plenty of it 
to support them. The Boer Volunteers shrink from the 
shells as they would from rifles which should carry much 
farther than their own. They rely on their own guns and 
make tremendous exertions to get them into position, and 
when they are silenced they grow disconcerted and waver. 
This is not altogether the result of the losses which the 
great guns inflict, though they are occasionally heavy. 
They produce also a moral effect, the Volunteers, how- 
ever brave, feeling under the fire of artillery to which they 
can make no adequate return as men feel in a railway 
collision or an earthquake, or as Theodore of Abyssinia 
felt when the rockets dropped at his feet as he stood in his 
mountain eyrie,—as if they were called on to fight invisible 
enemies, without weapons of their own. Resisting shells 
without shells is hke fighting thunderbolts. It is not 
battle under such circumstances, but endurance of death 
apparently for no end, and that is a situation which only 
the best trained of soldiers will face for any time, and 
then only for a reason they can understand. ‘he bravest 
Austrian officers declared that after Sadowa their men 
could not be brought to meet the needle gun, and the 
terrible superiority of that weapon to the musket is not 
greater to soldiers’ imaginations than the superiority of 
artillery which is clearly heavier than their own or of 
longer range. It is the rifle which kills, but it is 
artillery which cows halt-disciplined men, and the effect 
is greater in almost exact proportion to the absence of 
experience. It ought, therefore, to be a fixed principle 





. TD 
with those who arrange the defences of Great Britai 
that Volunteers, to be perfectly efficient, must be pe 
ported by an even larger proportion of artillery than . 
assigned to regular troops, and that the heavier the te 
the more effective will the rifles be. That is pe. 2 
doubt, of all troops, but it is specially true of troops 
who have never seen a shot tired, and who, not having 
passed through the whole wmilitary mill, display every 
military quality more completely than that of unfinchiny 
endurance. Men will not endure shells, Marshal yoy 
Moltke is reported to have said, with less than three years’ 
training. 

Aud the third lesson is the necessity of organising the 

. . . . . . 5 
collection and distribution of supplies, both of munitions 
of transport, and of food, loug before the emergency 
arises. We do not yet know how the Boers manage these 
things, but we do know that they are well managed, that 
the Boers, move where they will, are always fed, and that 
their impedimenta are in some way transported with 
great ease over very difficult country. Half a dozen 
columns are in motion, and they are always fed. It is said 
of course, that they are ina friendly country; but a country 
thinly populated and without great stores is stripped by 
a few thousand soldiers marching through it to the 
very bone, so that a second force finds nothing to eat, and 
very little to burn. They are assisted, no doubt, by the 
willingness with which the Volunteers submit to requisi- 
tions of carts, horses, forage, and provisions ; but their 
supply departments must be very well managed, and mar, 
when the war is over, yield some valuable instruction, 
Are we as ready in the transport and commissariat 
departments as the Boers, even in the framework, 
which in time of emergency could be rapidly filled ? 
We doubt it greatly. Yet the strongest force, if left 
for twenty-four hours without food, or without suffi- 
cient reserves of cartridges and shells, would be utterly 
useless for defence, and could only use its know. 
ledge of the country to retreat in safety. We may 
never be invaded, probably never shall be, but if we ever 
are it will be by a force whose generals rely on our 
unreadiness and on the short distances between London 
and any part of the South-Eastern coast. We shall have 
hours, not weeks, to prepare in, and if we are true to our 
national habits shall tind that everything has been thought 
of except the impossibility, with an enemy on the soil, of 
improvising supplies adequate to meet the wants of a 
hundred and fifty thousand men 7» motion. It is not in 
courage, or energy, or numbers that we shall fail, but in 
readiness during the first forty-eight hours. Everything 
exists in this country and everything can be collected— 
is not London fed every day ?—but our machinery is hard 
to shift, and our people require for everything their usual 
time. The most alarming thing in this war is not Boer 
courage or Boer mobility, though both are greater than 
was expected, but the forethought that must have presided 
over Boer arrangements to make campaigning easy. 





MOBILE AND IMMOBILE FRANCE. 


i present Government of France must be credited 

with considerable insight into the internal situation. 
Its policy in permitting a second trial of Dreyfus, which it 
probably knew would end in his second condemnation, 
and in following the verdict by a pardon, has been unea- 
pectedly successful. Silence, if not peace, has sunk upon 
the land. Dreyfus has been forgotten, and is, let us hope, 
recovering in obscurity his health and his serenity. His 
name has ceased to be the pivot of a social war, and it 
may yet be possible, without exciting passion, to secure 
him a career which shall be some kind of compensation 
for his undeserved wrongs. The Anti-Semite agitation 
has been checked though not suppressed ; and the Clerical 
and Royalist movement which arose out of it, and which, 
we fear, a large section of the Church intended should arise 
out of it, has so far been baffled, that its leaders have been 
discredited, and their State trial excites but little public 
interest. M. Déroulede, indeed, has been acquitted of the 
only serious charge against him, the Courts holding that 
he had already been tried once, and that the verdict of the 
jury must be considered final. The Army, which lately ap- 
peared inclined to create a pronunciamiento of the Spanish 
kind, has fallen back into obedience, and General de Gal- 
liffet has been permitted to reorganise its central control, to 
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reassert, as a Cabinet Minister, the right of the civil power 
to select officers for all the higher posts, and to weed out 
from the list of active Generals inefficient men and men 
compromised by their political connections. There has 
heen some criticism in Paris of all these changes; but 
there has been no resistance, and the masses throughout 
the country have remained so calm that many keen 
observers—M. de Blowitz, for example—believe they do 
not even notice them. It may be possible for the 
Government even to propose a considerable reduction 
in its expenditure on armaments, and a law on the 
Press punishing incitements to treason or slanders so 
atrocious that they overpass even the fearfully wide 
tcleration for slander which exists in all countries that 
allow the duel. The slandered is expected to challenge, 
not to prosecute, and therefore juries acquit the slanderer. 
Considering the situation which existed when the present 
Administration took up the reins, these must be con- 
sidered achievements which show the Ministers to be 
fairly competent men, with clear ideas as to their ends, 
and much firmness in accomplishing them. The Cabinet 
and its policy depend, perhaps, a little too much upon 
one man, but that is a marked feature of the time 
throughout Europe, where, though the poet thought 
differently, statesmen see that the individual is not 
dwindling. 

The question now is whether this apparent pacification 
will last for any reasonable length of time. M. de 
Blowitz thinks it will, and he has this fact in his favour. 
Very large sections of the population, perhaps a clear 
majority in France, dislike political agitation, are intent 
on profitable daily work, and are perfectly willing that all 
plots, conspiracies, agitations, and attacks on the Con- 
stitution should be put down. They are, in a way, like 
the peasantry of Bengal, who let all events and persons 
pass unnoticed if they may plough in peace and keep 
their hoards secure. Men thus limited in their desires 
offer to any Government which will seize hold of it 
a mass of acquiescence against whose dead weight it 
is almost vain for factions to contend. The entire 
upper class — professionals, Magistrates, merchants, 
millionaires, great officers, and leading politicians—may 
all be tired of the Republic, as M. de Blowitz implies 
they are, and still, if it remains anchored to the people 
of the soil, it will remain safe against overturn. It is 
more than probable that if Napoleon ITI. had relied upon 
this incalculable force he would have survived Sedan, 
the body of the people outside Paris still clinging 
to the system which had given them such order and 
such prosperity. You see the same thing in Kimberley, 
where the officers watching the enemy from points 
of vantage report with wonder that though the city is 
under siege the labourers are visible in the compounds 
performing their usual duties, as if man had not invented 
Shells. We believe the view of the Times’ correspondent 
to be correct, and to be the explanation of much that 
puzzles Englishmen, but we question if it covers the whole 
ground. Immobile France accepts the action of mobile 
France, and mobile France just now is not acquiescent. 
It is rather glad that the Dreyfus case is dead, for it had 
begun to be bored with its apparently endless duration. 
It has no particular objection to General de Galliffet’s 
reforms because he has had the judgment so to work them 
that they imply a reinvigoraton of the Army, and not the 
triumph of any political side. It has little feeling for the 
Royalists because it is convinced that what France wants 
18 a man, and it does not see that the house of France has 
aman to produce. And though unfriendly to Army 
reductions, it begins to be so alarmed by the condition of 
the finances that it will listen to proposals of economy 
with disgust, but without considering them treacherous. 
But it is none the less in a fever of discontent and 
chagrin, It perceives that France has relatively become 
weaker, that her recent efforts have not succeeded, that 
she 18 practically protected by Russia, and itis as bitter as 
isen are who without exactly suffering poverty have lost 
position, Vanity and patriotism are mingled in the minds 
of the mobile division of French society, till they desire 
with a fury of longing to be rehabilitated in their own 
eyes, to see France, that is, again acknowledged as the 
hrst Power, and especially the first military Power, in 
‘he world. The advance of England in Africa, of Germany 
in China, of America in the Pacific, fills them with a kind 





of jealous despair. This feeling was at the root of their 
wilful unfairness about Dreyfus, whose acquittal they 
thought would weaken their fighting power still further, 
and of their colonial efforts, which are not in accordance 
with the genius of France, and which are observed by the 
peasantry with such distaste that France can hardly use 
conscripts for distant conquests. This, too, is the secret 
of their bitter grudge against England, which, as they 
think, in the Fashoda affair needlessly made their present 
weakness apparent to the world. They see no remedy in 
the Republic, which has had nearly thirty years of 
existence and has produced nothing but talkers, and 
long for a new Constitution in which a great man would 
be at the top, and would give France the cohesion she is 
so apt to lose. If they could see such a man they would 
upset the Republic to-morrow, and though they do not see 
him they half believe, or wholly believe, that if there were 
but a shaking of the existing calm he might emerge. 
Nothing comes of milk except sourness unless you churn 
it. Mobile France, thus discontented and, so to speak, 
savage, has three instruments through which she can 
move the mass of the acquiescent—the Assembly, the 
Army, and Paris—and she tries one after the other, as 
yet with no result. The Assembly displaces men with 
almost capricious speed, but founds nothing and finds no 
great man. The Army, like all armies, needs a head 
before it can feel strong, and while the Republic refuses 
it one, dreading a true Commander-in-Chief, it has not 
one selected either by battle or by birth. The third 
possible instrument, Paris, is afraid of the Army, is 
divided in its own mind, and finds no one upon whom 
it can fix a determined regard. None of the instruments 
can be used, and mobile France therefore chafes uselessly ; 
but still she chafes, and till she can be soothed there will 
be no rest within her contines, no diplomacy that is not 
embittered, no opinion that is not poisoned. Some day 
one of the instruments will be available, and then mobile 
France will act, possibly in pure temper and with futility, 
possibly with an outburst of her singular genius and with 
temporary success. She has never even approached a 
conquest of the world, but she has often made the world 
apprehend such a conquest. 

It is useless to predict, but we may fairly consider 
whether there is any foundation for the instinctive belief 
of mobile France that she needs a man at her head. 
Certainly there is historic ground. France in weak bands 
is always weak, and has often seemed to be going to 
pieces, but always the strong man has brought her re 
invigoration, satisfaction to her vanity, and a grand place 
in Europe. After the Valois, Henry IV.; after the 
renewal of the Huguenot wars, Richelieu; after the 
Fronde, Louis XIV. ; after Louis XV.—who nearly ruined 
France—and the Revolutionary anarchy, Napoleon. 
Always it is a man who restores France. History, it is 
true, does not always repeat itself, and a State may fall, 
like Spain; but one can hardly wonder if mobile France, 
which knows her own history, and no other, should 
entertain an imner conviction that a man of mark once 
placed at her head she would recover and utilise the 
energies just now wasted in endless, though, fortuuately, 
not savguinary, strife, 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 


VERY interesting article on the rural aspect of the 
housing question appeared in the Daily News of 
Monday. It dealt, not with the mischiefs that come of 
insanitary or overcrowded dwellings—they may fairly be 
taken for granted—but with the remarkable proof of the 
dearth of decent habitatious which is afforded by recent 
Poor-law experience, and with some of the economical 
causes in which the evil has its origin. Upon the 
first of these points the evidence is really startling. 
Probably few of our readers—even of those who are 
concerned in the administration of poor relief— 
know that where there is no other local accommo- 
dation to be had the use of the workhouse as a 
lodging-house is permitted by the Local Government 
Board. This modification of the general rule grew out 
of a case in the Erpingham Union. An old man who 
had saved a little money applied to the Guardians to take 
him into the workhouse. He did not wish to come in as 
a pauper; on the contrary, he was quite willing to pay 
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for bis lodging, but he had tried in vain to find shelter, 
and he could find it nowhere else. The Guardians re- 
ferred the matter to the Local Government Board, with 
the result that they were allowed to take him in if they 
were satisfied that his story was true. This is not a 
solitary case. In the Thetford Union a labourer and his 
family who had been turned out of their cottage could find 
nowhere to go to but the casual ward. The man was in full 
employment and able to pay for a room, but there was none 
to be had. Each night, therefore, the man with his wife 
and children came into the ward to sleep; each morning 
the man went off to his work, and the wife and children 
to the roadside which constituted their living room. In 
another case a man in good work sent his children into 
the workhouse because of the impossibility of finding 
room. He was told that being in receipt of wages he 
must take his children off the ratepayers’ hands, or throw 
up his work and come into the house as a pauper, and in 
the end he did this rather than leave his children without 
a roof to cover them. In another Union two families 
came into the workhouse for the same reason. The 
cottages they had lived in had been pulled down and 
they could find no others. There can be no mistake 
about these cases. The shelter of the workhouse, we may 
be sure, was not sought so long as any other lodging, 
however insanitary or however overcrowded, was avail- 
able. We may assume, therefore, that every available 
cottage in the district had too many inmates already. If 
there was a house that could have taken in any more 
occupants, its occupier would not have turned a deaf ear to 
appeals atonce moving and profitable. We are confronted, 
therefore, by an actual famine of cottage accommodation in 
rural England. Like other famines, it brings other evils 
with it. The majority of the cottages in the country are 
old and ill provided with the essentials of health and 
decency. With this state of things the law, if cottages 
were not so scarce, would be able to deal. The medical 
officer of health determines the point at which it has 
become intolerable, and the owner is given the choice of 
either putting his cottages into proper repair or of having 
them pulled down. But what medical officer will offer 
such a choice when the inevitable result will be to leave 
the inmates of the cottages homeless in the strictest 
sense of the term? To the very young, or the very old, 
or the very weak, any shelter, however insanitary, is worth 
having, and so the labourer is suffered to go on living in 
a house which is unfit for decent habitation because it is, 
at all events, better than no house at all. 


This complaint of the want of cottage accommodation 
synchronises with the complaint that the labourers are 
leaving the land. The explanation of this latter change 
of which most is heard just now attributes it to the short- 
comings of our country schools. They give, it is said, a 
purely literary education, one from which any provision 
likely to dispose children to be farm labourers is care- 
fully excluded. Put this right, teach a boy something 
which shall help to make field work interesting, make 
him understand why ground should be broken up before 
it is sown, and why the same crop should not be 
planted two years running in the same field, and he 
will have no motive for migrating toa town. Obviously, 
however, the impossibility of finding a place in which 
to live in the country must constitute such a motive. 
We have no wish to discourage a useful movement, 
or to defend the fitness of our rural education for the 
work it ought to be doing. But no amount or kind 
of education will keep people in villages where there 
are no lodgings to be had. A roof over his head is 
a primary necessity for every one but a gipsy or a 
professional tramp. Why, then, do not the farmers who 
complain that they cannot get the labour they want set to 
work to remedy what is at least one principal cause of 
their failure? The answer, of course, is that they have 
not the necessary capital, and in a great number of cases 
this is equally true of the landlords. ‘“ The agricultural 
depression,” says one of the witnesses quoted by the Daily 
News, “bas apparently put an end to the laying out of 
capital in the unprofitable investment of new labourers’ 
cottages.” It is not quite plain, however, why this in- 
vestment gould be unprofitable. What the writer means, 
no doubt, is that the rent the labourer can afford to pay 
will not retura a decent percentage on the cost of building. 
But this is not the whole question. Regarded as asimple 








investment of spare capital it is quite intelligi 
one should care to build inane But i tli po 
much agricultural plant as machinery is, and when it 
is recognised that a minimum supply of them is indis. 
pensable to the proper working of a farm it is possible 
that the outlay on them may cease to be regarded ag 
unprofitable. At all events, it would he no more unprofit- 
able than wages, since both are indispensable to the suppl 
of the labour without which the land must ona 
untilled. 
Unfortunately such a change as this, even if it were 
economically probable, would be very slow in operation 
and what people are now in search of, and properly in search 
of, is a remedy which shall be prompt as well as effectual 
We pass over all proposals which have for their object 
the provision of houses at the public cost without thought 
of any adequate return upon the capital outlay. Such 
schemes are nothing more than extensions of the work- 
house. So long as a working man has houseroom provided 
for him as a matter of right at other people’s expense 
the fact of pauperism will remain, and we may be sure 
that where the fact is the taint will be not far off. Now 
there are only two ways in which a labourer can be housed 
by the ordinary process of payment. One is such a rise 
in wages as will enable him to pay a rent which will 
make the letting of the rooms he occupies a profitable 
transaction. A man earning from 12s, to 15s. a week 
cannot be a profitable tenant with cottages costing what 
they do now to build. Whether higher wages would of 
themselves make him willing as well as able to pay an 
adequate rent is another question, and one on which, 
in view of the statistics of overcrowding in the North 
of England, we should be loth to speak positively, 
But at all events higher wages would give him the 
power of paying if he chose, and this of itself would 
greatly stimulate the building of cottages. But then, 
are agricultural wages in the South of England likely 
to rise? Our Southern farmers have long had the 
example of their Northern fellows before their eyes. 
They are told on all hands that a Northumbrian 
or a Scottish labourer is cheaper at 20s. a week than 
an East Anglian labourer at 12s. They are reminded that 
to deprive a horse of his corn is not the way to get most 
work out of him, and that men, equally with animals, are 
largely what their food makes them. But there is no 
evidence of their laying the lesson to heart, and the reason 
probably is that the first to try the experiment would, in 
all probability, be ruined by it. We do not know that a 
millionaire with philanthropic tastes could do better than 
buy a number of farms, import a certain percentage of 
labourers from the North, and offer the same wages to the 
labourers of the district on condition that they did as good 
a day’s work as the strangers. But wages remaining what 
they are—which we fear is the more likely prospect—we 
are thrown back on the alternative ot cheaper cottages. 
Has science spoken her last word on building materials ? 
Is it wholly out of the question that a labourer’s cottage 
should be built for £100? If some material could be 
discovered which would make this possible the housing 
difficulty would be at an end. A man who could pay 
half-a-crown a week by way of rent would then find 
many people willing to build him a cottage in the certainty 
that it would never remain unlet. Unfortunately, all 
recent changes have been in the opposite direction. 
Materials are dearer, wages in the building trade are 
higher, Union rules are more rigid, and the cost of houses 
has increased in consequence by at least 30 per cent. 
There seems no chance, therefore, that building with our 
present materials will grow any cheaper ; but can no new 
material be devised? Science has again and again 
proved of the greatest practical value to mankind ; and it 
could not render us a greater service than to bring 
labourers’ cottages within the operation of the ordinary 
law of supply and demand, 








POLITICAL PROPHECY. 
EW illusions of the human mind have been so persistent 
as the belief that certain uninspired men may possess 
the power of predicting events outside the range of calcula- 








tion; that is, in other words, of uttering what is traly a 
prophecy. That persistency is remarkable, for there is 
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mmeuatees 
probably no belief so obviously devoid of basis either in 
reason or in experience. The ancients, so far as they 
believed in their own mythologies, might bave put forward an 
imperfect argument for trusting to forecasts, for they main- 
tained that divine power was widely distributed, and might 
therefore consider that a being less than God might reveal to 
a mortal plans which he had himself, on the ancient hypo- 
thesis, the power to carry out. Juno could inspire in an 
Argive soul a prophecy as to the result of a battle because, 
unless thwarted by other deities, she could herself make the 
result secure. But it is a little diflicult to imagine how a 
Christian, or a modern thinker of any kind, can be in- 
terested in stories of uninspired prophecy as even conceivably 
true. The Christian holds, of course, that God either 
arranges events or frames the laws which control them, and 
can conceive that the Omnipotent has chosen for his own 
wise purposes to reveal to a human being some detail of his 
design. Even the Christian, however, may well doubt 
whether such revealing has entered into the divine purpose. 
The single absolute prediction recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, “This night shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” was 
not uttered by a human being. The prophecies of the Old 
Testament, if we surrender the book of Daniel, as we 
must do, to the historic critics, may all be regarded rather 
as bursts of poetry uttered by men of noble nature 
and keen insight into human defects than as _predic- 
tions intended to disperse for the world the impenetrable 
veil which, as all men feel, prevents each individual 
from foreseeing his future, even for one day. Revelation is 
not intended to teach history any more than mathematics, 
and the world would have been no nearer God even if Isaiah 
had suggested the discovery of America, or the grandeur of 
the Roman Empire. Outside the inspired record there is 
nothing in human experience to suggest any divine revelation 
of the future, and a human discernment of it assumes that a 
man can divine with certainty the purposes of God, which is 
palpably absurd. Gnuesses, of course, there may be, and in a 
multitude of guesses one may be right; and calculations there 
may be which, assuming that the data are correct, and that 
events are not deflected by accident—both very large assump- 
tions—may possibly be occasionally correct. We should not 
deny, either, that as there are persons with whom the percep- 
tion of arithmetical combinations appears to be instinctive, 
so there may be a person with an abnormal faculty of 
correlating many political data, and calculating their probable 
result. Still, no faculty of that kind has ever yet been so 
abnormal as to enable a whist player to predict the fall of 
the cards in the next deal, and the chances of that fall are 
probably far less in number than the chances which must 
affect any human life, say that of the German Emperor, or 
the career of any nation, say that of the British Empire. 
We look upon the power of prediction, therefore, considered 
as a human attribute, as absolutely unreal, and the existence 
of any Nostradamus with trae power of prophecy as simply 
impossible, a vain imagining of minds dominated either by 
curiosity or fear. 


The efforts to predict events from the observation of 
external phenomena are hardly less foolish than the belief 
that they can be predicted withoutthem. They are guesses 
made by rule, and nothing better. The idea that millions 
of years ago the Almighty ordered that the motions of 
thousands of stars should be so arranged as to shadow forth 
the fate of particular human beings—none of whose fates 
are alike—is merely an illustration of man’s colossal arro- 
gance, which has induced him for ages to believe that he is 
the only created being with sentience anda will. Or if we 
believe the other hypothesis that men were created with 
destinies corresponding in some fashion to the movements of 
the stars, then free-will has no existence, and it is useless to 
strive by obedience or revolt to affect the unswerving and 
irresistible pressure of destiny. The “science” of astrology 
implies, of necessity, either that determinism is true, or that 
there has been a waste of divine power for no revealed or 
conceivable purpose, such as makes all reflection on the 
nature and attributes of God palpably vain and nogatcry. 
The objections to palmistry, to the Hindoo system of divina- 
tion by the lines on the forehead, and to the quite modern 
theory that playing-cards, if properly dealt by the right 
persons, will reveal tbe future, are the same in kind 








though not in degree. All those systems, if studied 
by men who believe that God governs, are equally silly, and 
80, we are almost tempted to think, are political calculations 
extending over any considerable period. The data to be 
known are too many, the influence of individuals is too in- 
calculable, the occurrence of the unexpected is too frequent, 
above all our knowledge of that mighty factor, the general 
will, is too imperfect for any calculation by the wisest or most 
experienced to be more than a daring guess, which ought not 
to influence the course of any statesman or any nation. It 
seems to us, for example, not unreasonable to calculate that 
the great war of the next generation, say in 1940, will not be 
a Continental war, but a desperate struggle between the 
Continent and the English-speaking peoples for the posses- 
sion of South America, both of them needing room to breathe, 
and not finding it in Africa; but think of the thousand 
events, changes, discoveries of new forces in Nature, up- 
risings of individual leaders of men, which may make of that 
“prediction” a foolish dream. One great inventor with a 
machine which tripled man’s force, yet was as cheap as a 
watch, would upset even its data, 


We have been led into this perhaps rather rash bit of 
thinking aloud by reading a very odd book, just published 
by Messrs. Rivingtons (2s. 6d.), a forecast of the fate of 
Europe in 1900, written and published in 1763, which seems 
to have struck many persons, and was carefully translated 
into German. The author’s identity is unknown, but he was 
a person of considerable knowledge of politics and much 
acumen as to the strength of nations, who believed strongly 
in George III.’s central idea of becoming a patriot King, a rea] 
Sovereign, but devoted to his people. The data he assumed were 
almost always correct, and indicate great judgment, but the 
moment he travelled beyond the present he began guessing, 
and his guesses were always wrong. He discerned clearly the 
potential strength of Russia, but predicted that it would be 
directed to the conquest of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
and the consequent creation of a Navy greater than that of 
Britain, which would at last be used for the purpose of inva- 
sion. He perceived the ambition of the Hohenzollerns and a 
certain identity of interests in Central Europe, but foretold 
the union of Prussia and Austria through a marriage which 
would place both crowns upon the head of a Hohenzollern- 
He divined that Italy disliked the Papacy and longed for 
more unity, but forecasted that while the Pope would be 
deprived of his dominions, Italy would be divided between 
the Kings of Venice and of Sicily. He recognised the latent 
strength of Britain, but prophesied that it would be brought 
out by a King, declared her grand danger to be financial, 
rejected the notion of a quarrel with America, and foresaw 
an immense career for her in conquests on the Continent. 
He perceived that France, then under Louis XV., was not 
in reality strong, and was full of latent discontent, but pre- 
dicted not only her subjugation by British arms, but the 
willing acceptance by her people of British domination in 
return for good and equitable government. And, finally, he 
saw in the future a defeat of Spain, which would endeavour 
to rescue France, and the conquest of Spanish America 
by fifteen thousand men! The book, in fact, almost 
bewilders the reader, events have been so different from those 
predicted; yet its author must have possessed unusual 
knowledge, and a certain force of imagination, especially 
displayed in his sketch of “Stanley,” the magnificent 
capital in Rutlandshire, of all places on earth, built by 
George VI. during his conquests to supersede vast but 
squalid London. The reader may, probably will, lay down 
the book with a smile of contempt for the visionary; yet he 
was better equipped for his attempt than the majority of 
political prophets.. A more far-sighted man might have pre- 
dicted insurrection in America, for it occurred only one year 
later; but no calculator merely human could have foreseen 
the events which renewed the youth of France, or have fore- 
told that, after ridding herself of the Bourbons, she would 
adopt an Italian lad whose genius would enable her to conquer 
the Continent, and to dream of the Empire of the world. To 
have foreseen Napoleon would have been really to prophesy ; 
and that, we contend, is to an uninspired man impossible, as 
impossible as to produce on Monday the 7imes which will 
appear on Tuesday morning. The veil which covers the 
future from the individual is admittedly perfect; and we do 
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not understand the argument which implies that it is less 
perfect for the nationality. If we cannot tell what will happen 
to John Smith next year, why should we be able to tell what 
will happen to John Bull? 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF EPIGRAM. 

HE power of epigram in literature has been great. We 
are largely ruled by phrases, and some of the most 
pregnant sentences of the antique world have an influence 
over our mind to-day. Asa matter of fact, most epigrams 
have come down to us from antiquity, those that have not 
being mostly French. This is no accident, but is mainly due 
to two causes. In the first place, the Greek and Latin 
languages are far better vehicles of brief, terse expression 
than any of the modern langnages. It would be impossible 
to express in a sentence in English what can be easily 
expressed in less than a sentence by Aristophanes or 
Lucian. It is true that American slang is expressive 
in a high degree, but then it is slang, and not good 
literary English; whereas the Greek of Aristophanes or 
Lucian is literary Greek. Even in the kind of literature 
which is least literature and most expressive of thought, 
this terseness is of the essence of Greek writing. Let 
the philosophic treatises, ¢.g., of Aristotle be compared with 
the philosophic treatises of Kant or Spinoza, or even with 
Hume and Berkeley, the most literary of modern philosophic 
writers, and one sees at a glance the remarkable difference in 
facile power of expression. One finds a single line of Aris- 
totle packed with thought, just as one finds a single line of 
Dante and Shakespeare, the two moderns who have shared 
this ancient power. The words are closely wedded to the 
thought, and the thought is so mirrored in the language that 
the whole expression stands out clearly, and yet is so crammed 
with ideas that the mind, familiar with modern writing in 
which a single idea is spread over pages of type, is almost 
bewildered by the compact simplicity of the ancient writer. 
To turn from the ‘“‘ Ethics” of Aristotle to any contem- 
porary ethical treatise is like losing oneself in a dense thicket 
after one has surveyed a noble group of lofty trees clearly 

outlined on a prominent hill against the blue sky. 

Bat it is not only the language of Greece and Rome which 
is so efficient for the purpose of clear-cut, epigrammatic 
phraseology; it is also the condition of ancient thought and 
life. What girl, asks Matthew Arnold, can read in her 
bosom thoughts as clear and pellucid as Rebecca by the 
ancient well, while meeting her future husband? What seer 
can read so clearly as the ancient founder of Israel in the 
“star-lit Arabian waste” the thonghts of the divine Being, 
and can follow that divine will? Compare our modern 
histories with those matchless narratives of Plutarch, and see 
how the modern hero or statesman is environed by compli- 
cated incidents, how his mind is worked on by varied and 
complex motives, and therefore how his action lacks that 
simplicity and spontaneity which we find in the great figures 
of the antique world. Speech or writing is an expression of 
life, of thought. If the life or thought is simple, the expres- 
sion is simple, and in the main the life and thought of 
Greece and early Rome are very simple, very clear. But 
the stream of modern life is no pellacid brook, dashing down 
from some highland fastness in pristine purity; rather is it a 
mighty river charged with the waters of many tributaries, 
turbid, full, many-mouthed, albeit, to quote Arnold once 
more, “ with murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” We 
are so choked with multitudinous and conflicting emotions, 
so beset by diverse problems, so bewildered by all manner of 
ideas and considerations which never suggested themselves to 
the youth of mankind, that we have lost that “large utter- 
ance of the carly gods,” and can but express ourselves in the 
speech of a complex civilisation. Compare Plato’s profound 
but simple argument for Theism with corresponding argu- 
ments by modern philosophic writers, and note the immense 
change which environment has made on the modern mind. 


Have we really lost, however, on the whole, in the in- 
capacity for epigram which may be said to characterise our 
modern world? We have said that the French are the one 
people in modern times who have exemplified this epigram- 
matic tendency, though many English writers and statesmen 
have used it with effect. Burke used it when he said of the 
New Englanders that they exemplified “the dissidence of 





Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion”; 
Canning when he said that he had “called in the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old”; Bright in the 
famous “Cave of Adullam” reference and in many another 
telling sentence. No finer saying is to be fonnd in 
English literature than that of Steele—*“To love her is a 
liberal education.” An excellent and pungent epigram was 
that of Gibbon with reference to Roman religions,—“The 
philosophers esteemed them equally false, the people equally 
true, and the Magistrates equally usefal.” But, while 
many epigrammatic phrases can be found in English 
literature, our writings exhibit the tendency to that 
dominance over spontaneous expressions of the “pale 
east of thought” which is inevitable when the earlier 
unity of man’s intellectual and spiritual nature has been 
broken up by the impact of previously unfelt conceptions, 
To-day we suspect it is the simple, uncultivated man who is 
best able to furnish short, pregnant sayings. After reading 
the drawn-out platitudes of some politician, how refreshing 
it is to find that “a voice” in the gallery so often puts the 
whole case in a nutshell, and performs for the andience and 
the country what the orator was unable to do. What we call 
cultare is, in a word, usually unable to express clearly and 
truthfally simple, direct, spontaneous thought; we must go 
to an unburdened mind for that. Now, the French epigram, 
so clever, so quotable, generally so cynical, the brilliant 
utterances of Voltaire, Rochefoucauld, and other nimble 
minds, appear to us in the main to yield the Greek 
facility and terseness of expression without the Greek pro. 
fundity, simplicity, and truthfalness. It is the external 
brilliance and the superficial polish of the epigram which 
we get, rather than the simple, direct idea which so often 
was as a beacon to the Greek mind. The sentences of 
Thales or Pythagoras afforded a foundation for great social 
structures, whereas the most brilliant sentences of the most 
brilliant Frenchmen are but part of the glittering ornaments 
of the cultivated salon. ? 

It must inevitably be so in the main, because of the 
different nature of the modern world. A little child often 
coins a simple phrase which becomes a household word for 
many years, and which no adult could have invented to save 
his life. Itis not that we have gone back (although we doubt 
whether the modern mind is so fine or powerful as the mind 
of the ancient world), but it is that the conditions of thinking 
have changed with the multitudinous ideas which impinge on 
the thinking apparatus of the modern man. There is one de- 
partment of life in which epigram plays a part, and ever will, 
—viz., in the unrestrained intercourse of cultivated men who 
are not afraid to say what they think. The conversation of 
Johnson, as recorded by Boswell, affords perhaps the best 
examples of genuine epigram in the English language. When 
Johnson had, as he said, “his talk out,” he gave us terse sayings 
which ought to last as long as the language. This was because 
the two necessary conditions were fulfilled,—complete mental 
freedom and that strong simple, direct character devoid of 
any mental xwance which is far more important for epigram- 
matic purposes than mere brilliance. For the French epigram, 
born of exceedingly acute mental power, misses, as we have 
said, the moral strength of ancient epigram; while the 
vigorous, direct, truthful, moral power of Johnson went 
always straight to the mark. Epigram, then, in the modern 
world, cannot usuaily be a power, because of our acquired 
complexity of feelings and ideas; and in the case of the 
French, while it is brilliant enough, we know all along that it 
is mere trifling, as a rule. But there is still room for it when 
it can be wielded by a simple, powerful, elemental nature. 





MULES AND HORSES FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


NHE Daily Mail on Thursday published a graphic 
map of the progress of our fleets now on the high seas 

on their way to the Cape. Of these some fifty vessels are 
conveying men and horses from England to South Africa. 
Besides these, the map shows two other fleets approaching 
the same point, but from very different quarters. Both are 
labelled ‘mule transports.” One is on its way down the 
Mediterranean from Italy and Spain, and the other cross 
ing the Atlantic from New Orleans and the Plate 
River. The Daily Mail ships look like an army of 
caterpillars, creeping from all parts to the Cape, and 
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form a neat object-lesson in the resources of the Empire. 
The late General Ravenhill, Director of the Remount 
Department, estimated that while some eighteen hundred 
horses were enough to supply the year’s waste of the Army 
in time of peace, we should need eighteen thousand in the 
first year of a war. Of these only one half would be for 
riding purposes. The rest would be used for draught, in 
some form or other, mainly not in the artillery, but for 
transport. To meet this, he proposed that every one who 
had horses suitable for Army use, either as chargers or for 





dranght work, should allow them to be registered, and receive | 


a fee for each of 10s. yearly, undertaking in return to produce | 
| haunches and chucks the leading-rein back. At that 


the animal when required for service. It is these horses 
hich have now been “called up,” like other Reservists, from 
civil employment. Country gentlemen, omnibus companies, 


masters of hounds, and parcel delivery companies contribute | 


the greater number, not withont considerable personal 
sacrifice on the part of private owners, with whom pnub- 
lic spirit, not the retaining fee, was the main inducement 
to register. A great number of these horses will actually go 
to the front, and some are on board ship already. Others are 
reinforcing the artillery teams which are making ready for 
foreign service if more are needed, and the gunners find that 
the animals trained in the London street traffic readily learn 
the drill of our field-batteries. They are not nervous, and 
more than usually obedient to rein and bit. 


An unlooked-for difference is noted between the available 


supply of horses and that of mules for the non-combatant 
side of this war. It might be supposed that with all the world 
to draw upon, it would be far less difficult to collect a great 
multitude of trained horses than of mules, if only because 
the horses are a natural and the mules an artificial 
product. This isnot the case. Though horses in Oregon and 
Canada are so cheap that they can be delivered at Liverpool, 
of a size large enough for use as tram-horses, for £9 apiece, 
these are not immediately available for war. They are 
“soft,” have had no work, and have fed on green food. Their 
digestion alone would pnt them on the sick-list if suddenly 
put on the hard food of corn and hay which they will have 
to eat when on service, and it is consequently necessary to 
take horses which are actually in work for use in the field. It 
is part of the inevitable waste of war. 

For this, if for no other reason, mnles will have to do the 
greater part of the dranght work in South Africa, and it so 
happens that the supply is more than equal to the demand. 
Practically the whole territory of the “Great West” in the 
United States now depends mainly on male transport. In 
Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Eastern California, the mining 
districts of the Rockies, in Colorado, New Mexico, and great 
part of Mexico itself, the mule is the indispensable animal for 
draught and for “pack” work, while the horse is only the 
riding animal. As horses, the “broncos” of the plains, are 
both plentiful and cheap, there must be valid reasons why the 
mule is preferred. In not one, but many, respects the hybrid 
is the superior for its special work of the nobler animal. It 
has assimilated the constitution of the ass, and developed 
a hardness greater than that of any domestic breed. 
It seems proof against lung complaints, “horse-sick- 
ness,” and most contagious diseases of animals. It needs 
No grooming, and beyond a roll when its pack is taken off 
asks for no farther preparation before consuming its food and 
settling down for the night. Even then it seems indifferent 
tosleep. In the old days of the Santa Fé trail, the mules 
Were almost as watchful as the traders in the nightly bivouac, 
and constantly betrayed the place of the camp to prowling 
Indians by their noise and braying. They are as fond of 
late hours as negroes, of whom it has been said that they 
mast be descended from an originally nocturnal species of 
men. Hence their liability to be stampeded ut night, for 
though watchful, they are not self-possessed in the dark, but 
highly excitable. They are not in sympathy with man, and 
though you can quiet a nervous horse by patting him, you 
can never soothe a frightened mule. The Comanches and 
other Indians knew this well, and their invariable practice, 
when attacking a travelling camp on the prairie, was first to 
stampede the mules. The waggons were then helpless, and they 
had only to bide their time. In the Mexican War the mules 
of the American columns were stampeded more than once. 
It is said that on one occasion the Mesican riders succeeded 








in annexing the whole transport of a column by this 
device. The plan used was for several Indians to 
creep in among the mnles, and then suddenly to 
rise yelling at their heels, shooting arrows at the same 
time into those nearest them. Before Santiago some 
American artillery mules stampeded with parts of a 
Maxim battery, which was rendered useless. The way in 
which led mules stampede at night, as they did on the way 
to Nicholson’s Nek, is known to all who have made night 
marches with them. A soldier, with his rifle slung over his 
back, leads each mule by a bridoon. Something scares the 
mules, and each one suddenly jibs. He sits almost on his 


moment the soldier is probably trying to unsling his rifle, 
the chances are that the mules get free at once, and 
the whole lot gallop off with two thonsand rounds of 
ammunition slang on each. The enormous demand from 
the Western and Central States, an area as large as 
the whole Indian Peninsula, is supplied mainly by the 
mule-breeders of Kansas. The returns of their number 
are among the most striking in the agricultural statistics 
of the United States. In 1880 the total number of 
mules was 1,729,500. In 1896 it had risen to 2,134,000. 
This was just one million more than the whole mule popula- 
tion of Europe. This is mainly concentrated in Italy, Spain, 
and the South of France. Italy possesses 300,000, Spain 
nearly 800,090, and France 200,000. Algeria is also famous 
for mule-breeding, and now possesses 150,000. India also 
affords an immense reserve of mule-power. With such 
a supply to draw upon there is practically no limit to the 
facilities available for our transport in the present war. It is 
not necessary, or even desirable, to buy large, heavy mules 
for pack-carrying. If they are too tall it is difficult to fasten 
the packs on their backs. Medium-sized animals, from 
twelve to thirteen hands, are the most useful. It will be 
easy to procure a train of ten thousand animals which can 
live on the poorest food and not much of that, and are likely 
to be as sound at the end of the war as at the beginning, 
unlike camels or horses, which are generally worn out and 
“foundered” after the privations of a severe march when 
food is scarce and bad. There are commissariat mules in 
India which have been twenty-two years in the Service, 
and are still working. Major Leonard, whose experience of 
camel transport is perhaps without equal in the British 
Army, inclines to the use of the larger animal where possible 
in place of mules. Incidentally he gives, in his work on the 
use and management of the camel, an estimate of what a 
mule-train of four hundred animals costs to maintain. The 
figures show, to some extent, how great are the incidental 
expenses of war, other than for food and personnel. Such a 
train would need a captain, two subalterns, four conductors, 
four headmen, and two hundred drivers,—in all, two hundred 
and eleven men. The food and pay for them would amount, 
at the normal rate, to £17,356. The mules’ fodder allowance 
would cost £18,720, making a total of £36,076 a year. 
In regard to South African warfare, Major Leonard 
makes a suggestion to substitute camels for the ox- 
waggon. He maintains that he could find camels which, 
in the country stretching from Vryburg or Johannesburg up 
to Salisbury in Rhodesia, could carry a minimum load of 
400 lb., and cover twenty-five miles a day, resting every 
fifth day. With oxen eighteen miles per day is an excep- 
tional average. The camel does not catch lung-sickness or 
die of eating “tulip,” and if not overworked, but only kept 
to regular spells of duty, lasts longer than the ox. The 
average rate for waggons across open veldt is ten miles a 
day. If these are used by General Buller, and the speed of 
the army is that of this, the slowest transport in use, the 
need for repairing the railway at all costs is obvious. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—_@—— 
THE BOER WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Many of those who sympathise with the Boers have 
sought, in their speeches and their writings, to draw a parallei 
between the war in North America, which ended in the loss of 
our American Colonies, and the present war in South Africa 
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The analogy is as unsound as it can be. In the war in 
America we were endeavouring to enforce taxation without 
representation. In the present war our object is to secure 
that the majority of the people in the South African Republic 
shall not be taxed without being duly represented. Yet such 
are the effects of party spirit, that we now have before us the 
amusing spectacle of a number of persons, who wish above 
all things to be Liberals, sympathising with a tyrannical 
oligarchy in its endeavour to preserve the power of taxing 
the majority of the inhabitants of a country without their 
consent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brooks's Club. A WHIa. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I rejoice to see that the American papers notice that 
the anti-British clamour of the Continental Press is fully as 
violent and minatory now as it was anti-American in the case 
of their recent war. Americans already recognise that the 
issue in South Africa is whether two-thirds of a community 
paying nine-tenths of the taxes are to be the servitors of the 
other third, and whether also, as Mr. Loveday, a Member of 
the Raad, declared in the Raad, a man born in the Trans- 
vaal of Outlander parents may be forced to fight for the 
Transvaal at sixteen, although he has no right to vote until 
he is forty. This amazing statement of Mr. Loveday was 
confirmed during the subsequent debate by the Chairman 
(see Appendix F, “ The Transvaal from Within”). Speaking 
at Springfield in 1858 Abraham Lincoln asked :—‘* What con- 
stitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and independence ? 
It is not our frowning battlements, our bristling sea coasts, 
or our Army and our Navy. These are not our reliance 
against tyranny. All of these may be turned against us 
without making us weaker for the struggle. Oar reliance is 
in the love of liberty which God has planted in us, Oar safety is 
in that spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men, 
in all lands everywhere. Destroy that spirit, and you have 
planted the seeds of despotism at your own doors, Familiarise 
yourselves with the chains of bondage and you prepare your 
limbs to wear them.” And speaking only a few days since 
at San Francisco, Mr. Bryan declared :—“ When Patrick 
Henry gave to mankind that impassioned plea, ‘Give me 
liberty or give me death,’ he uttered a sentence that rang 
round the world, and its echoes last for ever. Go back to the 
days of Washington, for when he drew his sword against 
taxation without representation, he set an example known 
and loved of all men. Go back to the days of Thomas 
Jefferson, for when he wrote that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed with inalienable rights; that Govern- 
ments are instituted to preserve these rights; and that 
Governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,—when Jefferson set forth these principles, he 
incited the people of all races and all climes to protest against 
government without the consent of the governed.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Innishannon, October 30th. MorETON FREWEN. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Does not your correspondent, Mr. Bernard Holland, in 
the Spectator of October 25th, misstate the cause of variance 
between us and President Kruger when he says: “ The 7va/ 
issue is whether the Transvaal shall form an integral part of 
the British Empire or shall be a Dutch Republic”? So far 
as I am aware, there has never been any attempt on the part 
of the British Government to convert the Transvaal into any- 
thing which is not a Dutch Republic. We have only tried to 
secure civic rights for such of our fellow-countrymen as 
happen to be its citizens, and to prevent the Republic from 
ousting our own Empire from the position which it has 
hitherto held in South Africa. In other words, had President 
Kruger been contented with the place which the Transvaal 
has occupied ever since its creation as a Republic, all might 
have gone well; but since he has resolved that it, as a portion 
of a Dutch Confederation, shall rule South Africa, instead of 
the latter being ruled as heretofore, we are bound to look 
after our own interests. Zhat is “the veal issue,” if I am 
not mistaken.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Crate. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Mr. Bernard Holland, in the Spectator of October 28th, 
states very concisely the Boer alternative, between an ultimate 





Ontlander supremacy in the Transvaal and war, | would 
venture to quote a passage from Mr. C. E. Maurice’s « Stor 
of Bohemia ” (1896) in reference to the policy of Charles mal 
in his attempt to place the Bohemian and other “nations” 
in the University of Prague on equal terms. He Writes 
(pp. 185-86) :— 

“Charles’s idea, however grand, was self-contradictory: a d 
while inconsistent schemes way work very well, as long as all 
who are interested in them wish them to do so, they must fall t 
pieces at once, if they are administered by two antagonistic 
parties with exactly opposite ideas about the welfare of the 
institution. Charles had undoubtedly wished, as the Site 
said, to make Prague an intellectual centre for Europe; he had 
also decided, as the Bohemians said, to call out the national life 
and encourage the national hterature of Bohemia. It now 
appeared that these two objects were incompatible, and the 
question was, which must yield to the other. Charles IV, was a 
great statesman ; but, as in the case of so many great men the 
effect which he ultimately produced was exactly the opposite of 
that which he desired.” = 
I leave it to you, Sir, to decide how far this description ig 
applicable to the policy of Mr. Gladstone in regard to hig 
attempt to combine the independence of the Transvaal 
Republic with the free admission of British immigrants and 
their claim to equality of political rights.—I am, Sir, &e., 

October 30th. Henry F. Matter, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—May I quote a passage out of Tolstoi’s “Peace and 
War,” Vol. IIl., p. 265, which seems applicable to the present 
situation in the Transvaal ?>— 


“One of the most remarkable exceptions to the so-called laws 
of war, and one of the most important in its consequences, was 
beyond a doubt the independent action of individuals as directed 
against the dense masses of the enemy [referring to the French 
retreat from Moscow]. This class of fighting is always developed 
in a national war. Instead of combining in considerable troops, 
the men divide into small parties, surprise the foe, and melt into 
nothing as soon as they are met by superior force, only to resume 
the offensive on the first favourable opportunity Partisan 
warfare, as history shows, is always successful, though in flagrant 
contradiction to this rule [‘ which requires that the aggressor 
should concentrate his forces so as to be stronger in attack than 
his adversary ”] The greater the number, the greater the 
strength, says military science, consequently huge battalions win 

Military science, finding that history is full of 

instances in which the number of the troops was not the standard 
of effective strength, but in many cases small detachments have 
been able to rout Jarge ones, does vaguely admit the existence of 
an unknown quantity as the multiplier.” 
I need not comment on the bearing of these remarks on the 
Boer method of fighting, except to express a hope that our 
Generals may not be led on to despise their half-disciplined 
but very fanatical and altogether one-minded enemies, as 
Napoleon did when he invaded and actually conquered 
Russia, yet met with the most crushing and far-reaching 
disaster.—I am, Sir, &c., IGNoRAMUs. 





THE KAISER AND THE TRANSVAAL, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May not the present attitude of the Kaiser towards us 
in South Africa be very simply explained? Three years ago, 
the Jameson Raid, coming like a bolt from the blue, had all 
the appearances of a wanton aggression, and at the same 
time the Transvaal Government was effectively enabled to 
adopt the réle of the Injured Innocent. It was under such 
circumstances that the famous telegram to President Kruger 
was sent, nor can it really be wondered at. Now, however, 
the aggression has come from the other side; now it is the 
Orange Free State that, unprovoked, has wantonly joined 
bands with the Transvaal, not to repel attack, but in order to 
invade Natal and drive the English into the sea. The two 
Datch Republics have made common cause, and have 
announced their object to the world by the proclamation 
annexing British Bechuanaland to the Transvaal, and Kim- 
berley and part of the Cape to the Free State. These are 
things that well may give the Kaiser pause. If the confederate 
Boer armies win the day, and the English are thrast out of 
South Africa, there can be only one result,—the rise there of 
a powerfal, turbulent, and ambitious Republic of Datch 
burghers, whose territory would embrace the whole of South 
Africa up to the Zatmbesi, with the sole exception of 
Delagoa Bay and German Sonth- West Africa. Bat 
this means that for nearly a thousand miles the new 
born Afrikander Republic would find itself cut off from 
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the Atlantic along its western border by the colonial 


ossessions of a Huropean Power. How long would that 
situation last? It may be argued that the greater part of 
that particular German colony is untempting; is, in the 
phrase once used by Lord Salisbury of another part of Africa, 
“rather light land”; yet it is not so poor but it would cut up 
into farms by no means undesirable in Boer eyes. And if 
enterprising Boer farmers “trekked” into it, as they once 
did into Stellaland and tried to do into Rhodesia, is it likely 
that President Kruger (or his successor) would “damp the 
trek”? Hardly. Manifest destiny would be all on the side 
of the Boers. The new Republic within a few years could 
probably put one hundred thousand mex in the tield, while 
the German army needed to defend the colony would be six 
thousand miles from its base. Is that a position that the 
Kaiser is likely to contemplate with equanimity? I do not 
for a moment undervalue the tremendous power of the mailed 
fist, but to fight against one hundred thousand men on their 
own ground at the other side of the world is no child’s play. 
The alternatives before him would be either gracefully to 
surrender a German colony without a struggle, or to have it 
torn from him violently after a desperate conilict. However 
much as a Teuton the German Emperor may be inclined to 
sympathise with the Boers, as a statesman he must know that 
their victory in the present war would inevitably prove in the 
end to be a disaster for Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. B. T. 





THE PERIL OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Mr. Ward seems partly to misconceive and partly to 
misstate the point at issue. ‘ We must see,” he tells us, in 
the attitude of the French Clericals “the sign, not of a 
decaying Church, but of a deep and blinding party pre- 
judice”; resembling, it may be supposed, that carrent a few 
years since among Irish Nationalists, and denounced in their 
case promptly and vigorously by the Holy See. If by this 
he means merely that not a few of those who suffer from the 
serofalous Anti-Semitism represented by Za Croixr are in 
other respects estimable and pious persons, transeat. In 
the most decadent period of Pagan Rome the historian 
assures us, no doubt truly, “non adeo tum sterile sxculum 


ut] non et bona exempla prodiderit.” Bat this is not the | 


question. What, puce Mr. Ward and official apologists of 
his calibre, is to many of us so “amazing and appalling” is 
that ecclesiastical authority has not merely failed to condemn, 
but has positively gone out of its way to encourage this moral 
leprosy. La Croix goes on its way rejoicing, protected by 
the highest Roman sanction and approval; the semi-official 
Civilta Cattolica applauds M. Delassus’s grotesque and 
lbellous “ L’Américanisme et la Conjaration Antichrétienne.” 
The Caria will not be suspected of sharing the state of mind 
of M. Delassus: Italians are neither fanatics nor fools. But 
Rome, never herself fanatical, knows how to use fanaticism 
for her own purposes, be they what they may. No sensible 
man expected or wished the supreme authority to inter- 
vene, at least openly, in the Dreyfas case; the matter 
was one for the French Conrts, civil and military, and, 
regret their decision as we may, the remedy is to be sought 
in, not outside, France. But that the disease of which the 
Dreyfus case is a symptom should have been treated as it 
has been at the centre of Christendom is a burden to many 
consciences and an affliction to many hearts. It is a trial 
which may, perhaps, teach us the hopelessness of relying on 
the external element, necessary as it is in its place, in 
religion; and remind us that the Kingdom of God is 
within. Mr. Ward’s sneer at young men is rather old; Mr. 
Mivart, wonld that it were otherwise ! can scarcely be put 
into the category ; and his reference to the Galileo case as 
the special bogey of an individual is too obvious even for the 
religious Press. Ars est celare artem. The less, perhaps, 
Catholic writers say of Galileo the better; but to minimise 
the importance of the controversy which his name recalls is 
to throw dust rather too palpably in people’s eyes. One of 
the strongest Ultramontanes I ever knew used to say that the 
authorities of the Holy Office at the time had escaped by the 
skin of their teeth from compromising the Church by their 
decision, and that the hairbreadth by which that catastrophe 
was evaded would be a warning to theologians for all time. 
Mr. Ward appears to be of opinion tbat the feeling of un- 











rest which he criticises so severely is confined to Englisb 
Catholics. If this is so, I can only assure him that he is 
mistaken; that in Germany, in Italy, and, above all, in 
France the sense of distress and perplexity is keenly felt. 
It is to be regretted that one who by his writings has done 
so much to show the reasonableness of religion should feel it 
his duty to come forward as the apologist of things that 
bring discredit on religion, and which sincerely religious men 
like himself should be the first to condemn and to deplore. 
—TI am, Sir, &c., CaTHOLICUS. 





THE FRENCH CLERGY AND THE DREYFUS CASE. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The Abbé Pichot, the founder of the Dreyfasard 
Comité Catholique pour la Détense du Droit, is desirous that 
his two brochures, entitled ‘La Conscience Cbrétienne et la 
Question Juive,” and “ La Conscience Chrétienne et |’ Affaire 
Dreyfus,” should be known to Englishmen, as representing 
the views of at least a section of the French clergy. Asan 
appendix to the latter pamphlet he prints a letter addressed 
to the /vyaro last December, on the position of the Anti- 
Dreyfusard clergy. As this letter supports my own contentioz 
that they have not as a body been virulent agitators, but have 
accepted uncritically what was for a long time the belief ot 
most edacated Frenchmen, carried away by a form of party 
prejudice—suspiciousness and credulity in the case of an 
accused Jew, and implicit trast in the chiefs of the Army— 
I should like to place it before your readers. Ieferring ta 
the charge that the clergy were the instigators of the agita- 
tion, Abbé Pichot writes as follows:— . 

“Eh bien, il faut qu’on le sache, rien n’est plusfaux. Leclergé 
a été trompé: loin d’ctre instigateur, il a ¢t¢ dupe. On m’objec- 
tera: ‘Mais c'est impcessible! I] est impossible, étant donnés les 
faits, de croire 4 la culpabilité de Dreyfus.’ Oui, certes, ily a un 
an, c’¢tait déji difficile 4 un esprit capable decritique; aujourd’ hui, 
c’est absolument impossible quand on connait les faits et les 
témoignages. Mais quand on les ignore? ... Or, sans qu'il 
y ait précisément de sa’ faute, le clergé ignore pour ainsi dire 
totalement ces faits, les jourhaux qu'il lit s’étant systématique- 
ment appliqués soit 4 les dénaturer, soit dles passer sous silence. 
Le clergéen général a donné a priori, sa confiance a l’Etat-Major, 
aux chefs militaires, comme il l’avait donnée a Léo Taxil, con- 
fiance aveugle le dispensant d’examiner et d’étudier. Ila cru au 
Syndicat de trahison comme il croyait 4 Diana Vaughan. Mais 
c'est tout: le clergé n’a rien inspiré, rien dirigé. Je le répéte, il 
a(té dupe. Sa bonne foi, sa sincérité sont absolument indéni- 
ables. On ne peut que lui reprocher sa confiance. Ce n’est pas 
un crime d’étre trompé; c’est un crime de trompér les autres. 
Ai-je besoin d’ajouter que le clergé en général, le clergé paroissial, 
n’a rien fait contre la lumiére, contre la justice et qu’il n’aurait 
pas hésité & proclamer Dreyfns innocent s’il n’avait été induit en 
erreur. Rendre le clergé, l’Eglise et les catholiques responsables 
de tout, c’est commettre une autre injustice. Etant de ceux qui 
ont voulu Ja justice, qui ont souffert pour la justice, j’ai le droit 
de le dire tout haut.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., WILFRID WARD. 
Atheneum Club, November 1st. 


[We quite agree that it would be most unfair to condemn 
the French clergy in general merely for being deceived in 
regard to the facts of the Dreyfus case, but this does not clear 
the high ecclesiastical authorities in France and in Rome. 
They are rightly condemned for not denouncing the methods 
used by Clerical journalists to raise an Anti-Semite and an 
Anti-Protestant campaign. Honest belief in the guilt of 
Dreyfus affords no excuse for the methods of Anti-Dreyfusism. 
—KEp. Spectator ] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Yon state in your excellent description of the attack 
on Talana Hill (Spectator, October 28th) that “the Dublin 
Fasiliers and the 60th Rifles were then ordered to assault 
the hill.” By omitting to mention the Irish Fusiliers, who 
lost their Adjutant, Captain Connor, and Second Lieutenant 
Hill, and had two other officers wounded, besides a large 
number of non-commissioned officers and men killed and 
wounded in the same attack, you have unintentionally given 
your readers the impression that they took no part in the 
engagement. I write this, as I was formerly in command of 
this fine regiment of Irish soldiers.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
M. FawkeEs, late Lieut.-Col. 
lst Batn. Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
White Lodge, Parkstone, Octoler 30th. 
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[ We deeply regret our omission of the name of that gallant 
regiment, the Royal Irish Fasiliers, whose courage has been 
go conspicuous throughout the campaign.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE SOLAR RAINBOW. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1z,—I have little doubt that what your correspondents saw 
on Wednesday, October 11th, was a fragmentary phase of 
the well-known, though somewhat rare, phenomenon called 
“parhelia,” or mock-suns; the halo only being partially 
seen without the parhelia. In the ‘“ Philosophical 
Transactions” for 1733 a display of this phenomenon is 
described as witnessed hy Whiston. There was a halo round 
the sun, “in the two intersections of which two plain parhelia 
appeared tolerably bright and distinct. They were evidently 
red towards the sun, but pale or whitish at the opposite sides, 
as was the haloalso. Looling upwards we saw an are of a 
curiously inverted rainbow. This are was as distinct in its 
colours as the common rainbow, and of the same breadth.”’— 
I an, Sir, &c, HAMPTON. 
Warest y ¢ ‘ourt, Kidderminster, October 30th. 
[We have received, but cannot find space for, a great many 
other letters on this subject.—Eb. Syectator.] 





POETRY. 
—_@—_— 
KING’S ROYAL RIFLES. 
ROYAL DUBLIN FUSILIERS. 
OCTOBER 2ZUTH. 

PrEAce to the empty rhetorical prater, 

Peace to your “ patriot ” chatter and brag! 
What! did you deem that the Celt was a traitor, 

Dream that the soldier was false to his flag * 
Hur), if it please you, your windy defiance, 

Rant of the deeds that you never will do, 
Eloguent Dillons and frothy O’Briens— 

Slander not men who are better than you. 


Waiting the word that would call them to action, 
Steeling their courage to conquer or fall, 

Little they recked of the babble of faction, 
Soldiers of Ireland afar in Natal : 

Only they knew that the guns were before them, 
Only they knew there was honour to gain— 

Charged on the foe for the island that bore them, 
Routed and chased him o’er mountain and plain ! 


"Tis not in speech is a country’s salvation: 

Lads that can fall with their face to the foe=— 
These are the men to make Ireland a nation : 

Slainte,* O Irish who fought at Glencoe! 
Saxon and Celt tho’ they strive to dissever, 

Faction may part us and seas are between,— 
Soldiers are links to unite us for ever, 

Soldiers of Erin who died for the Queen! 

A. D. GoDLey. 





WILLIAM PENN SYMONS. 
(MORTALLY WOUNDED IN ACTION AT GLENCOE ON 
OCTOBER 20TH; DIED OCTOBER 25RD, 1899.) 

TiLt England’s praise had reached thee, and our sore 

And grateful hearts were to thy sight reveal’d, 
Merciful death a little while forbore 
To lay thee, where he smote thee, in the field. 
Brave victor-victim of thy country’s war, 
Symons, sleep well! Thy mortal wound is heald. 
Lavrif£ Macnets. 








BOOKS. 
Asian 
THE HISTORIAN OF BATTLES+ 


EKINGLAEE's masterpiece, edited for military students, must 


perforce lose something of its strength and character. For 


Kinglake was not merely the historian of battles; he was | 


before all things a man of letters; and it was politics, maybe, 


* Je., Health to you. 
Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake. Adapted for military 
Sir G. 6. Clarke, B.C.ALG., R.E. London: 








+ The Invasion of the 
nts bs Lieutenant-Colonel 
kwood and Sons. [158.} 
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that gave the keenest edge to his weapons of irony and 
scorn, When we take up his Jnvasion of the Crimea we first 
turn over those pages wherein are burnt as with acid the 
sins of the third Napoleon, and the misery of the coy 
détat. December 2nd is the blackest date of the aie 
and Kinglake makes no attempt to soften its colours. Whin 
Louis Bonaparte himself is the unredeemed, ineffective villain 
of the piece, Morny, St. Arnaud, Fleury, and the rest are 
touched off in a few scathing sentences, But even when the 
scene changes to the Crimea, the prime villain keeps his 
place in the drama, It is still Louis Bonaparte who 
dominates the folly or disaster; and whether he act through 
Canrobert or St. Arnaud (formerly Leroy) the responsibility 
is still his, 

So it is that Kinglake’s history, stripped of its satire and 
humonr, is a little like Hamlet without the Dane. But, on 
the other hand, Sir George Clarke’s edition affords us an 
admirable opportunity of considering Kinglake merely as a 
painter of battles. And in this craft he takes his place 
among the masters. His merits are many and obvious, In 
the first place, he had an admirable gift of narrative; he tells 
his stury with a directness which is never scant, with a pleni- 
tude that is never prolix. In the second place, he understood 
the battlefield as few laymen have ever understood it. War, 
in fact, was one of his life’s passions: he had seen St. Arnaud 
(formerly Leroy) fighting in Algiers before an intrigue placed 
him at the head of the French Army, and he followed the 
Crimean campaign by Raglan’s side. Of course he is biassed, 
for in his eyes Napoleon could do no right, Raglan could do no 
wrong; but his bias does not often disturb his military con- 
clusions, and his book will always remain the one history of a 
lamentable episode. 

Now Kinglake belongs to the old schoolof military his. 
torians rather than to the new. He ranks with Livy and 
Thucydides, not with Tolstoi and the impressionists. He 
does not let you see the battle in progress; but he tells you 
with excellent clearness how it progressed, and after de- 
voting a volume to a single fight he sums up its conclno- 
sion ina page. Thus we know the Alma and Inkerman as 
we know a campaign of Hannibal, or the last great fight in 
the harbour of Syracuse. But they are not unrolled before 
our eyes as are the splendid battles of Peace and War. On 
the other hand, Kinglake omits no detail that might intensify 
the drama of the moment. The hastily delivered order and 
the hustled speech are faithfully repeated, and take the 
same place in the narrative as is held by the carefally 
invented orations of Thucydides and Livy. Between Thucy- 
dides and Kinglake there is a difference of time and 
place. Between Kinglake and those that come after him 
there is an impassable barrier. The author of Ze Jnvasion 
of the Crimea was an eye-witness, and he wrote as an his- 
torian. The author of Peace and War was an historian, and 
he wrote as an eye-witness. 


For this is the paradox of Kinglake: he might have given 


us a vivid impression of meeting armies; he might have sug- 


gested the clang of arms, the pathos and terror of the battle- 
field. But he was never a psychologist, and the art of 
impressionism was scarcely invented in 1860. None the less, 


| there is much to be said in the impressionist’s favour. The 


chief obstacle to a layman’s understanding of a battle is the 
inability to realise the space which the battle covers. We 
think of fighting always as a hand-to-hand encounter, and we 
seldom picture to ourselves the wide expanse over which the 
opposing forces may be ranged. Now Tolstoi, by setting a 
background of landscape to his battles, and by enveloping 
the encounters in a consistent atmosphere, gives even to the 
uninstructed reader a sense of proportion, which almost 
enables him to make himself part of the straggle. This 
Kinglake does not achieve; he describes each contest 
with a perfect knowledge and a complete mastery of detail. 
But he leaves his reader outside the lines. Nor does be 
impart the sentiment of the fight. Though he was present 
he does not tell you how the scene impressed him, and there- 
fore you cannot catch from his description a quick vision of 
the Alma or Balaclava. All the material is there upon which 


| to form a judgment, but before the narrative can thrill yoo, 


you must first of all have mastered a difficult situation. And 
then Tolstoi sets Prince André (or another) in a corner of the 
field, and plays npon his (and your) heartstrings as npon 4 
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harp. In brief, Kinglake’s work is a military despatch 
Jorified to the xn. Tolstoi is what the war correspondent 
sight become if he chanced to be a man of genius. 

Psychology is, jastly enough, out of fashion. But though 
if it be mishandled it is a vice, it might easily be a virtue in 
the hands of a master. And what the man of peace would 
like best to understand is the effect of hurtled shells and 
tearing bullets upon the individual. That effect Tolstoi has 
given us not only in his greatest work, but in Seastopol, 
and Les Cosagues as well. That effect Mr. Stephen Crane 
bas given us in The Red Badge of Courage, though, of 
conrse, Mr. Crane works upon a smaller scale, and witha 
jesser ambition than the Russian novelist. But Kinglake, 
while he registers all the incidents of a campaign, while he 
teaches us how well our soldiers fought, never inspires us 
either with the joy or terror of the fight. We can draw outa 
plan, and discover the position of the Russians on the one hand, 
ofthe allies on the other; yet we do not feel with those who 
stormed the Redoubt, we do not join the Six Hundred on their 
hapless charge. The interest which we take in it all is 
intense and reasoned, but even in the vividest passages it is 
absolutely impersonal. Nevertheless, Kinglake’s qualities 
are not doubtful. His prose, always picturesque, is seldom 
overcharged, in spite of Matthew Arnold. He can put men 
before you not only as they look, but as they are, and 
bis characters, sketched in a few lines, are miracles of truth 
and vigour. On the other hand, he knows (none better) how to 
build up a scene of scanty materials. Here, for instance, is 
a little picture of General Codrington storming the Redoubt : 
“Lifting himself a little in his stirrups,” writes Kinglake, 
“he spoke to his men in his clear ringing voice, and ordered 
them (all who could hear him) to fix bayonets, get up the 
bank, and advance to the attack. With the quickness of a 
man acenstomed to hunting, he found a spot where the 
bank was practicable, and facing it obliquely, his small white 
Arab with two or three strides carried him to the summit. 
Looking up the smooth, gentie slope, he had before him the 
Great Redoubt; but for the moment the mouths of the heavy 
guns which armed it remained black and silent.” It is not 
much, and the style is simplicity’s self. But General 
Codrington on his small white Arab remains a picture to 
yoar mind long after you have laid aside the book. 

Yet, perhaps, if Kinglake’s sovereign virtue must be named, 
itis the high level at which he keeps his narrative. How- 
ever detailed it be, it never flags; and as The Znvasion of the 
Crimea ia not too well remembered, we are tempted to justify 
our assertion with a quotation. One passage will do as well 
as another, but here is the retreat of the Light Brigade :— 

“Tn a very irregular body, and with a hardly perceptible trace 
of their old line formation, the English went on; and the Russian 
mass then advancing a little, or rather, it might be said, heaving 
forward, collision occurred. The body retreating grazed its 
right flank against the enemy’s front; but, incredible as it may 
seem, was allowed to scrape by, and without receiving much harm 
in the course of this singular traverse our people got past. 
Their plight was, however, still desperate; for being but few, 
and in disorder, and having a long extent of up-hill ground 
which must be traversed before they would stand in safety, 
they were on horses now cruelly jaded; whilst the hostile 
squadrons behind them had not only the strength and the 
weight of numbers and of solid formation, but also were fresh. 
from the Causeway Heights on the opposite side of the valley 
there opened a diligent fire against the remnants of the two 
Tetreating regiments; and, as before had occurred with other 
be dies cf the enemy’s cavalry, so now this new effort of the 
Russian artillerymen served to keep back Jeropkine’s Lancers, 


and prevent them from undertaking the destructive pursuit of | 


our horsemen,’”’ 

“Then they rode back, but not the Six Hundred.” There is 
Kinglake’s prose to set against the verse of Tennyson. 
Even better reading at this moment when the courage of the 
British Army has been magnificently proved is the last 
comment upon this singular charge. “Men!” eried Lord 
Cardigan, “it ig a mad-brained trick, but it is no fault 


ot mine.” Some of the men answered: “Never mind, wy | 


Lord, we are ready to go again.” And in that spirit of 
magnificent sacrifice it is ours still to take a pride. 


Bat the lesson of the famons charge does not end here. Its | 


memory should prevent us from apportioning blame to human 


error. “It is splendid,” said General Bosqnet; “but it is not | 


war.” And replies Kinglake: “ Half-forgotten already, the 
origin of the Light Cavalry Charge is fading away out of 


sight. Itssplendonr remains. And splendour like this is some- 


thing more than the mere outward adornment which graces 
the life of a nation. It is strength—strength other than 
that of mere riches, and other than that of gross numbers— 
strength carried by proud descent from one generation to 
another—strength awaiting the trials that are to come.” 
That is the lesson of Kinglake’s history, and it is a lesson 
which by experience we are learning to-day. 





LUINI* 

To write a Life of Luini is about as impossible a task as to 
write a history of the snakes of Ireland. Unfortunately for 
the biographer, though perhaps fortunately for the artist, 
Vasari remains silent as to Luini excepting two allusions. 
It is to Vasari that we owe practically all that is known 
of the painters of Italy who flourished before his death, 
and his silence means that the materials for a biography 
of this painter do not exist. In the case of Luini it really 
matters little whether we know anything abont the man 
and his surroundings or not. It is illuminating to know 
what were the intellectual surroundings of a painter working 
in such a place as Rome. Pagan qualities are found in the 
art of Raphael alongside of his really religious art. To 
understand bow this came about it is necessary to realise 
the depth of materialistic culture which had penetrated into 
the Vatican, and the indifference to religion and the enthusiasm 
for the classics which were characteristic of the Papal Court. 
Bat witha painter like Luini, who worked at Como, Saronno, 
Pavia, Lugano, and Milan, external influences are not 
likely to have bad much effect on his art. Nor is it likely 
that the whims of patrons had mach effect, for his strongly 
marked characteristics are found over and over again. 
Indeed, had not Luini been a man whose sense of beauty 
was of a very high order, he would be one of the most 
monotonous of painters. 

The present work describing this painter is the first of a 
series dealing with the great masters of painting and sculpture, 
under the editorship of Dr. Williamson, the author of the 
present volume. Though Luini does not claim a place in the 
very front of Renaissance painting, he is one of those masters 
whose work we should sorely miss. Therefore we are most 
grateful for the present volume with its sympathetic text, 
well-arranged list, and excellent illustrations. In this book 
all that is known about Luini is set forth, but we are told that 
even the traditions are very meagre and amount to nothing. 
Born at Lnuino, on the Lago Maggiore, between 1465 and 
1475, and living in the year 1535, Luini seems never to have 
left Lombardy. The date of his death is not known. The 
theory so long credited that this painter was a pupil of 
Leonardo seems to rest on no foundation of fact. Dr. 
Williamson asserts, and we believe with justice, that much 
wrong has been done to Luini by the assumption that he 
was the follower and imitator of Leonardo da Vinci. It is 
only within recent times that many of the painter's works 
have been restored to him. As an instance, the “ Christ 
Disputing with the Doctors” may becited. This picture in 
times past used to be ascribed to Leonardo, then it was attri- 
bated to his school, and now at last its real authorship is 
recognised. Many other of his pictures were treated in this 
way. Thus it happened that as his best easel pictures were 
supposed to be by some one else, and his frescos were 
largely in little-visited towns, the fame of the artist suffered 
mach wrong. For there is no denying the fact that the 
popular reputation of Luini is far below his merit. 

Those who have not given their attention to this painter 





wili realise what was his power when turning over the forty 
! well-prodneed illustrations in the book before us, In the 
whole of this series, which shows each phase of the master’s 
work, there is nothing that is not beautiful. Whether it be 
the stately beauty of the Saronno frescos, or the exquisite 
charm of the Brera Virgin with the roses, or the St. Catherine 


| of the Monastero Maggiore, calm beanty is always supreme. 
| In the case of the St. Catherine there is a curions sidelight 
| thrown by Bandello, from whom we learn that this saint’s 
| face was the portrait of a certain Contessa di Cellant, whose 
crimes brought her to the scaffold. 


Luini was not an oil painter snch as were his contem- 
poraries in Venice. He has something of the primitive 


i * Bernardin >. C. Williamson. London: Bell and 
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painters’ smoothness still left in his way of painting. This 
smoothness of execution does not, however, seem to go quite 
well with the strength of modelling and depth of shadow 
which characterise his easel pictures. No doubt Leonardo 
used very deep shadows and pushed modelling to its farthest 
limits, and he did not paint with the fall brush and varied 
surface of the Venetians. But Leonardo had a profound 
feeling for construction to which Luini never attained. In 
truth, in his works in oil Luini was using one half of the 
method of Leonardo without being able to use the other. 
Hence, although it has many and great beauties, the “ Christ 
Disputing with the Doctors” in the National Gallery does 
not produce the effect which one expects considering 
the beauty of the colour, the, grace of the forms, and 
the nobility of the conception. The dark shadows are too 
smooth and too empty, and to realise this one has 
only to look at the Leonardo “ Virgin” hanging in 
the same room. But to appreciate what a_ great 
man Luini was we must go to his fresco work. At 
Saronno, a village in Lombardy, there is a church 
which contains his loveliest work. Placed at a reasonable 
distance from the eye in a good light, and well preserved, is 
a noble series of frescos. Here we realise that the painter 
was an absolute master of his medium. No other painter 
except Raphael at his best, as in “The Miracle of Bolsena,” 
has produced more perfect work in fresco. Clear, rich, and 
satisfying are the colours, while the grouping is on a 
scale well within the range of the artist, and the calm 
and peace of the subjects sympathetic to his tempera- 
ment. Luini was a painter who did not succeed with scenes 
of tragic intensity or with compositions ef great elaboration. 
Splendid as are many of the details of the great “ Crucifixion” 
at Lugano with its vast crowd of figures, we realise when 
looking at it that the painter lacked something. That in- 
tensity of thought is wanting which is required to fuse so 
- vast a collection of material into one consistent whole. But 
when we go to Luini on his own ground, in the many beautiful 
Madonnas ‘he painted, or in that wonderful “ Burial of St. 
Catherine” in the Brera, we recognise that very few artists 





have surpassed him in the feeling for beauty. His women have 
a loveliness entirely their own, more spiritual though not so 
majestic as those of Raphael, sweeter buat withont the | 
mystary of those of Leonardo. The pictures of Luini have | 
the real spirit of religion in them, and in his works there is | 
never to be found that worldly taint that is too common | 
in the art of the Renaissance. We have one word to add 
in detailed criticism of the work before us. Considering 
the fullness of the catalogue of the painter's works given at 
the end of the book, we could have spared the detailed 
accounts of the pictures given in the volume. Instead of 
minute verbal descriptions which can never be satisfactory, 
we should have preferred a more consistently worked out 
analysis of the art of Luini, 


MR. LILLY ON DEMOCRACY.* 

Ir can scarcely be doubted that the two fundamental ideas 
which Mr. Lilly in this work (dedicated to Mr. Lecky) treats 
are of vital importance at the present hour. In the first place, 
are there any basic principles in politics, or is it all a game of 
clever opportunism in which the players are never to look be- 
yond the next move? Were the ancients right, as in the case 
of Aristotle; were the medixval thinkers right, as in the case 
of Aquinas ; have the modern doctrinaires been right,—in sup- 
posing that at the root of all public questions there are prin- 
ciples of belief and action which must never be violated? Or 
is the opportunist politician right who keeps his ear close to 
the ground to catch the marmuring ground-swell of popalar 
feeling, or who trims his sails by the breeze of the caucus, 
the newspaper, or the lobby without reference to first prin- 
ciples? And in the next place, is democracy, as it expresses 
itself at present in those countries in which it has secured a 
definite lodgment, satisfactory to those who desire to see 
politics governed by morality, public life dignified and honest, 
and administration carried out, not for the good of the officials, 
but for the good of the people? These are the twin questions 
which Mr. Lilly considers in this volume with that ability of 
expression which marks all bis works. 








* First Principles in Politics. By William Samuel Lilly, London: John 
Murray. (14a.J 


i | 

Mr. Lilly presents us at the outset with a rather strikin 
paradox. Holding that the influence of Roussean and of the 
French Revolation was pernicious in bringing about what ig 
here termed False Democracy, Mr. Lilly yet believes in the 
doctrine of Natural Right, the corner-stone of Ronusseau’g 
political philosophy. The seeming paradox is reconciled by 
reading into the word “Nature” concepts derived from man’s 
moral life, as the Roman jurists did. “The Law of Nature. 
as understood by the great Roman jarisprudents, following 
the teaching of the philosophers of the Porch, means an 
objective law of Righteousness, embodied in, and learnt from 
the highest part of Nature,—Reason. And they identified 
this jus naturale with the jus gentium, because it is found in 
all countries, and is applicable to all men, on whose hearts 
and consciences it is written.” Here, then, is effected a 
rapprochement between the school of Natural Rights of the last 
century and the German Transcendental school, whose jurists 
Mr. Lilly generally follows, going so far as to adopt that 
extreme and misleading definition of the State (or eyen 
society, which is, properly speaking, separate from the 
State) as an “organism.” We think that Mr. Lilly hardly 
does justice to Rousseau, whose concept, as Mr. Bosanquet 
has shown with such power and insight, was not at all at 
variance with the German political philosophy, and was even 
incorporated into that philosophy, to whicb, especially in the 
hands of Kant, it gave so strong an impetus. We begin 
then, according to Mr. Lilly, with a doctrine of Natural 
Right, itself, however, derived from conceptions of the world 
and of human nature which are not recognised by the Utili- 
tarian school. The State, then, like the individual, is, in Mr. 
Lilly’s eyes, a moral being, with moral ends. It is a natural 
product, in that it grows out of the sociality of man, that 
sociality itself being the natural means of developing man’s 
moral being, since in its absence man would be an unrelated 
unit, incapable of expressing that germ of reason and of 
conscience which lies latent in his being. 

The rights which Mr. Lilly holds to be inherent in- man 
are four in number,—the right of existence, the right 
to the self-determined use of the human faculties, the 
right of property without which human personality cannot 
express itself, and the right to be considered in the legis. 
lation and government of the State. The State exists for the 
purpose of securing to men these rights, and so far one may 
regard Mr. Lilly as himself a democrat, and, to a certain 
extent, as he admits, an adherent of the ideas which led to 
the French Revolution. The end of the State is, then, the 
development of its own personality and of the personalities 
of its subjects; in a word, the ends of the State are also the 
ends of its subjects, for its subjects are itself. This con- 
clusion will, of course, be seen to be that of the idealist 
philosophy in its “ identity ” development. 

But we must now come to that portion of Mr. Lilly’s work 
which arraigns the ordinary democratic doctrine generally 
accepted since the French Revolution. Mr. Lilly believes in 
considering, as we have seen, all the citizens of the State in 
matters of legislation and government. This, it has generally 
been supposed, is to be done by counting the heads of those 
who are on this side, and comparing them with those who are on 
that side. It istrue that in most States—in every State which 
isa complete democracy in form and substance—some “funda- 
mentals,” as our Paritan statesmen were wont to call them, 
have been established, which embody the basis of the State, 
and which are contained in a written constitution. Bat even 
that document may be revised, and the revision is by a 
popular majority, so that numbers hold in the democratic State 
of to-day. Now itis this doctrine of numbers which is attacked 
by Mr. Lilly as being responsible for what he calls False 
Democracy. He gathers together all the bad things that men 
have said of this kind of democracy, especially those, like J. S. 
Mill, who are in general friends of democratic principles. 
From this principle of numbers ruling Mr. Lilly traces the 
corruption which marks the modern democratic State, the 
portentous growth in political power of the professional 
politician, and the increase in mediocrity of those who take 
part in public life. When dealing with this indictment of the 
numerical majority Mr. Lilly is apt to exaggerate evil on the 
one hand, and to ignore good on the other. He sees the past 
under a glamour, for instance. Were the days of Lord Liver- 
pool, when corruption was not an exception, but almost the 
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mainstay of political life, and when surely some very dull 
men held some very high offices, better, from a political 
view, than the days of Lord Salisbury? Is the cor- 
ruption of the Third Republic in France greater than was the 
corruption under Louis Philippe? We must not, just because 
our time is lacking in picturesquecharacters, because it tends to 
be sombre and commonplace, indulge in vague generalisations 
as Mr. Lilly does, without coming to cold, hard fact. Even 
in regard to America, which has disappointed the world, we 
are more apt to idealise the state of things in the time of 
Washington than history justifies us in doing. Weare more 
sensitive in some ways than we were, and we are worried over 
discoveries which would have left our grandfathers remark- 
ably placid. We do not for one moment wish to palliate 
gome of the portents of our time, nor do we wish to paint 
democracy, such as it is, in glowing colours. But we do wish 
to get at the truth, and we think that no purpose is served by 
exaggerating the actual condition, as, in our judgment, Mr. 
Lilly does. It is curious, by the way, to observe how the 
extreme critics of democracy cancel one another. Sir Henry 
Maine criticised democracy because it was lawless and tended 
toanarchy. Mr. Godkin and Mr. Lilly criticise it because it 
is slavishly obedient to the rhetorical demagogue or the 
political “ boss.” 


int of 


Like not a few physicians, Mr. Lilly is better at diagnosis 
than at therapeutics. He undoubtedly places his finger on 
many sores of the body politic, but he gives us no 
adequate remedy. He surveys the various remedies which 
are actually proposed, all with a view to secure what 
he conceives to be the end in  view,—the  repre- 
sentation of interests instead of numbers. He considers 
a plan suggested by M. Benoist (whom he regards as the 
chief political thinker in contemporary France) for the 
division of the electorate into professional and trade groups, 
but as a matter of fact he finds that this would work out into 
government by numbers, as surely as does the present 
system. He considers the Referendum, which, of course, 
completes rather than takes from the democracy of numbers, 
and thinks it fairly good for Switzerland, but bad for any 
country marked by great social inequalities, such as England. 
We now begin to see why Mr. Lilly is so hostile to numbers. 
He thinks that numerical democracy will attempt to correct 
social and economic inequalities, or that, in a word, 
democracy will lead to Socialism. Here again we find the 
critics at variance, for M. Gustave Le Bon holds that 
Socialism is fatal to democracy. Having expressed approval 
of the idea set forth by Mill in his Representative Govern- 
ment for the election of a Second Chamber by the Peers 
themselves out of their number, Mr. Lilly furnishes us with 
a scheme of his own, partly founded on Mill’s proposals, and 
partly developed by Mr. Lilly himself. The existing five 
hundred hereditary Peers should elect fifty, the Scotch 
and Irish elective Peers should remain, certain great 
officials, such as the Chief Justice, Viceroy of Ireland, 
or of India, or an Ambassador, should have seats, and 
there should be a limited number of life Peers, comprising 
persons of unusual distinction in science, literature, and art. 
It may be observed that this last process has already been 
begun, and that in some European Second Chambers 
there are quite a number of eminent writers and scientists, 
but there is no evidence to warrant us in supposing 
that we have here a solid barrier against those interests 
of bare numbers against which Mr. Lilly is so anxious 
to guard. The flaw in Mr. Lilly’s argument seems to 
us to be this: either his case against the inevitable evils of 
actual democracy is exaggerated, or his cure for those evils is 
far too superficial. The remedy is not adequate to the 





disease, or the disease is not so desperate as Mr. Lilly 
imagines. While saying this, however, we add that this is a | 
very able and interesting work, and that the suggestive and | 
useful chapter on crime and punishment seems to us altogethei 
admirable, especially in its exposure of the gushing senti- 
mentalism which some well-meaning but foolish persons reserve 
for some of our worst criminals. Mr. Lilly’s exposition of the 
teal grounds of punishment is sound and unanswerable, for it 
rests on the freedom of the will. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

THE growth of Particularism in modern fiction has been at- 
tended with diversified and disputable results; but as illus- 
trated in the works of Mr. Quiller-Couch, whose local patriotism 
is free from the taint of provinciality, and who lays on local 
colour with the restraint of a true artist, omne tulit punctum. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch knows better than to deafen us with 
dialect; he has a sensitive appreciation of the beauty of 
words restrained by the critical faculty which results in a 
picturesque yet elegant style—what could be more engaging 
than the title of his new book, Zhe Ship of Stars ?—and an 
adventurous and essentially chivalrous imagination. ll 
these qualities are exhibited in the volume before us, and yet 
the impression created by the novel as a whole is curiously 
disappointing by contrast with that produced by many of its 
episodes. The tale is that of the growth from boyhood to 
early manhood of the son of a poor and studious clergyman in 
the West Country who migrates from Devonshire to Cornwall 
on the invitation of a wild, fox-hunting, cock-fighting squire, 
anxious at all hazards to save his soul. Taffy—a//as Theophilus 
—is educated along with the Squire’s granddaughter Honoria, 
a young Cornish Amazon, the influence of whose positive, 
downright character so far affects his dreamy, imaginative 
temperament as to convert him into a man of action. 
Honoria marries the handsome son of a neighbouring 
Baronet, and is for a while estranged from Taffy, believing 
him guilty of having seduced a village girl, when all the 
while her husband was the offender. Honoria only learns 
the truth after her husband has lost his life in a gallant 
attempt to rescue life at a shipwreck, and the story ends 
somewhat inconclusively with her parting from Taffy, whose 
worth and innocence she has now come fully to realise at the 
moment when his practical ambition has absorbed his entire 
nature, “Heand she had cianged places. He had taken 
her forthrightness and left her, in exchange, the dreams.” 
The whole incident of the intrigue, which estranges Honoria 
and Taffy, though treated with perfect avoidance of offence, 
seems to us singularly unreal, and the conversion of the 
dreamer into the doer is less convincing than the consistent 
treatment of the companion figure in Mr. Neil Munro’s recent 
study of the Celtic temperament. If, however, we cannot 
altogether endorse Mr. Quiller-Couch’s psychology, it is 
impossible to gainsay the charm and vividness of many 
scenes and incidents in an admirably written and interesting 
story. 

Piers Otway, the hero of Mr. Gissing’s new novel, started 
heavily handicapped in the race of life. His natural diffi- 
dence was enhanced by the discovery that he was an ille- 
gitimate child; his impecunious and unscrupulous brothers 
sponged freely on his modest resources, and on the eve of 
going in, with a moral certainty of success, for a Civil 
Service examination, a sudden, honourable, but undeclared 
attachment for a beautiful young lady, of higher social status 
than his own, so unhinged his sensitive nature as to render 
him utterly unable to face the examiners. To make matters 
worse, he gets tipsy when dining with one of his brothers, 
and presents himself in that condition at an evening party 
at the house of his beloved. Thus hampered by parentage, 
by environment, and by his physical and mental qualities, 
Piers Otway, in the hands of Mr. George Gissing, seems 
destined to ultimate and utter fiasco. Happily, the unex- 
pected happens, and we are called on to witness the gradual 
rebuilding of Piers’s self-respect, the slow but final victory of 
spirit over flesh, ihe motive-power all along being the hero’s 
apparently hopeless attachment for a pure and good woman. 
We welcome Mr. Gissing’s tardy adhesion to the ranks of the 
mitigated optimists, but it cannot be said that he invests the 
hero vi The Crown of Life with any of the glamour of romance. 
Jake, for example, the passage which describes his return to 
London after bis father’s funeral, depressed by the prudish 
hostility of bis stepmother, the selfish ingratitude of his 
: *(1.) The Ship of Stars. By A. ¥; Quill r-Couch. London: Cassell and Co. 
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brothers, and the loss, through his father’s intestacy, of the 
promised assistance on which he had counted to start him in 
business on his own account :— 


“He arrived at his hotel in London late at night, drank a glass 

of spirits, and went to bed. The sleep he hoped for came imme- 
diately, but lasted only a couple of hours. Suddenly he was 
wide awake, and a horror of great darkness enveloped him. 
What he now suffered he had known before, but with less in- 
tensity. He stared forward into the coming years, and saw 
nothing that his soul desired. A life of solitude, of bitter 
frustration. Were it Irene, were it another, the woman for 
whom he longed would never become his. He had not the 
power of inspiring love. The mere flesh would constrain him 
to marriage, a sordid union, a desecration of his ideal, his 
worship; and in the latter days he would look back upon a 
futile life. What is life without love? And to him love meant 
communion with the noblest. Nature had kindled in him this 
fiery ambition only for his woe. All the passion of the great 
hungry world seemed concentrated in bis sole being. Images of 
maddening beauty glowed upon him, glowed and gleamed by he 
knew not what creative mandate; faces, forms, such as may visit 
the delirium of a supreme artist. Of him they knew not; they 
were worlds away, though his own brain bodied them forth. He 
smothered cries of agony; he flung himself upon his face, and lay 
as one dead.” 
That is finely said, and yet the impression is seriously im- 
paired by that detestable and gratuitous touch of realism at 
the outset about the glass of spirits. In his perfect but 
inartistic sincerity, Mr. Gissing insists on playing the valet 
to his hero, with the result of destroying any sentimental 
attachment on the part of the reader. He is most successful 
in his sombre portraits of two middle-class emancipated 
women, the wife and daughter of an odiously selfish inventor, 
united for a while by their common dislike of husband and 
father, and afterwards estranged by the daughter's engage- 
ment to a feckless artist. 


Mr. Hichens has achieved a very fair measure of success in 
his new and ambitious novel, 7’he Slave, in spite of the in- 
herent difficulties of his task. The mysterious bond existing 
between the life of a woman and the possession of her 
precious stones, especially that of a certain large emerald, 
ought to make a heavy draft on our credulity, but Mr. 
Hichens has contrived to lend a certain verisimilitude to the 
notion. Again, the “ jewel-woman ” should be too fantastic a 
figure to be set in the frame of an ultra-modern story, yet 
the author’s art overcomes this incongruity, and as we read 
we become fully reconciled to, if not actually convinced of, 
the true secret of Lady Caryll’s personality and character, 
and we applaud the insight of the semi-Oriental husband, 
who plays so cleverly on her weakness. Although 
this part of the book is steeped in a quasi-Eastern 
atmosphere, and the hero, Aubrey Herrick, is described as 
‘“‘the true, the eternal dreamer,” yet, as we have noted above, 
the surroundings of the novel are ultra-fashionable and mun- 
dane. Weare bound to confess that we find Mr. Hichens’s 
cleverness fatiguing. The perpetual coruscations of epigram 
dazzle the brain just as the rockets at Mr. Brock’s benefit 
dazzle the eye. It may be added that while the minor 
characters of the book, who belong to the “smart” world, 
are as wicked as is usual in the pages of modern fiction, 
their conversation is not in the least like that generally 
heard in modern drawing-rooms. 


There is some ambiguity as to whom the pronoun refers to in 
His Darling Sin. Probably “he” is the gentleman, Colonel 
Rannock, whose unsuspected murder is diseovered at the end 
of the book, and whose habit of travelling about foreign 
2ountries in compromising circumstances with an actress who 
closely resembles the heroine, Lady Perivale, implicates that 
unfortunate lady in a very awkward scandal. The inevitable 
Jetective, by name Faunce, solves the mystery of the scandal, 
and also discovers that the actress’s husband has murdered 
the Colonel, not from any paltry feeling of jealousy, but for 
the sake of his cash. The story is hardly up to Miss Braddon’s 
usual mark, and she really ought to know by this time that 
no lady talks to her friend as “ Marchioness.” 

Mr. John A. Steuart has undertaken in Wine on the Lees 
to utilise the resources of fiction for the furtherance of the 
cause of temperance. The cause is laudable, and in the 
execution of his design Mr. Steuart undoubtedly shows a 
zood deal of literary ability. The late Mr. Sala told an 
amusing story of how Mr. Delane, who used occasionally to 
supply headings for paragraphs, attached to an account of 








Sees 
some festivities at the house of a famous brewer the legeng 
“ Ale-Kings at their Revels.” In Mr. Steuart’s book rs “ 
a good deal of ale-kings at their revels, includin Ye 
tremendous prize-fight, but in justice to the aur i 
must be admitted that he is very far from er 
them in an unfavourable light. Lord Twickham the 
great brewer, who is the central figure of the story, ig on the 
whole a humane and just man, and compares very favourabl 
with the landed aristocracy introduced in these pages, But 
as students of fiction will readily admit, freedom from clasg 
prejudice is no guarantee of accurate delineation, Mr 
Steuart’s satire is perfectly unobjectionable,‘but his portraits 
are absurdly artificial. Strange things are done in smart 
society, no doubt, but people do not do or say things in the 
way represented by Mr. Steuart. The book is spoilt by a 
perfectly harmless extravagance,—in nomenclature, sentie 
ment, incident. It has vivacity without vitality; it is lively 
but not lifelike. 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Frank Norris on McTeague, a 
robust, but extraordinarily repulsive, story of low life in San 
Francisco. The central figure is a quack dentist, who after 
his marriage “reels back into the brute,” batters his wife to 
death, kills her avenger, and perishes miserably of thirst in 
the burning wastes of the alkali desert. The brutality of 
some of the scenes is quite indescribable. Mr. Norris showed, 
along with a certain undisciplined violence, such promise in 
his earlier novel that we regret to find him in his present 
venture appealing mainly to the instincts to which the 
bull-ring owes its continued existence. In McTeague he 
is simply an animal painter, who, while he entirely fails 
to touch the heart, is often completely successful in turning 
the stomach. 


Miss Betham-Edwards tells in Zhe Lord of the Harvest a 
very pleasant story of English country life in the early years 
of the century. The portrait of the sturdy Suffolk farmer is 
carefully drawn, and the wooing and winning of his half. 
French wife, the governess at the Rectory, under the very 
nose of his own housekeeper, who longs to marry him herself, 
is very prettily told. The prosperity bestowed on the farmer 
by Protection is painted in the rosiest hues, while the reverse 
of the medal is carefully kept out of sight. But if the writer's 
political economy is open to question, in the domain of senti- 
ment she is guided by a sound instinct. In particular she is 
to be congratulated on the skill with which she has worked in 
all the old-world names and customs connected with the 
harvest-time as a setting to a peaceful and attractive little 
story. 

An illustration of a gentleman descending a ladder with a 
nun in his arms, combined with the title, Ze Scarlet Woman, 
tell us what to expect from Mr. Hocking’s book. When nuns 
want to leave a nineteenth-century convent in the British 
Isles a far more convenient method is to walk out of the front 
door. Roman Catholics, to say nothing of worthier motives, 
are far too much afraid of public opinion to act in the 
way described in this book. Had Mr. Hocking confined 
himself to the moral persuasion exercised over Jack Gray 
and Gertrude Winthrop, who both take their vows and 
become distinguished in the monastic world, his novel would 
have gained in subtlety as well as in verisimilitude. 


Mr. Pemberton’s new volume is a collection of short stories, 
mostly with a historical basis, treating of the romance and 
crime of Venetian life in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, a connecting link being supplied in the mysterious 
figure of a princely “frate.” The stories entitled “A Sermon 
for Clowns” and “The Daughter of Venice” may be com- 
mended as decidedly amusing, but as a whole the book isa 
little dull. “The Wolf of Cismon” may be described as lurid, 
but there is a pasteboard and “property” air about the 
gondolas and dungeons. Mr. Pemberton is happier in his 
treatment of modern themes. 

Elucidation, in spite of its title, is a rather involved and 
obscure story. It opens in a vault and ends in convents 
and ducal halls; but a reader must be not only benevolent, 
but conscientiously attentive, if he is to follow the course of 
the narrative. We are not prepared to say that the result 
will repay the exertion, but at least the book is not absolutely 


unreadable, 
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_ 
THE MAGAZINES. 
ote with pleasure the appearance of the second number 
Randolph Churchill’s quarterly, the Anglo-Saxon 
Review. ‘The binding of the second number is, considering 
> conditions of its production, an excellent piece of work. 
It is copied from @ binding by Derome, of the Morgante 
Maggiore of Pulci. The illustrations of the present volume 
are quite as good as those in the first, and include a most 
striking picture of Queen Elizabeth, which has been dis- 
covered at Siena. Very interesting, too, are the plates of 
the Sardonyx Cameo from the Marlborough Gems and of 
Antonio Moro’s picture of William the Silent. A high 
average is sustained in the letterpress of the volume, 
though none of it is of sensational interest. The second 
instalment of Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire’s letters 
ig full of bright and curious touches, while Mr. Gorst’s 
essay on “ The Oriental Character” is not only very read- 
able, but full of insight into the strange abyss with which 
it deals ——We note also Mr. Fasham’s “Some Realities 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress,” im which various places around 
Bedford are identified with Christian’s journeyings. The 
editor should publish a companion paper dealing with the 
attempts which have been made to show that Guildford is 
the City of Destruction, Shalford Meadows the Slough of 
Despond, Shalford Fair Vanity Fair, the North Downs the 
Delectable Mountains, and so on. There is a good deal to be 
said for the theory. The pastoral character of the landscape 
in The Pilgrim’s Progress certainly points to a rough upland 
country rather than to Bedfordshire. It is said that Bunyan 
lived fora time at the old pest-house,—a timbered cottage 
between Guildford and Shalford.——Before we leave the 
Anglo-Saxon we must not forget to mention the very notable 
poem by Mr. Stephen Phillips, “A Poet’s Prayer.” It is a 
very fine piece of work, and shows that Mr. Phillips knows 
how to handle the heroic couplet with a force and character 
all hisown. Without imitating Dryden, his lines are clothed 
with that majestic, almost thunderous, note that belongs to 
the grandest passages in “The Hind and the Panther.” 
Here are three or four lines from the poem in question :— 
“Task net that false calm which many feign, 

And call that peace which is a dearth of pain. 

True calm doth quiver like the calmest star ; 

It is that white where all the colours are. 


Wen 
of Lady 


Spaces thou hast ordained the stars between, 
And silences where melody hath been: 

Teach me those absences of fire to face, 

And thee no less in silence to embrace.” 

The Nineteenth Century for November is a good number ; 
that is, it is one full of papers which the average ‘man will be 
inclined to read, and will benefit by reading. The first two 
are, of course, on South Africa. Mr. E. Dicey contends that 
the Dutch Republics once defeated, the whole of South Africa 
should be federated in one Dominion, the separate Colonies 
and the Republics becoming provinces thereof, after the 
example of Canada. He does not believe in permanent race- 
hatred, and holds the Boer to be a man who will accept 
accomplished facts. He thinks that the only fear is lest the 
British, misled by a false generosity, should fail to deprive 
the Boers of the power to resume the struggle. ——Mr. Green’s 
paper on “ Native Unrest in South Africa” is newer, and 
amounts to this, that all the dark races are more or less 
oppressed, especially about their wages, that all dislike the 
whites, and that this dislike has recently shown itself in a 
desire to found native Churches with an exclusively native 
ministry. Mr. Green, though not exactly endorsing this 
movement, says the natives are often cheated, and that the 
est remedy would be their admission into the Legislatures. 
We doubt this as yet, and would rather secure them justice 
by affirming in the Constitution that they shall be entitled to 
precisely the same treatment as foreign white men; that is, 
shall have every right of every kind except the vote. If we give 
them this wholesale we shall have to take it away again as the 
Americans have practically done, possibly after a dangerous 
iusurrection.— Mr, Mallock in his very long and able paper 
contends that science is dissolving that belief in Scripture 
which is the basis of Protestantism, and that the Roman 
Church, as the only one not resting on that ground, is emerging 


That is not a view which will commend itself to many 
Protestants, but Mr. Mallock’s defence of it is worth reading 
for intellectual reasons, We underrate the force of the 
argument which Catholics see in the idea that the Church is 
her own best witness to the truths of Christianity ——The 
curious paper by Mr. D. Young on “The Dalmeny Experi- 
ments” is a statement of the great advantages obtained at 
Dalmeny from using a light top-dressing of ground lime, 
“ordinary burned lime shells ground to a fine state of 
division.” The ordinary quantity is 4 cwt. per acre, applied 
at the ordinary time of “working the land.” There is much 
more detailed information in the paper, but this is the 
essential teaching which it is desired to diffuse, and which it 
is declared produces admirable crops.——The account of 
“A Devil Dance in Ceylon,” by Mrs. Corner-Ohlmus, will 
interest all who believe in mental medicine. It is, we 
should say, a wild ceremony intended to render mystical 
the fact that Singhalese mesmerists occasivnally cure 
obstinate forms of melancholia. The dance has no 
effect, the mesmerism has.x——Mr. Wallace Duthie strenu- 
ously advises families which send sons to the Colonies 
not to send them monthly remittances. The unearned supply 
nearly always ruins them. Mr. Duthie, who gives plenty of 
illustrations of his thesis, certainly has the courage of his 
convictions. He would let the exile “touch the bottom, if 
need be, of destitution and despair.” Then he may prosper, 
but with regular remittances he will do nothing but 
drink. It isa hard doctrine, and we should like a few facts 
as to the effect of remittances upon those who can resist the 
drink fiend, or are never tempted by him.——Mr. A. Shad- 
well gives a most readable account of the outbreak of plague 
in Oporto. It was, he said, the true Oriental plague, and it 
was most difficult to deal with, for the people believed it an 
invention of the doctors, refused to go to hospital, and 
resented every rule imposed by the authorities. The attack 
was not, however, an aggravated one, for of seventy-six cases 
only thirty-one died; and Mr. Shadwell believes that in a 
severe epidemic the people would fall into a panic. Possibly, 
but possibly also not. Hindoos do not. We should like to 
know the traditional origin of the Southern suspicion of 
doctors. Did they ever in past ages benefit pecuniarily by 
deaths ? 


The number of the Contemporary Review for November is 
not a striking one. The first three papers are all devoted to 
South Africa, and though two of them are instructive, they 
all leave an impression of being slightly belated. The first 
is by Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G., and is a repetition of 
the idea that our policy has always been undecided or zigzag, 
so that we have never been able to develop loyalty. Sir 
Charles is confident that if we will but adhere to our claim to 
govern there will be no race bitterness, and that the Boers 
once “ drubbed ” will be fairly loyal subjects. He inclines to 
the opinion that President Kruger’s ultimate determination 
to fight was produced, not so much by a blunder as to the 
relative strength of the antagonists, as by a belief that we 
should not care to go to the expense of reducing the Trans- 
vaal. The main idea of the “Old Campaigner,” in the second 
paper, is that, while we must not allow the natives to assist 
us, and thus reproduce the native question after this war is 
over, we ought to allow the native chiefs to refuse transit to 
Boers, and to disarm any Boers who enter their territory. Is 
not that asking a little too much self-control of savages? 
The “Old Campaigner” remarks incidentally that the Boers 
have a profound respect for Sir Redvers Buller. Mr. 
Molteno, in the third paper, maintains that Sir A. Milner has 
been wholly in the wrong, that we ought to have waited 
and waited, that if we had done so the irreconcilable 
Boers would have trekked again (whither ?), and that the 
remainder would have peaceably accepted the drift 
of events. Considering that the Boers have invaded 
Natal, there is little that is practical in that speculation, 
Mr. Molteno desires a speedy peace, and thinks that Mr. 
Schreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr will still act as mediators. 
Surely the time is past for all that. There must be a result 
for our expenditure of lives and treasure——Canon Knox 
Little protests against the Lambeth “ opinion” upon incense, 
as tending to show that the Anglican Church is not a branch 
of the Church of Christ, but a mere creation of Acts of 





—- the anarchy around her with renewed strength, which 
er perfect organisation will enable her to utilise fully. 


Parliament, which do not become spiritual because they are 
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quoted by Archbishops. That is very true, but then, also, 
they do not become ineffective because Archbishops quote 
them. The Canon’s argument points directly to Disestab- 
lishment.——Sir E. Fry defends legislation against illicit 
commissions on the ground that it will not only strengthen 
men’s consciences, but give them a distinct reason for declin- 
ing to accept such bribes, and is inclined to suggest the 
formation of a Society pledged to prosecute, as the societies 
do which prevent cruelty to animals and to children.——Mr. 
Anderson, the author of “ The Silence of God,” explains that 
book as intended to teach that God is silent because revelation 
is already complete, the revelation being that body of doctrine 
usually taught by the Evangelicals——Wee have but a faint 
idea what Mr. Charles Johnston means by his paper on 
* Primeval Language,” unless it be that men spoke together 
originally in vowels, only as babies now do, and gradually 
invented the consonants,—a thesis it would be very hard to 
prove. The fact that “streams of vowels” have in Poly- 
nesian definite meanings proves nothing whatever, as neither 
we nor our languages are of Polynesian descent. Mr. Johnston 
seems to think that babies uttered the first words; but were 
their mothers silent, or would the children of the dumb speak 
articulately ? 


Of the three articles on the burning question of the hour 
which appear in the November Yortnightly, that on “ A South 
African Settlement” strikes us as the most reasonable and in- 
forming. The paper on the course of the war indulges in predic- 
tions with regard to the invasion of Natal, which has been falsi- 
fied by the retreat from Dundee and the recent disaster at Lady- 
smith, but the writer is doing good service when he observes 
that “the Press can best serve the public interests, at the 
present juncture, by cultivating the qualities of patience and 
reticence, and by showing confidence in those who are charged 
with the conduct of military operations.” Dr. Karl Blind’s 
views on the “Transvaal Independence and England’s 
Fature” deserve the respect due to a strenuous champion 
of political liberty. We think, however, he is going much too 
far when he says that England’s “ best friends all over Europe, 
men who had undergone much obloquy for having so often 
sided with her, are turning aside. They unanimously 
say that President Kruger was systematically forced into 
his last fatal step, that he was cunningly driven to 
the wall, and finally had to defend his country, whatever 
the issue might be.”"——Mr. Whates, who writes on 
the Venezuelan award, takes an optimistic view of 
the profitable development of what he considers to be 
one of the neglected estates of the Empire, especially in 
regard to the goldfields ——The miscellaneous and literary 
articles are of more than average merit or vivacity. 
Ouida’s paper on Unwritten Literary Laws teems with 
feline amenities,—c.7., “ One of the Sonnets of Proteus is worth 
the whole swagger of the Seven Seas.” English authors, 
publishers, binders, printers, and illustrators all fall under the 
lash of Ouida’s comprehensive castigation. Incidentally she 
mentions, @ propos of the length of modern novels, that “ my 
own J/assareenes, published in 1897, contains the same 
number of words as Lsmond.” Mr. Arthur Symons’s paper 
on Donne is quite the ablest and sanest piece of literary 
criticism we have ever read from his pen; and Miss Edith 
Sichel writes with delicate sympathy of the letters of Mrs. 
Holland. Mr. Garrett Fisher’s paper on “The Art of Fly- 
ing,” and that of Mr. E. Vincent Howard on “The Menacing 
Comet” are both excellent. 


Reconstruction is dealt with by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley in 
the National Review in a short paper headed “‘ After’ in 
South Africa.” He, like the writer in the Fortnightly, 
favours the formation of Johannesburg and the goldfields 
into a separate municipality, and the rectification of frontiers 
for strategical reasons, but lays special stress on the necessity 
of enacting that “ no existing British subje ct shall forfeit his 
British citizenship by any naturalisation or other necessary 
form of compliance with the law of the Transvaal State in 
order to qualify—equally with the Dutch burgher—for the 
exercise of the franchise or other political privilege.” As 
regards the Orange Free State, he would be content with 
a substantial indemnity for the expenses caused by their 
gratuitous aggression, and the disarmament of their artillery 
force, but holds that the simplest solution of the difficulty 
would be the absorption of the Free State into the Transvaal. 





——Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, who writes on 
of the War,” clearly analyses the factors of characte 
on either side as affected by the degree of organisati r 
embodied thought in the two conflicting States: es . 
effective passage in the article being the following = sai 
“The Boers are fighting for ir rig’ ; 

settlers from their Pi ns Feng sat tos Pein 
up the body politic which Great Britain, with infinite ‘aie : mak 
for a century been building up around them, a structure Ar 
the shelter of which their States have grown up. Great Bea 
is fighting to maintain that structure, and to assert the right . 
her people to a place in the Boer States Corresponding te that 
given to the Boer or Dutch inhabitants of the British Colonies 

But the wrongness, the wickedness of the Boor polic - 
best seen in their attempts to raise the blacks against the Brith 
The British authorities have exerted their utmost endeavours to 
keep the Basutos and other tribes from any sort of attack on the 
Boers. That a word from the British Resident would have let 
loose the Basutos on to the Free State everyone knows. That 
word has not been and will not be spoken, though it would relioys 
Sir George White from his difficulties, and though the Boers 
have been saying and doing all they can to persuade the Basutog 
to massacre the British. ‘The historian will ask not only what 
were the rights and wrongs of the moment, but what each of the 
two States stood for in the world. ‘The answer will be that the Boers 
stood for ignorance, for prejudice, for race hatred, and for mis. 
government, and that Great Britain stood for fair play, for 
freedom, and for justice.” 

Mr. Maurice Low in “The Month in America” devotes 
most of his space to the personality and prospects of Admiral 
Dewey. He pays a high tribute to his modesty, simplicity, 
and considerateness. Admiral Dewey is, we are glad to learn, 
quite unspoiled by his triumph, and perfectly sincere in his 
declaration that he has no ambition to be more than he is,—a 
full Admiral in the United States Navy. But Mr. Low seems 
to doubt whether, in the long run, he will be able to withstand 
the tremendous pressure and the tremendous temptation to 
which he is subjected. .A propos of the death of Mr. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Low remarks : “The student of sociology must have 
been interested in observing how little resentment the death 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt caused...... When Jay Gould died 
a few years ago the newspapers had nothing good to say of 
him. Mr. Vanderbilt’s death has called out only sympathetic 
allusions to his unostentatious charity and his kindness of 
heart.” But then, as Mr. Low proceeds to explain, the two 
men were widely different: Gould was a successful wrecker, 
while Vanderbilt’s talent was constructive. In connection 
with the war in the Transvaal, Mr. Low states that the 
attitude of America is in the main distinctly friendly to 
England; but the editor in his “ Episodes of the Month” 
insists that this feeling will never be translated into active 
support, or advance beyond the stage of friendly resolutions. 
——Mr. 0. A. Whitmore, M.P., in a paper on “ Redistribu- 
tion,” based mainly on the suggestions of Mr. Kimber, MP, 
arrives at two main conclusions. First, that it is “ practically 
impossible to have a Redistribution limited to meet the 
views of those who primarily wish to reduce the repre- 
sentation of Ireland, or of those whose simple desire is 
to give additional representation to particular districts of 
Great Britain. Secondly, any Redistribution, however localized 
and limited it might be in its inception and original design, 
must, if it proceeds on the lines suggested by both these sets 
of reformers, be a step forward towards the general adoption 
of equal electoral districts.” It is pretty clear from Mr. 
Whitmore’s further comments that he regards the carrying 
out of such a scheme as calculated to exert a dangerous 
influence on our political life. Anyhow, he is convinced that 
there is no use in “ fiddling with” a question which will require 
the undivided attention of the Government.——M. Urbain 
Gohier’s article on “The Réle of the Roman Catholic Chareh 
in France” is an expansion and restatement of his previous 
indictment, with copious citations from the clerico-militarist 
Press and Le Péril Protestant. It is amusing to learn that 
the Flair, which formerly anathematised the Transvaal 
Boers for imposing disabilities on Roman Catholics, now 
lavishes its sympathies upon them in their struggle with 
England. “Apparently,” remarks M. Gohier, “English Pro- 
testants are looked upon as more Protestant than those of 
the Transvaal.” Mr. Leslie Stephen’s essay on “ The 
Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature” is an admirably sane and 
lucid rejoinder to the somewhat sensational predictions 1n M. 
Joseph Texte’s interesting volume, but Miss Godley seems " 
have missed a golden opportunity in “A Play-Goer’s Protest. 
She falls foul of London for its pardonable loyalty to Sir 
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ing, and has not a word of complaint to make 
a  caskent incursion of lubricity and vulgarity 
pe which Sir Henry Irving has always honourably stood 


aloof. 


Black 
Maxims of 


vood opens with an interesting paper on “Some 
Napoleon,” as illustrated chiefly by modern 
strategy in the North and Soutb, Franco-Prussian, and Ra $80- 
Turkish Wars. Amongst other conclusions, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henderson, who writes the paper, tells us that “ creat generals 
will not be more namerous, for genius is not a product of 
education; but there will be far fewer bad ones.” He also 
holds that— 

«Tp the future as in the past, the tactical offensive will be far 

more often associated with victory than the tactical defensive ; 
and the latter must remain, as heretofore, the resource of an 
inferior force against a concentrated foe. The doctrine that 
salvation is to be found in impregnable positions is most dangerous 
teaching, and, if history be any guide, the endeavour to give it 
ractical application leads not only to the waste of time and the 
neglect of opportunity, but almost invites the assailant to 
maneuvre against flank and rear.” 
Napoleon, according to his enemies, broke every rule of war, 
areproach which, as Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson reminds 
as, might be levelled against almost every leader who has won 
aname in history. ‘“ But,” he continues, “ Napoleon and his 
compeers never violated established principles—they only 
invented new methods of applying them.”——A most vala- 
ableaccount of the daily life of an officer on service in the 
Uganda Protectorate is contributed by Captain Neill 
Malcolm, D.S.O. There is a delightful anecdote of Captain 
Malcolm’s senior native officer, ‘a splendid old Dinka, Surar 
Efendi by name,” who when asked whether the next 
day was Thursday or Friday, replied: “It is as you may order.” 
Taken all round, the author concludes, as a training-ground 
foryoung men, Africa is unrivalled throughout the world. 
—Major Arthur Griffiths in his pleasant account of a trip 
in a motor-car makes the significant remark that the 
latest method of tractionand locomotion has never yet been 
properly appreciated by our War Office; and while auto- 
nobiles have been tried with marked suecess at the great 
mapenvres in France, Germany, and Italy, they have hardly 
asyet been experimented upon here. Patriotic millionaires 
seeking about for a suitable ¢7/dcc.; might bear this in mind. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Under this. heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for reciew in other Jurms.| 


The Way They Have in the Navy. By F.T. Bullen. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1s.)\—Mr. Bullen has collected in this little 
volume the fascinating studies which he contributed to the 
Morning Leader during the Naval Manoeuvres. We shall not 
forestall the reader’s pleasure by a description of the book, but 
We recommend it most heartily, and without any misgiving as to 
its reception by all Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen who 
care for their ships and the men who man them. There is only 
one gloomy note in Mr. Bullen’s book. It concerns a subject 
often touched on in these columns,—the engine-room difficulty. 
Mr. Bullen handles the matter with taste and judgment, but he 
oungs out with great distinctness how extremely important the 
matter is. Unless the engineering department can be made 
popular with all those who are concerned with it there must be a 
weak spot in the Navy. 


Twelve Pioneer Missionaries, By George Smith, LL.D. (Nelson 
and Sons. 7s. ¢d.)\—We cannot find fault with Dr. G. Smith's 
‘election. All the twelve are representative; all are noble 
igures, worthy of being included in a roll of honour. The list 
begins with Raymond Lulli, a strange, almost bizarre, combina- 
‘on of various gifts and qualities. Most of those who know his 
tame will remember him as an alchemist; but his great work 
was the work of missions, and this he was one of the first to 
recognise was to be done by persuasion, and not by force, 
—— Carey, John Vanderkemp, the first of that most effec- 
\ company, medical missionaries, Bishop Caldweli, Ion G. 
* Keith-Falconer, are among the twelve. One misses, perhaps, 
ne names of Henry Martyn and Captain Gardner, of the Pata- 
_— Mission, an effort that ultimately justified itself against 
se. most universal combination of adverse opinion, It is strange 
‘o read that Danjibhai Nauroji, the first Parsee convert (who is 








still alive), had to justify his conduct in becoming a convert 
before a Court of Law. 


The Law of Railway Companies. By J. H. Balfour Browne and 
H. 8S. Theobald. Third Edition, by J. H. Balfour Browne and 
Frank Balfour Browne. (Stevens and Sons. £2 2s.)—This 
monumental work bas been brought down to the present time 
by a careful consideration of the legislation and the cases decided 
in the Courts since the appearance of the last edition, now 
eleven years since. No stronger argument can be found against 
the laissez-faire theory than the history of railways. Made 
monopolists by necessity, they have had to be compelled to do 
their duty. The companies now see cheap fares to be to their 
interest, but their eyes had to be opened by force. They also 
find it advantageous to consult the comfort and convenience of 
their passengers, but here again compulsion has been necessary. 
It is scarcely credible that an Act of Parliament had to be passed 
for the provision of smoking carriages. ‘ Oddly enough, the 
Metropolitan Railway was excepted. One company, always 
distinguished by its cynical contempt of its duties, had the 
impudence to label one compartment of a long open coach as 
“Smoking Carriage.” (Parliament has still to deal with un. 
punctuality.) More than a hundred Acts are given (without 
Private Acts), and thousands of cases cited,—how many it would 
be difficult to say, as there are many cross-references. 





A Summer in High Asia. By Captain F. G. S. Adair. (W. 
Thacker and Co. 12s, 6d. net.)—Captain Adair’s hunting-ground 
was a region of Kashmir, Leh being its most important place. 
(A map of the country with the route marked would have been 
a really valuable illustration. Even good atlases give these 
countries on so small a scale that it is impossible to follow the 
traveller in a really satisfactory way.) The game which he 
pursued included various animals, but the most desired spoil was 


ja good head of the Ovis Ammon. Captain Adair had his dis- 


appointments, but these were more than made up for by a right 
and left shot which brought down two fine specimens, the larger 
of the two being 42} in. across. Hunting in these regions is no 
trifling work, the altitudes are so great. The author gives a 
vivid account of his sensation when he tried to light his pipe at 
19,000 ft. It was like having the wind knocked out of him by 
a blow. The natives of these parts habitually breathe deeper 
and more slowly than is usual. This is a very readable book of 
sport and travel. 

The Exeter Road. By Charles G. Harper. (Chapman and 
Hall. 16s.)—This is the fifth volume that Mr. Harper has con- 
tributed to the literature of the road and the coaching days. 
Necessarily these volumes have a certain sameness about them. 
The highwayman always figures largely in them. Other regular 
incidents are the fast young nobleman, the churlish or eccentric 
passenger, the accident, be it by upset, or from some cther cause. 
Mr. Harper describes the towns through which the road passes, 
and having a pencil which is not less skilful than his pen makes 
them an interesting subject. His taste, however, is not always 
of the best. He might, for instance, have spoken more kindly 
of Holloway Colleye. In is even ridiculous to say that because 
“no prophetess has yet issued from Egham with a message for 
the world” the expenditure has been ‘‘a waste of good money.” 
Holloway has not been at work for more than fifteen years, and 
prophet esses are not turned out quite so quickly as books about 
coaches. F 


With the Peshawar Column. By Richard Gillham Thomsett. 
(Digby, Long, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Colonel Thomsett begins with 
an interesting account of the state of feeling which immediately 
preceded the Pathan outbreak of 1897. He attributes no little 
importance to the effect produced by the defeat of Greece by 
Turkey, and he hints pretty strongly that the Ameer had some- 
thing to do with it. After this he tells the story, beginning with 
the loss of the Khyber Pass; and tells it in a plain, practical 
fashion. There are not a few curious things in it. Not the least 
strange is the anecdote of the Afridi officer in one of our 
regiments who had to pay 63 rupees as his share of the fine 
imposed on his tribe by the Indian Government. Another 
book of adventure, this time of a peaceful kind, is A Visit to the 
Russians in Central Asia, by Isabelle Mary Phibbs (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co., 6s. net). Mrs. Phibbs illustrates her 
book with some excellent photographs and a map.— Africa as 
Seen by its Explorers, by E. J. Webb (E. Arnold, 2s.), is a book cf 
extracts from various travellers in Africa, beginning with 
Herodotus. It is divided into eight parts,—(1) Egypt and 
the Nile; (2) The Deserts; (3) Circumnavigation of Africa; (4) 
The Niger; (5) South and South-Central Africa; (6) ‘The 
Congo; (7) North Africa; (8) Miscellaneous. A useful and 
interesting volume. 
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Starting Housekeeping. By Mrs. Alfred Praga. (Chapman and 
Hall. 2s. 6d.)—‘‘ Make a good beginning” sums up much of the 
excellent advice which Mrs. Praga gives to young housekeepers. 
One of the things is, press for a regular house allowance, and the 
same for “pin-money.” The finance provided for, and con- 
sequently the limits of expenditure being fixed, other things 
come comparatively easily. There will be a few mistakes at 
first, but any woman who is not a fool will soon be able to “cut 
her coat according to her cloth.” And here the detailed counsel 
of this little voluine will come in. Our author is commonly so 
sensible that we read with astonishment her assertion that in the 
middle class ‘men’s clothing costs twice as much as women’s.” 
This is not correct, either generally of annual cost or of the 
expenditure on particular garments; £35 is a quite modest 
allowance for a wife’s dress. But how few husbands spend £70 ? 
And take the one item of a dress-coat as against a black silk or 
black velvet dress. Another powerful consideration is that a 
man wears the same dress clothes without any idea of change; a 
woman has continually to think of change. Take the case of a 
wedding. Itis quite possible that no man except the bridegroom 
will have on new clothes, whereas almost every woman certainly 
will. 


ScHoo.t-Boors.—Passages for Greek Translation for Junior 
Forms. By G. H. Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. Bell, M.A. 


(Macmillan and Co. 1s. 6d.) ——New Testament Greek, by G. 
Rodwell, B.A. (Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d.), comes warmly recom- 
mended by the Warden of Keble. It is a grammar illustrated 
with continuous references to passages in the New Testament. 
——LEnglish History, by E. S. Symes (E. Arnold, 2s. 6d.), gives a 
brief narrative of this country from the earliest times. A Dic- 
tionary of English Homonyms Translated into Italian and French. 
By A. F. Inglott Bey. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.) German Daily Life: aReader. By R. Kron, Ph.D. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Au account of manners and customs in 
Germany, toldin simple German, and printed—a great recommen- 
dation—in Roman type. A Course of Elementary Practical 
Physiology and Histology. By M. Foster and J. N. Langley. 
Seventh Edition, by J. N. Langley, D.Se., and L, E. Shore, M.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.) 











s.—For Christ and the Truth. By the Rev. H. J. 
(Williams and Norgate. 2s. Gd.)——Selections from 
By Alexander Fraser Campbell. (Clarendon Press. 
of a Quiet Eye. By the Rev. 1} 
Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 
and Covert. By Alexander 
Wild England of To-day. 
63.)——A Bird’s-Eye View 


New Epition 
Martyn. 
Berkeley. 
Zs. 6d.) ——The Harves 
(R.T.S.)——Gulliver’s Travels. 
Lane. 6s.) Mountain, Stream, 
Innes Shand. (Seeley and Co. 6s.) 
By ©. J. Cornish. (Same publishers. 
of English Literature. By Henry Grey. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 13.) ——A Pocket Encyclopedia of Popular Knowledge. Same | 
author and publishers. (1s.) Elementary Illustrations of the | 
Differential and Integral Calculus. By Augustus De Morgan. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 53.)——Far from the Madding 
Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. (Harper and Brothers. 2s. 
A seasonable republication is The Last Boer War, by H. Rider 
Baggard (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1s.) Mr. Rider 
Haggard, who was concerned in the events of 1877, when the 
Transvaal was annexed, wrote an account of the war of 1881. 
This he now reprints with a note, adding to it the introduction 
to a new edition of “ Cetewayo and his White Neighbours,” first 
printed im 1882, and an appendix containing various documents. 
The account of the Pochefstroom atrocities is a noteworthy 
narrative. 

















[*,* Erratom.—The author of The Unity of the Book of Isaiah, 
noticed inthe Spectator of October 7th, should have been described 


as Mrs., not Miss, Jeffreys.] 
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Linton (Mrs. Lynn), My Literary Lite, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 34 





Looking-Glass Hours, by * Rita * and “Alien.” cr 8vo .......... (Hutchinson) 6 
Lowth (Alys), A Daughter of the Transvaal. cr 8vo.......... (Hutchinson) 60 
— Proverbs, collected and translated by the Kev. A. Mainwarin ig 


Maritlier CH. C.), Dante Gabriel Rossetti, foliv «Bell 103% 
Mars ball (Emu a), The Parson's Daughter, cr &vo (Seelen) 340 
Matheson (Annie), Selected Poems, Old and New, 12mo. (Oxtor i Uni v. Press) 26 


Tian (Oxtord Univ. Press) 86 









Matheson (G. M.), Pigs in the Pigskin, 4ty ......cccecsceccccvccccees (Sands) 26 
Meade (L. T.), The Odds and the Evens. cr Xvu (Chambers) 60 
Miln (L. J.), Little Folks of Many Lands BRO cone rede taasceee (J. Murray) 120 
Mitchell (E.), Chickabiddy Stories, er 8vo... =. eae Gan dner) 26 
Model Byelaws, Rules. and Rezulations under ealth and oth 







Mackenzie and P. Hanit 
and Game Bo. yok, 


Acts, edited by W. 
Moore (H. K.), The Child’s Sor 





nn enschein) 36 

















Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes, with [iustratic ns by F. ‘Upper v ..(Dent) 50 
| Neish (R.), A World ina Garden, er 8vo.......... .. (Dent) 46 
Nurze (B. J.), History of the Captivity and Return ot the Jews (E Stock) 26 
| Parry (B. A.), The Scarlet Herring, and other Stories, svu ..(Smith & Elder) 60 
| Pigott (W.), Purple and Fine Linen, cr&vo .....ccccesccecceccceces — 60 


| Pyle CKO, The Counterpane 


Sore eee nds) 246 


Fairy, er 8vo 


| Reid (Sir Wemyss), Memoirs and Correspondence of im ‘ in P) at air (Cassell) 210 
Rhodes (J. F.), History of the United States, Vol. 1V.. 1862-1564, (Macmillan) 120 
Riley (J. W.). Building Construction for Beginners, cr svo Macmillan) 26 





M. ( ‘adel, svo(Lane) 50 





Ruba'yat of Ornar Khayam (The), translated by Mrs. H. 





} Scholes (T. E.8.), The British Empire and Alliances, $vu.......... (E. Stock) 8 
Schwartz (. Julia A), Vassar UENCE SUD. wd hun ot eearieghne echo (Putnam) 36¢ 
Selberrad (CT. L.), The Enchkanter, cr 8vo ........... wa -.( Macmillan) 6% 

Simpson( W..); TOG GORA. LESENG, STO. ons o.5.o0ice cscs nsec vsiensnsones (Richards) 76 


| Stoc kton (F. 


6d.) { 


E 


{ Switzer (B. N.), The 








; Wilson (S. L.). The Theology of Modern Literature, 80. - 









smith (N.), Stories of Great National Songs, cr 8vo 
St. Aubyn (- Ala n), Mrs. Dunbar" 's Secret,cr 8vo... 
.), The Vizier of the Two Horned Aleva 
toddart (A. i ), Elizabeth Pease Nichol, er 8vo.... 
Scrong (T. B.), The Doctrine of the Real Presence. crs 
Stroud CH.), Elementary Practical Physics, cr 8vo 
Mystery of the Ages, cr svo 


.(Chatto & Wi di 
nder,cr 8VO ..f 


























Palking Thrush (The), and other Tales, Collected ty W. ser xvo(Dent) 36 
Walker (J.), Introduction to Physical Chemistry, 8vo .-(Macmillan) 104 
Warden (Florence), A Lowly Lover, cr 8V0.....ccccccccccccccccscens (White) oo 
Watkinson (W. L.). fhe Blind Spot, ‘and other Sermons,cr Svo. farshall) 36 
Wedmore (F.), On Books and Artis, cr 8V0 .......00005 (Hodder € ; St rough on) 60 
Whitworth (W. A.), Worship in the Christian Church, er 8vo ... 3. Low) 50 
Williams (E. E.), The Case for Protection, er 8vo....... saescene “Richards) 50 
Williams (8. E). "The Law of Account, CHL aA aoa miele . «(Stevens) 10/0 





“(E.& T. Clark) 76 
Zangwill (1), They that Walk in Darkness, cr 8¥0.........0000 (Heinemann) 6) 


“LIBERTY” | “LIBERTY” | 
ART FABRICS is FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 








Decorative 





so SERGES | CRETONNES VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. stue. BROCADES CHENILLES CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
tee.) VELVETS |PLOSHES | MUSLINS | GOSSAMERS 


Beautiful and Inexpens 
Partenxs Post-FRze. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
Oo S LE R. 


rSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, w.c. 





OR 
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= 
\LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office : BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1824 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 

ight Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Es. 
Hou. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson tn 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 


The R 
ries Edward Barnett, Esq. 
», Lord Battersea. 

jm P. Bouverie. 
He HeDT Burroughes, Esq. 
jliam Buxton, Esq. . 
sade sir Arthur Bilis, K.C.V.0. 
A 
ues Fletcher, Esq. 
yictard Hoare, Esq. 


INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, aud 
d Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
te Rates of Premium. 
2 a ena, including Interim Bonuses. 
jpating Lite Policies (subject to full Annus il Premiums) effected before the 

pari the current year (1899) will at the next Division ot Protits (af then in 
force) receive ODE J year’s Bonus more than the amount which will be allotted to 
tore 
policles effected in 1900. 

Polleles Whole World and Indisputable 
Policies to cover Death Duties. 


a 
bat Hol 











FIRE 
Leasebold a0 


Special 
Liberal Commissions (o Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
—_— ROBERT LEWIS, Chiet Secretary. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 
ASSETS, December eee EGE a ccaxccaccaucevetaces £56,985,000. 
Total Annual Incom 12,116,267. 
Paid to Policy- “Holders (1843- 1898) over ............ 100,000,000. 
NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
Special geirtngs to Policy-Holders for investment 
f money at Maturity. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Hea Office for the United Kingdom :-17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E,C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
6) Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS. ................ £430,000,000. 














When these are required. the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in the first instance 
are exactly suited to the eyes mischief is soon 
done, which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
Browning System of Suiting the Sight 

is always Successful. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
President of the British Optical Association 
and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 
18th Edition, price 1s., 

63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
mnay be Consulted Free of Charge. 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES. 








PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


4°. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
At Commercial Prices. 


Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Washstands, Chests of 
Drawers, Clocks, &c. 


Complete Sets of Chippendale Chairs. 
Side Boards and Side Tables. 
Some Good Second-hand Persian and T, urkey Carpets. 


DRUCE AND COMPANY. 














Now 14 Sections of 

— HAMPTON & SONS’ 

Ready. | New Illustrated Catalogues. 
P The object of these Catalogues ts to show 

Furniture, that although the quality, the artistic 


Carpets, | merit, and the finish of Hampton and 
2 | Sons productions are exceptional, the 
Fabrics, | Prices are lower than those at whur 


Decorations. | goods of the same class are anywhere 
| Catalogues free. 


| else procurable. 
_| HAMPTON & SONS, L°- pail Mall East, London, s.W. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX ©1008 ING 00'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX = °SISINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached tu each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 








Tlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

», 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 

“ THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—/Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
| office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer'’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkoff.”—-(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

Sin ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 

} patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


THE 
ROYAL 
COCOA. 








OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of Engiand Public Boarding Schools. 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOS! AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE COLLEGE. 
LADY WARDEN: 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class II. 


Miss T. L. LATHAM 
Oxtord University Diploma in Teaching. 





Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds. 

(1) 8. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Dugdale. 
Terms, £40 a year. 

(2) S. Mary's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
‘Terms, £23 a year. 

(8) S. Winifred’s, Bangor. N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
‘erms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S$ 
Ruge ley, Stats. 


GEITLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnbam Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SIX ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, value 30 gs. per annum, will be competed for on 
TUESDAY, Nov. 14th, and following days. Two of these Exhibitions will be 
reserved for the Navy Class, and one for the Army Class. There will be two sets 
of papers, one for boys between 12 and 133, and the other for those between 134 
and 15. Candidates will be allowed to do their papers, under certain conditions, 
atitheir Preparatory School.—Apply to the WARDEN 


= 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employme nt in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele- 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic De- 
partment, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply toSECRETARY at College. 


ARIS, AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE.— 

Miss DRYDEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charming] 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
in french and all_ modern accomplishments.—For terms and full details address, 
Miss DRYDE N,2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exch range d. 


3. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 


























N ENGLISH GENTLE: AN, about 2 35, of robust health 
B: and active habits, London Univers ity Honoursman, knowing French, 
Italian, and German, DESIRES POSITION as PRIVATE (or other) SECRETARY 
or AGENT, for either permanent or temporary engagement, whole or part time ; 
Willing to travel: unmarri ied ; considerable European experience.—Address, Mr. 
F.D. BY RNE, 5 Purcell Man s, Queen’s Club Gardens, W. 
t ; 
“BROWN IN G, of The 
IS MOVING 
her School after Christmas to 
DORSET ROAD, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd, 1900. 








Beehive, Windsor, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communicativns 
upon matters of business, should NOT be ad ldress ved to the EDITOR, but 





Baker Street, London, W. 


to th e Pretis TITER, 1 Well ing? t Street, Stran i ae 3a 
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HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.) 

The object of the College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tages of a college life and one year's residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, Janguages, mathematics, and the other 
usual school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITEKATURE. 
APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP will be RECEIVED at the 





Office of the Agent-General for South Australla, 1 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate | 
Street Within, not later than DECEMBER Ist NEXT. Salary. £600 a year. Duties | 


commence on Tuesday, April 3rd, 1900. Particulars of tenure and duties may be 
obtained at the Agent-Geueral's Office. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


ete 
THE HALL, CROSSFIELD Road, navesmy 
Built for a School, 


Principals+-The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort ; . 
languages, music, painting, and University examin. EI et 
the daughters of a a military officers, 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.T. ‘ 
prospectus on application. » and many others, Tustratay 


C* ** £2 BRIs§5 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


, : BUCoegy 
ations, Reductions mine 





TOL, 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARE: 


for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &e. heise (Hy) 





VO Al or oy al ——_ 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY—H. Nap 
KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar). Jo z TER 
of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Gramm a 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Good cricket fleld. a 


J Joint Author 
ar School trom 188 wr 
House specially designe,’ 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A puptic 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army ee ’ U 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBIERS 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MCRRAY RAGG Tho’ 

Hereford. » aay ee 





ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &¢. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Biue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,v0U. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 


Op.) CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
five vacancies tor private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 











ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIKLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds, English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experieuce abroad WISHES to 

tuke RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects it desired. English games. Excelient testimonials 
and references.— F.C, EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 








ye yr ° . 7 T+ 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil ; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL— 

EIGHT KING'S SCHOLARS will be ELECTED inNOVEMBER. Candi- 

dates must be under FIFTEEN, and need assistance for first-grade education. 

University Exhibitions. Spacious new buildings now complete.—Apply, Head- 
Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, late of Marlborough College. 


pPpoys’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELIL, 
The HALF TERM: will be on THURSDAY, November 2nd. 

The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME” DORKING. 

AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 

garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


ry) T 4 "AT WITT 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


{OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, S.W.—Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes fur boys and girls under 8. Gymnastics and drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


7 7 s] a y yy. ~ 

()UEENWOOD, _EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A., assisted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to the sea. Pbysical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. . 


N ONTREUX. — Mile. HELENE GUENTHER. — Mrs. 
i SOMERSET, 17 Brookside, Cambridge, WISHES to RECOMMEND excel- 
Jent HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Terms inoderate; good reis.; eight pupils 
take, Ads. Sumelsel Will give Gh purliculars, 





























Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 11U boys. } 





N) r a ‘ , ee 
T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldehas 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, ‘Arthur Sidgwick Eye 
Bishop of Southampton. 9 BM the 


yr Tr re _ eae ata, ote ieee 
NOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET HER 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Nayy . 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Bees * 
£60 a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year. —B + 
ASHWIN. M.A., Pemb. Coll.,Camb. ; E, H.E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll, Oxy 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAN, 


LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort 4; 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Bos; 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in fulj charye, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D. F.RAS ia 

- nv r NC eee 

| ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH-CLAss 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (ate Hey 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages 1. 
accomplishments ; French constantly spukeu ; English home comfort; tine hugs 
in large garden ; excellent climate. 7 














LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-knowy 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors, Rete: 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus trom the Head-Master 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar 'Vrin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE. 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 
| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER €th to 8th, fr 
Ciassies, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes fur ARMY, NAVY, an 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the pas 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (s1), 
Excellent health record. —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late Huu 
Master at Marlborough, 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on ‘TUESDAY, December Sth, when 
Five Scholarships of £40 to £30 a year will be offered.—AppW¥ to the HEs) 
MASTER, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—Th 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body ot Oxford and Cambri: 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance Without charge to Parents and ( 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Lxaminat 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Mana, 














parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with ft 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL,: &c., ASSOCIATIO) 
Ltd., 8 Laneaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, *I'riform, Loniu 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
REFORM 


71,03 208 1 F ¢ 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
will give an Address on 
“LONDON IN THE AGE OF ELIZABETH.” 
On Wednesday, November 8th, 1899. at the QUEEN'S HALL, W. 
The Chair will be taken at 8 p.m. by the Right Hon. H. H, ASQUITH, QC. 
Tickets : Numbered and Reserved, Fauteuils, 53.; Sofa Stalls and Grand Cr 
23. 6d - Unnumbered, Area and Balcony, 1s., may be obtained of Yas 
The SECRETARY. LONDON REFORM UNIO, 
Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross. 


ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards shits 
PROSPECTUSES of English and Forejgn SCHOOLS and F: 
receiving Pupils.) RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNES: = 
and Art Teachers, Companions, &c., introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abr 
—141 REGENT STREET, W. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIET), 
EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by Dr. § 
on “The Failure of Democracy.” Se 
T YPE-WRITING UNDERTAKE 
10d. per 1,000 Words. Literary and other Work. 





UNIO? 








STANTON COM, 


Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, WV 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately : i 

1.000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &¢. ©: 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANS \ 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 








PHOUSAN DS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of § : 


RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Cred ART 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to The os a 
of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Strect, Piccadilly. London, # 
services ure held every Sunday, at 11 and 7. 





and TRANSLATION 


LATIONS aud COPYING 





Literature sent gratis and post i E 


—s. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


TUESDAY NEXT. 
THE GREAT CURIO SALE. 
‘7p. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION at his 
MI * oat Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. as above, at halt- 
JUL Great cisely. a Magniticent Collection of BENIN BRONZES and RELICS, 
pat srt remarkable and unique specimens, possibly the finest lot yet 
jocludile 
odered. Also. Antiquities and Curiosities 
lection of the late Sir Henry Dryden, ot Canons Ashby, Byfield. 
a weg ot the (Epyornis Maximus trom Madugascar, being nearly a 
Sple Lee 
rd in circumference. . m ‘ 
“ rb gp Tvories, Cabinéts, Screens, China, and Rare Tortoiseshell Boxes 
b a Curiosities from New Guinea, &e. ; 
ae the day prior, ten-four, aud morning of S ile, and Catalozues had post- 
free on application. 
kas) Sele coe 





FRIDAY NEXT. 
ns, Apparatus, and a quantity of Slides, Cameras, and 


Several expensive Lante 
Several eXp hig Accessories, Microscopes, Objectives, and 


venses, and other Photogrs 

cijes, Telescopes and Miscellaneous Property. 

R.J.C. STEVENS will SELL the above by AUCTION 
M at his Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, at 
4 Root 
aif-past twelve precisely. ; 
vou view the day prior, two-five, and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
ee 


~~ SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to /ndividual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.€. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for = 5 ae Wea 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B. — Two or Three Friends may 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum, thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-Sree to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 














" MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. Attention is ealled 
to the few remaining Copies of CAPTAIN R. J. MACDONALD’'S ** HISTORY 
OF THE DRESS OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” Illustrated 
with 25 Coloured Plates and ¥l Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. 1 vol, 
large 4to, bound in cloth of the Regimental Colours, price £1 5s. net. 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 

140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


I EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
RUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
Is35, Capital £50,000, . 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 58.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES, kK.G. 
ae President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
ive-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Es }., the Right Hon, 
o , W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
o Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
Pe he Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ure, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Voiumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Mi mnbers, 
Keading-room Open trom Ten till Haif-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firru Evirioy, 
« Vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. : to Members, 1 
C. T. HAGBERG Wk 











T, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





———— 


an (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable tu “ John 
aker . 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Thirty=Ninth Report 


THe YOKOHAMA SPECIE 
BANK, Limited 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
PRESENTED TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT THE 
HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, ON SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 9th, 1899. 
Capital Subcribed ..................... Yen 12,000,000 


Capital Paid Up ..... textual veseseeeeee YOn 12,000,000 
Reserve Fund. ..........sceesseseeeeeeee YON 7,500,000 





DIRECTORS. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
SONODA KOKICHI, Esq. IPPEL WAKAO. Esy. 
RLIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. | YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Esq. 


PRESIDBNT. — NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
BRANCH OFFices.--KOBE. LONDON, 
AGENCIES, 
TOKIO. NAGASAKI. SHANGHAL. HONG KONG. TIENTSIN, 
NEW YoRK. SAN FRANCISCO. HAWAII. 
BOMBAY. LYONS. 
HEAD OFFICE...... dececeeecunckes ecccccercccescces LUROHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending June 30th, 1899. 

The Gross Protits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 362,303.7!9 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 5,551,285.9'9, of which 
yen 4,033,427.%4 have been deducted for Current Expenses, Int t on Deposits, 
&e., leaving a balance of yen 1,517,853.2%, out of which yen 69,333. have been 
written off for Officers’ Remuneration. 

The Directors now propose that vere 200,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, in- 
creasing it to yer 7,500,000, and yer 50,000. be set aside for the contemplated 
New Building, From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the 
rate of 15 per cent. per annuin, Which will absorb yen 450,000.% on the Uld Shares, 
and yer 337,500. on the New Shares, making a total of yen 787,500... 

The Balance, yer 411,025,295, will be carried forward to the eredituf next Account, 
NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, September 9th, 1899. 






BALANCE SHEET, June 30th, 1899. 
LIABILITIES. 2 
Capital paid up...... dedduchededdvedoucdecsaus coccccocce 11,311,875.9°° 
Reserve Fund .....ccccccccccccce Ceccecccecsccccccccceoce 7,300,009 8 8 


Reserve for Doubtiul Debts... 123,623.% 60 


Kkeserve for New Building 








DePOsits ....cccccccccccccccccccccscccccescccveccceccescs 
Bills Payable, and other Sums due by the Bank ..... eevee 
Dividends Unclaimed ......cccccccccccccccccccccoccccsccce 
Amount brought forward from last ACCOUNL .......ee0- e 
Net Protit for past Half-year ....... eee eeeeceeeevccevecs 
Yen 128,503,9' 

Cash Accounts— ASSETS. 

Ris FUMMD ccccvesaduensecasenaaneccndes . $,027,766.47° 

RE RARBG cccicscncovescevsccesccece 5,734,194.2 2 9— 8,761,960.6 90 
Investinents in Public Securities .......e-eeeeeecees cooce 16,501,976.9 3 © 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C, ...... cece eeeeeeee 3 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.......... 
Bullion and Foreign Money..........2--eeeeee oe 
Bauk Premises, Properties, Furniture, &C........0+6- eceee 

Yen 128,503,992.! ¢ + 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
LIABILITLES. Y 

To Current Expenses, Interests, &C. .......+06 4,023,427.8 2 4 
To Amount written off tor Officers’ Remunera- 

THON. cccccccccccccncccccoeoe se eecececcces . 69,333,0 0@ 
To Reserve Fund .......scccccccccccccccccece 200,000.28 9 @ 
To Reserve fur New Building ......-eeeeeeees 5U,uUV." & @ 


Lo Dividend— j 
yen 75% per Share for 60,000 Old Shares.. 450,000.99 © 
yen 5.82 > per Share fur 60,000 New Shares... 337,500,8 & © — 787,500 9 00 





To Balance carried forward tv bext Accounl., 411,025.29 > 
Yen 19 
ASSE rs. y 
By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1898.......... 362,303.7 | 9 
By Amount of Gross Proiits for the Half-year ending guth 
FONG BGG aioos odticcccidenasacccnddesencédavievendeaseue 5.188.982 2 00 


Yen 5,551,935.9 | 9 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &e., of the Bank, and also 
those held on account of Loans, Advances, &¢., and Hind them ail to be in accordance 
with the Bouks and Accounts of the Bank 

SHINOBU TAJIMA, ? 
FUKUSABURO WATANADE, 





Auditors. 





THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of the Bank, held on 
September %th, 1899, it was decided that the Capital should be increased by 
Yen 12.UWU0,000, thus raising it to Yen 24,000,000; that the New Shares issued be 
allotted to the Shareholders on the Register on December 31st, 1899, at the face 
value of Yen 100 each; that on each of these New Shares Yen 50, be paid in 
March, 1900, and that the balance be called up when the Board of Directors 
deems it-necessary to do so. 





Office nut later than the first post on Friday. 





Vokohama, September 13th, 1899, 
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SANDS AND CO. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON KASHMIR, —Now ready. 


PICTURESQUE KASHMIR. 
By Dr. NEVE. 
Profusel y Illustrated by Geoffroy W. Millais. Printed on best art paper, 4to, 12/6 net. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM, 
Author of “The Queen's Service.” 
Crown Syo, $2. 6d. 


Sketch.—“ Ag it deals very thoroughly with the manners and customs of ‘ that 
strong man, Atkins,’ it can scarcely fail to command wide attention at the present 
moment.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
CHATTEL OR WIFE: an Anglo-Indian 


Tale. By CLAUDE BrRaY. Crown &vo, 63. 


WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING. 


By AMYOT SaGON. Crown 8vo, fally Llustrated, 6s. 


THE KING OF CLADDAGH. A Romance 


ot the Cromwellian Times. By T. FITZPATRICK. Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE LOST EMERALDS OF ZARINTHIA: 


a Detective Story. By HENRY BEAUCHAMP. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE INFATUATION OF THE COUNTESS. 


By Percy WHITE, Author of “ Mr. Bailly Martin.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ROSE AND CHRYSANTHEMUM. By Cartton 


Dawe, Author of “The Mandarin.” Crown Svyo, 8s. 6d. 


THE TOWER OF DAGO. By Mavrus Joxar. 


Illustrated, crown Svo, 3s. 64. 


WINKLES, A WINNER: a Sporting Novel. 


By G.G. Crown 8vo, 3s. €d. 


GONE TO GROUND: a Hunting Novel. By 


G. F. UNDERHILL. Crown Sv, 23. 6d. 


LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


The Company's current Publications include the follawing :— 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A NewSeries 
of Reproductions of the best known Masterpieces in this renowned Collection. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 


PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 
important Works exhibited at the Quildhal, London, in 1898, many not 
hitherto reproduced. . 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES,G.F.WATTS, R.A. 
D.G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these Mast wey 
including numerous Examples recently exhibited at the New Gallery, Londen. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 
the Series now on Exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings of 
the British Museum. ai 

Prospectuses of each Issue post-free. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars. apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


OOKS. — HATCHARDS, ta of 











to the Qneenr 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted uf, Arranged and — 

All tit New and Standard Books, Bibles, Praver-Boof.s, &c. New choice Bindings 

tur Presents. Post orders promptiv executed. Usual cash discounts. ° 





THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique tn providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The ‘ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first > months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6 months 





MR EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BooKs 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


‘‘The most exciting and original novel of the 
present season.”—SPECTATOR. 


Red Pottage. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. 6s, : 


SPRCTATOR.—“ The plot of ‘Red Pottage,’ ingenious. origi . 
in strong dramatic situations, would pn have secured for it the ont iteunding 
of criticsand public alike. Miss Cholmondeley does not rely on plot ale ention 
understands the art of making her characters not merely thrill'us at ro ~ 
interest us in the normal intervening spaces of their lives. Criticism By sont 
by the freshness, the strenath, and the pathos of this brilliant and ean ‘laa 
— outer the — exciting -_ original of the present season.” ee 

AILY NEWS.—* [tis not only a good story, but is writter q 
masterly distinction and ene of style.” . + throughout with a 

AILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The only possible reason for saying so li ° 
eharacters of this book is the absorbing interest of ‘jaa fetes pha 
Indeed, Miss Cholmondeley’s canvas is so crowded, her wealth of material is, 
great, that at times she cannot cope with it all. but is forced to 90 from one tothe 
other. But nothing can detract from the excellence of her work and the absorbi “ 
interest it excites. In Hugh Scarlett we have a living picture of a personality’ 
He is one of the few characters in fiction which remain with us, haunting po 
memory because of the skill with which the autkor has drawn them. In Hugh 
Scarlett there is ail the lovableness, all the pathos, to be found in human ervieg 
and atonement. That is why he dwarfs the other delightful ard clever pleces of 
characterisation. The book is full of dramatic incidents and picturesque ites 
tions, but these are lost sight of in cur contemplation of the characters Wiss Chol 
mondeley puts before us, characters of real life, redrawn for us with no slight 
knowledye and mastery. For completeness and finish, for quiet excellence her 
book must go right to the front of contemporary literature.” F 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SON OF EMPIRE.” 


The Colossus. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s. 
Wor tp.—“ Likely to be widely read and as widely discussed.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The characters in this delightful story are drawn 
with quite amazing cleverness.” 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Manzi vox 


BuNsEN. Translated by Mrs. STRATFORD DUGDALE. Cloth, 5s, 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND END- 


INGS: Hints for Playing the Game of Small Talk and other 
Society Pastimes. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Square 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Pall Mail Gazette.—* A witty little skit.” 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIP- 
PING AND CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By 
R. T. Pritcuett, Marine Painter to the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club. With more than 50 Full-page Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of 
the “Tourmaline” Expedition to Sus. By Henry M. Grey, 
a Member of the Expedition. Illustrated, demy vo, 10s. 
Glasgow Herald.—* A most interesting and stirring narrative.” 


HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND 


IMPERIALIST: a Memoir. By the Right Hon, Earl Grey, 
With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Daily News.—* A deeply interesting memoir.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE, 


With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Daugh- 
ter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE. Demy Svo, with Portrait, 16s. 
Scotsman.—* Revealsa wealth of humour such as fs rarely found in private letters 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages 
on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C. NAPIER 
BELL, M.LC.E. Tllustrated from Sketches by the Author, 


demy 8vo, 16s. 
Scotsman.—‘It would be difficult to find a more entrancing or origin 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: 
Exposition and Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, Locke, 
Burke, Bentham, Mill,and Maine. By WILLIAM GRAB am, M.A, 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at Queen a 
College, Belfast. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A New Book by the Authors of “An ABC for Baby Patriots.” 


REALLY AND TRULY; or, The Century for 


Babies. By Mr. & Mrs. ERNEST AMES. In brilliant colours, 3s bd, 


al volume.” 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY DEAN HOLE. 

WILD FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. Seventeen acitla 
Specimens gathered and pressed in Palestine. With Letterpress by Harvey 
B.GREENE, Cloth elegant, 16mo, 4s. 6d. 

PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY LAND. Twelve 
Specimens. By H.B. GREENE. 52mo, paper, 2s. 6d 

A FLOWER FROM THE CHRIST LAND. A lovely 
Christmas Card, containing a Pressed Flower. td 


Lonjon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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300KS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 
Pictures and 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER. siaire.: 


ANNA, COMTESSE DE BREMONT (Author of “The 
Life in ret Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with Mlustrations of 
3660 One as it is To-day and as it was Ten Years Ago.” Crown 8y0, 8s. éd. 
JODu ’ . 


erably above the average of war literature. This vivid 
ife has now heen republished with a new and stirring 

nd emphatic, and the love scenes are over- 
towing with passion.” 


HISTORY OF NURSERY 


Q sRcy R. GREEN. This interesting book is the result of 
aaree a. oe Gene nursery folklore of all nations, and traces the 
origin and political significance of nursery rhymes from the earliest times. 


Crown $vo, art cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ILHAIZE e or, the Covenanters. By JOHN 
RINGAN G 9 GALT. Edited, with an Intro- 
S is is a re ot Galt’s cleverest and 

tion, by Sir GEORGE Dovetas. This is a reprint of G 

se interesting novel. Crown 8v0, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


ADRIFT Being Leaves from a Nomad’s Portfolio. 

A MAN e By BaRT KENNEDY (Author of 
“Darab’s Wine Cup,” “The Wandering Romanoff,” &¢c.). A nDarrative ot 
adventure in all parts of the world. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 63. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HYPOCRITE.” 


MISS MALEVOLENT. s22mh idition Gritn's new 
preface) in the press. 


TRE SATCRDAY REVIEW says :—“ The great novel-reading public, which found 
‘The Hypocrite’ to its taste, will not be disappointed in the author's latest effort. 
The writer has a knack of character-presentment which means that his people 
live: he has the dramatic instinct; he is at times on the verge of real wit ; he 
knows certain phases of literary and artistic life well; and his story is original 
enough to hold the interest throughout.” 

Tae ACADEMY says :—“It palpitates with actuality.” 

THE COURT CIRCULAR says :—‘ Sure to excite aconsiderable amount of interest. 
Decidedly brisk and interesting. The author is well acquainted with the world, 
has a keen sense of humour, and not a little delicate satire. * Miss Malevolent’ is 
avery readable novel indeed, and we have thoroughly enjoyed it.” 


AN OBSCURE APOSTLE. tos non 


the original Polish of Madame ORZESZKO, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 
THE HAYMARKET EDITION. 


THE BLACK TULI By ALEXANDRE Dumas. De- 
* dicated to Miss Winifred 
Emery. Done into English, with an Introduction, by S. J. ADAIR FITz- 
GERALD. Illustrated with portraits of the performers in the dramatic version 
now being played at the Haymarket Theatre. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 2s. 
[Nearly ready. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS.” 


IN MON TE CARLO A Tale of the Riviera. By 

* HENRYK SIENKIEWICzZ (Author 

of “With Fire and Sword,” “Quo Vadis,” &c.). First Edition exhausted three 
days after publication. Second Edition now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 23. 6d. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ The publication of this book must be re- 
garded as a literary event of first-rate importance. It is beyond all question the 
work of a great artist. It is subtly analytical and psychologically true....The 
sory is always interesting. There are wise sayings and occasional epigrams. 
The clear, able, and convincing portrayal of the two leading characters gives the 
ro ng value, and the thumbnail sketches of Mrs. Elzen’s lovers are wholly 
a e.” 





GgETCH say :—“ Consid 
gory of Johannesburg life 
preface. The writing is vigorous a 


A en A Rt nd by Mrs. 
, ALEC MCMILLAN (Author 
of “The Evolution of Daphne,” “So Runs My Dream,” &¢.) Cretan Sen - 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 1 
Tae WEEELY TIMES says :—“ It Is very powerfully written. Thec 
ys: ry . oncludin: 
chapters will be read with breathless interest, and the pity of the reader for the 


hapless heroine will be supreme,” 
ZORASTRO An Historical Romance of Alchemy and Magic, 
° by CRESWICK J. ‘THOMPSON (Author of “ Poison 


Romance and Poison Mysteries”). Crown 8V0, cloth, 33. 6d. 


To-Da¥ says :—“ There 1s no lack of excitement in ‘ Zorastro’ 
fod one, aud should be popular.” OEE «sacar 


SUCH IS THE LAW. 


Uneauny Girl,” &c.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


A Novel by Marig M’ 
SADLEIR (Author of “An 


LITERATURE says :—“It is: 7 - ¢ . 
4 a a love story with lenty of cide an C = 
Which render it very readable.” 7 plenty of incident and movement, 


THE GLascoW HERALD says :—* The 


Worth reading.” 
A Brilliant Satirical Society Novel by ———-? Crown 


HA S. SV, scarlet cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Second Edition now ready. 


Third Edition in the press. 


THE OUTLOOK says :—8 
a y3 :—“Something wrong-headed, sensual, and Corellian {3 
ae nor is one disappointed.... Bound to command the publite.” 
Bi 3 soso STAR says :—“The book is of a most daring character, but the 
ene Teated his theme ina very clever manner....Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
ther part = circulate ‘Shams,’ objecting to it on moral grounds. This act on 
nals emit be “a a greatly interfere with the gale of the book, which 
and Marie ose ae e believe it will be as widely read as the works of Ouida 
THE S Y ‘ ‘ 
aa TIAN WORLD says :—“ A pungent, cleverly written, and altogether 
ways’ of siname si Society novel. The author unsparingly exposes ‘the little 
eotts to pm peo €....every sane reader will wish the author success in his 
a ho S t ie hollowness and rottenness of ‘aristocratic’ virtuous London.” 
though ft pte TELEGRAPH says:—“The novel itself is not unwholesome, 
The subject ig not al unwholesome state of things, and it may prove serviceable. 
sume of the chan al easy one to treat,and the author is at times on thin ice ; 
aracters, too, are too reminiscent of social notorieties. ‘Shams’ de- 


erves high praise. The s . 5 
ékip ty pa no The story has been thoughtfully conceived, and the workman- 


story is excellently written, and is well 


“BOYCOTTED.” 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: QREENING and C imi 
don : ND CO., Limited, 
20 CECIL COURT, CHARING CROSS ROAD. " 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS. 


NEW WORK BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, €s. 


ON BOOKS AND ARTS. 


WEDMORE. 

CONTENTS.—The Short Story—My Rare Book—Balzac—George Eliot—My Few 
Things—Anne Oldfleld—Siddons aud Rachel—Joseph Jefferson—“ Zola’s Thérése 
Raquin "—* Macbeth” and Irving—The Duchess of Malfl—Rembrandt—Dutch 
Seventeenth-Century Drawings—Velasquez—French Elghteenth-Century Painting 
—Chardjn—Moreau—Gainsborough—Cotman—H, G. Hine—Thomas Collier—Lord 
Leighton—Millais—Burne-Jones —- Bosboom and his Contemporaries—Henner — 
Francis James. 





By FREDERICK 


THE LATE MRS. LYNN LINTON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS, 


THACKERAY, GEORGE ELIOT, &c. By Mrs, LYNN LINTON. With a 
Preface by BEATRICE HARRADEN. 





NEW WORE BY REV. C. F. D’ARCY. 


Crown Syo, cloth, 63. 


IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY. A Study of 


Presuppositions. The Donnellan Lectures, delivered before the University of 
Dublin, 1897-8. By CHARLES F. D’ARCY, B.D. 


W. J. DAWSON’S NEW WORK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN PROSE. A 


Handbook to the Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century. By W. J. 
DAWSON. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN POETRY, A 


Handbook to the Poetical Writers of the Nineteenth Century. A New 
Enlarged Edition. 


DR. PARKER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6, 


A PREACHER’S LIFE. An Autobiography 


and an Aibum. By JosEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, 
London. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
“Tt is a book of uncommon interest, and in those portions which relate to its 
author’s later life, one of heart-moving pathos.” —Christian World. 
“To many this volume will prove a book of deep interest.”—Academy. 
“The book has the magic of the writer’s personality.”—Outlook. 





DR. GEO. MATHESON’S NEW WORK. 
The First Edition was exhausted within a few weeks of publication, 
and a SECOND EDITION will be ready immediately. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Author of “Sidelights trom 
Patmos,” &c. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing Dr. Matheson’s studies the most 
pregnant, original, and suggestive contribution to the subject that bas been 
published for many years.”--Lritish Weekly. 

“Dr. Mathezon writes with distinction and out of experience, and the charm 
of such a union is well nigh resistless to those who can claim any culture of head 
and of heart.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“The whole book has a quality which we can only call ‘ splendour.’ ” 

~Glasjow Herald. 





NEW WORK BY DAVID LYALL. 
SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. Crown $vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS. By Davip 


LyaLt, Author of “The Land o’ the Lea!,” &c. 
“Full of the tender and humorous delineation of Scottish life which has 
marked David Lyall’s other books.” —Acacdemy. 
“The book is sure of its success as a talented work in a popular branch of 
fiction.” —Scotsman. = 


NEW WORK BY DR. ANDERSON. 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. By 


Dr. ROBERT ANDERSON, C.B. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. éd. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. 


“ Dr. Anderson writes forcibly, eloquemtly, with much knowledge of what others 
think and say, and with profound conviction and confidence.” —Daily News. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE’S 
GIFFORD LECTURE, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 73. 6d. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN 


ANCIENT AND MODERN THOUGHT. By the late ALEX. BabMalN 
BrwceE, D.D., Author of * The Providential Order of the World,” &c. 


‘The whole study is rich in original suggestion.” —Speaker. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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NOTICE. 
The NEW NOVEL BY MARIAN BOWER, Author of 


“Paynton Jacks, Gentlem 


an,”’ “‘Samson’s Youngest,’”’ 


&c., entitled THE GUESTS OF MINE HOST, 


will be published shortly, 


ASSELL AND COMPANY, Limited, London, and all Booksellers, 


—. —__§ —______-— —- 


price 6s. 


“This really remarkable little book.”—Glasyuw Herald. 


Just Published. C 


THE REIGN 


rown Svo, 2s, 6d. 


OF GEORGE THE SIXTH, 


1900-1925. 


A Forecast written in the Year 1763. 
Republished, with Preface and Notes, by C. OMAN, 


Fellow of All Souls’ 


College, Oxford. 


ConTENTS.—Accession and First Acts of George VI.—State of Europe—War with Russla—Invasion-—War 
with France - Invasion of Flanders—Interest of the National Debt reduced—Russians and French attack the 
Empire—George attacks France and enters Paris—Foreign Affairs—Duke of Devonshire conquers Flanders 
and Holland—Naval Victories—The Conquest of France—General Peace signed, 1920—State of England-— 
Prosperity of the American Colonies—George gives Freedom and Happimess to Brance. 

“Worth republishing at this time....The book makes amusing reading.”—Scotsman, 
“The author was certainly an able man and a thoreugh Englishman, who believed in the future of his 


country.”—-Birmingham Daily Gazette. 





RIVINGTONS: 34 King Stree 
FRIENDS OF ARMENIA. | 


47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Lady FREDERICK CAVENDISH. | 
TREASURER—HECTOR MONRO FERGUSON, Esq. 

SECRETARY—Miss E, CANTLOW. 


Help needed to maintain Armenian Orphans. Work 
of destitute Armenian Women sold. 


| 
| 
Details on application. | 
| 
| 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(ESTABD. 1835.) 





Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders alone. 





STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &¢., apply to 
THE ACTUARY, 
Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FQR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 





t, Convent Garden, London. 


MEDOC. 

VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 146 8&3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


T. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets With from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 

& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid w any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know: these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16,- and 2u,-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 

6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


H@NIX FIRE = OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1732. 
LOWEsT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F, B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 13851. 
SOUTHAMPTON. BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10.000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawu 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. -Bots. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NOVEMBER, 1899, 
AFTER THE PRESENT War.” By Bd 
NaTIVE UNREST IN SOUTH APRICA BE MG 
THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR: An? SNeUBLIN.: 
NaRRATIVE. (With aChart, and an Introduere” 
ves ee Sir pn Ommanney, CB. PRe 
SUTURE OF LORD RoskBERY.’ RB? wy! 
Massingham. 7“ ee, 
THE VAN Dyck EXHIBITION ar Ay 
Claude Phillips. Anev ER, By 
THE INTELLECTUAL FUTURE oF Cu’ 
W. H. Mallock. “ATHOLNINE. Ip 
HORTICULTURE AS A PROFESSION 
h AS J “SSION FOR rs 
__ CATED. By Miss A. Guodrich Freer ili 
THE DALMENY EXPERIMENTS: 
BratNs.” By D. Young, 
— TIN 1899. By A. C. Wootton. 
ALTERATURE BEFORE LETTERS, By igh 
Professor Max Miiller, y the Right Hoa, 
A DEVIL-DANCE IN CEYLON, 
CuUARITY VERSUS OUTbOUR 
Canon Barnett. 
THE REMITTANCE Man, 
Duthie. 
THE PLAGUE IN Oporto. By A, Shadwell, 
TuBR NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: SAMPSON 


Dicey, (2 


“ MANURING Wwilg 


By Mrs. Corner-Ohimis, 
RELIEF, By the Rey, 


By the Key. D, Wallace 


LOW, MaRsTON & Co, Lu, 


——_. 
Monthly, price Half-a-crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

THE BRITISH POWER IN SOUTH AFRICA, By Sip 
Charles Warren, G.C.M.G. on 

GLENCOE, ELANDSLAAGTE, MAFEKING. By an Gi 
Campaigner in South Africa, ; 

THE CAUSE OF THE War. By Percy A. Molteno, 

THE LAMBETH “OPINION” AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
By Canon Knox Little. 4 

AFTER THE DREYFUS CASE, By L. Trarieuy, 

COMMERCIAL CORRUPTION. By the Rt, Hon, sir 
Edward Fry. 

THE HISTORICAL CONGRESS AT CIVIDALE, 
Thos. Hodgkin, D.C L. 

“THE SILENCE OF GOD.” By Robert Anderwo, 
C.B., LL.D. 

THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. By Charles Johnston, 

OLD CRIMEAN Days. By Sir Edmund Verney, Bar; 

CHRISTIAN DOGMA AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, By 
Professor A. Sabatier. , 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LAW AT HarRvarp. By 
Professor Dicey. ‘ 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF VOLUNTEFRS ABROAD: 4 
LETIER TO THE EDITOR. By Lieut.-Coloue 
Balfour. 


London: IsBISTER & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, 7.0, 
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: iain UNION BANK ¢ 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made wth 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and es 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on tem 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR, 189%. 
Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued, 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE (0. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





———— 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 




















post-tree, ARIS, 1873 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. AGENCY for AMERICAN — <a 
‘ [DON P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS an 

DORE SARS, Sen, Se. e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and —— 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of pap or > a 

SOTIN to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Lon 10N8 

Per ere ee onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD piven 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATAL 

INVESTED FUNDS .. ee oo £35,000,000. application. ae 








OOKS. — CHEAPEST 


WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. 


wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book. with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. 
203. (cost 428.) Books bought or exchanged.—THE 





Greuville Buildings, Burminglaw, 


Emerson's Complete Works, 11 vols., fine set, 





Lite of Lawson Tait, 


HOLLAND BOOK Cv., 


matter what the subject. 
“Memoirs, Richard IIL,” 1862; » Ree 
Midshipman,” 1820; “Tom Raw the Griffin,” 1828 ; “ Warwic 
“Freer's Last Decade,” 2 vols. 1863.—BAKER’S GREAI 
| Bright Street, Birminghaw. 


D, 0 


BOOKSELLERS IN THE | ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, re 


Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 


Please state wants. 25s. 
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iiGHBALD CONSTABLE & CO, 


Series of Portraits of Distinguished Men and 
roduced from original drawings by the MARCHIONEsS 





ITS: 2 


Pi 
he day, TeP 
Women of : oo net. 


WORTHIES: a Selection from the National 
With Biographical Notes. About 140 Illustrations, cr. 4to. 


THE BELVOIR HUNT FROM 
F. DALE, M.A. (Stoneclinck), Fully Illustrated, 







NAL 

NATION ‘ers. OF 

STORY OF 

THE HT 1720. By T. 

iV. den ONE OF LONDON, AND OTHER 
THE COMM ace ROUND, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

F 4 

OF RICHARD BADILEY, 

THE LIFE hey Big By THOMAS ALFRED Prenton yak 

Te a peta Demonology,” “ Federation and Empire,” &c. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

BACHELORS. By Anrave W. Fox, M.A. 


OF 
‘ ee Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


ER OF PETER THE GREAT. By 

THE DAUGHr of “The Pupils of Peter the Great.” With numerous 
iliustrations, demy 8V0, 15s. 

PRISONERS THEIR 
of the Singapore Convict Jail. 
demy 8V0, 108. 6d. 

{RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH. By H. 
ENGELHARDT, Governor of the Province of Archangel. Fully Illustrated, and 
with 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 

THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878’9’80. By Colonel 
HB. HANNA. 10s. net. 

THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE POWER IN INDIA. 
ByR.S. WHITEWAY. Demy 8vo, with Map, lds. net. 

IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By THEODORE Morison. 
3s 6d. 

THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. With an Introduction 
br G. LACRENCE GOMME. Beautifully Mlustrated, gilt extra, gilt top, 6s. 
This fs a companion volume to “The Queen’s Story Book,” published in 1897, 
and “The King’s Story Book,” published last year. Of this later volume the 
Pall Mall Gazette said :—“ Mr. G. Laurence Gomme has edited, as a supplement 
to‘ The King’s Story Book,’ of last year another excellent budget of stories. 
The stories are as good as the arrangement is ingenious, and the arrangement 
isa pageant of historic romance which it would be difficult to equal except in 
Yr, Gomme’s own previous volume.” “The Prince’s Story Book” will be 
found fully as entertaining as its two predecessors. 

PLANTATION PAGEANTS. By ToD CHANDLER 
Harris (‘Uncle Remus”). Beautifully Illustrated, 6s. 

SINGING-TIME : a Child’s Song-Book. Music by ARTHUR 
SOMERVELL. Drawings by L. Leslie Brooke. 5s. 

THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 
By§. WiLson, With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alex. Anstead. Beautifully 
bound, 6s. 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF 
HISTORICAL NOVELS & ROMANCES. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, Illustrated. 













OWN WARDERS: an Account 
By Major J. F. A. McNair. Fully Illustrated, 































The following volumes are now ready. 
HAROLD, THE LAST OF THE SAXONS. By Lord 
YTTON. 
THE CAMP OF REFUGE. By CHarues MACFARLANE. 
WESTWARD HO! By CHarues KINGSLEY. 
A LEGEND OF READING ABBEY. By CHARLES 


MACFARLANE, 
SOME OPINIONS. 


“The idea of issuing a series of such novels seems to me to be a very good one, 
ol it cannot fail to add interest to the study of history in families and schools.” 
i ; —J. HEREFORD. 

Thave looked at the book you kindly sent me. I cannot doubt that the series 
which it is a specimen would be very useful, especially in the public schools.” 
P é J. E. C. WELLDON. 

think your idea of publishing a well-edited series of historical novels illus- 

tat ng the different periods of English history is an admirable one, excellently 

“wculated to stimulate and to widen the love of historical research among the 

jung. I hope it may meet with the success it undoubtedly deserves.” 

—W. E. H. LECKY. 


STANDARD EDITIONS. 


CONSTABLE’S “Waverley.” 48 vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


CONSTABLE’S “Boswell’s Johnson; ” 6 vols., 2s. each. 
4od “Tour in the Hebrides ;” 2 vois., 2s. each. 


CONSTABLE’S Hand Atlas of India. 14s. 
CONSTABLE’S Hand Gazetteer of India. 


CONSTABLE’ i i j 
Gaieaee ES Library of Historical Novels and 


PROFESSOR ARBER’S English Reprints. 30 vols. 
THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


o Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
ith Frontispieces by BERNARD PARTRIDGE, W. 
; FREDERICK SANDYS, and others (HYPE 
‘HE ORDEAL OF RICHARD | BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
AN HARRINGTON, EL. DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
MTTORIA. 





































| ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

Tit ADWew | LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA: 
cs "eT wicwucun. | THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

iE EGOIsT, THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

~ oA BELLONI, THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

iHODA FLEMING. | SHORT STORIES, 


WESTMINSTER. 





















MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. © 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


MACMILLAN'’S NEW & NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each, 








By EGERTON CASTLE. 


YOUNG APRIL. 
Illustrated. \ 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A breezy and delicately graceful tale, as fresh and 
inspiriting as the April which suggests its title....A delightful tale well told.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORRICE BUCKLER.” 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


ATHENZUM.— A remarkably agreeable specimen of modern fiction.” 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ An excellent story.” 








BY DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


VALDA HANEM: 
THE ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 


THE ENCHANTER. ByU.L. Sizseerap. 


200th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Wusron 


CHURCHILL. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Full of good things.” 


HENRY WORTHINGTON, Idealist. 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD. 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE.—* The story is of absorbing interest. It is practically 
certain to arouse wide discussion.” 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY, POLITICAL, 
AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE RT. HON. JOHN MANNERS, MARQUIS 
OF GRANBY, PC., M.P., D.C.L., Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards, Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Regiment of Artillery and Corps of Engineers, and Governor of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. By WALTER EVELYN MANNERS. 
With Portrait and Plans, 8vo, 18s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY OF THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE. By SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Queen's College, Belfast. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—“ We think it is not too much to say that this is the best book 
which has yet appeared in English on the latest phases of the ancient World in 

Western Europe.” 














ARCH XOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS.—New Vols. 
Edited by Professor PERCY GARDNER and Professor F. W. KELSEY. 


THE ROMAN FESTIVALS OF THE PERIOD OF THE 


REPUBLIC: an Introduction to the Study of the Religion of the Romans. 
By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, 





Oxford. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN COINS. 
By G. F. HIuu, of the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum. 
With 15 Collotype Plates, Extra Crown 8vo, 9s. 

BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 


DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER, September 28th, 30th, October 2nd-dth, 1899. 
By RANDALL T. DAVIDSON, D.D. 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. G. W. GARROD, B.A., Principal of the 
Ripon and Wakefield Diocesan Training College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ A very useful manual.” 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF RODBERTUS. By 


U. C. K. GONNER, M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science at University 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








College, Liverpool. 
NEW WORK BY WILLIAM SMART, M.A. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. By Writiau 


SMART, M.A., D.Phil., L..D., Adam Smith Professor of Politica! Economy in 
the University of Glasgow. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ATHEN £UM.—“ We part with reluctance from this suggestive book.” 


SECOND EDITION, REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTER OF GOTHIC 


ARCHITECTURE. By Professor CHARLES HERRERT Moore. Wita 10 
Plates in Photogravure and 242 Illustrations in the Text, Svo, 18s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


STORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH- 


RANGERS. By G. E. Boxauu. 6s. “It is the encyclopedic bistory aud 
analysis of bushranging life,and could not well be more complete. If the 
story is as thorough as an encyclopadia, it is vastly more interesting, as crime 
and romantic facts always are. Uncommonly well done. 3885 pages of 
attractive reading.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE MOORISH EMPIRE. By Bupcert Meaxiy. 


115 fine Illustrations, 3 Maps, and 2 Charts, lis. “Of standard value and 
permanent interest.”—Scotsman. “This admirable history may be heartily 
commended to all South Africans who have the cause of British Imperial 
expansion at heart.”—South Africa. “A most valuable performance. No 
student of Morocco can afford to be without it."—Datly Chronicle. 


THE PEASANTS WAR IN GERMANY, 


1525-1526. By BELFORT Bax. 6s. “Mr. Bax has done his work well. 
He knows his subject and all its original authorities."—Daily Chronicle. 
“There was no popular account of the Bauernkrieg, and this Mr. Bax has 
succeeded in giving. An excellent map is added.”—Literature. 


LETTERS FROM LADY JANE COKE TO 


HER FRIEND MRS. EYRE AT DERBY, 1747-1758. Edited by Mrs. RaTa- 
BORNE. Portraits and Facsimiles, 8vo, 7s. 6d. An entertaining series of 
letters written chiefly from London and Windsor. They are good examples 
of the easy elegance of style of a cultured woman of the period, and afford an 
excellent insight into the social life of the middle of the eighteenth century, 
giving amusing accounts of the fashions, the news, and the gossip of the day. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF VILLAGE 


COMMUNITIES IN INDIA. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, M.A.,C.LE. 2s. 6d. 
“By far the best popular exposition of the so-called Indian commune that has 
ever been written or is likely to be written in our day.”—Times. 

















STUDIES IN POLITICS. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE KING. By 


JAMES CARMICHAEL SPENCE. 6s. Law and Justice—Laws—Legislation— 
Justice—Ethies, Publicand Private—Right and Wrong—The Conscience of the 
King, of the Subject, of the Judge—Administration of Justice, of the Law— 
Licensing Laws—Industrial Legislation—Educational Laws—Political De- 
mentia—Summary and Conclusion. 





A POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. WALSH’S SECRET HISTORY OF THE 


OXFORD MOVEMENT is nowready. With a new Preface In REPLY TO 
CRITICS. Pp. 364, 1s. net; cloth neat, 1s. 6d. net. 


CURIOSITIES OF LIGHT AND SIGHT. By 


SHELFORD BIDWELL, M.A., LL.B., F.R.S. 50 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. “It is a 
long time since we have met with such an excellent example of popular science 
literature. Thereis not a dull or obscure page, and the numerous experiments 
are instructive and genuinely easy to perform.’—Literature, “Each subject 
is presented with freshness and elucidated by many simple and convincing 
— The volume appeals to scientific as well as popular readers.” — 
Nature. 








ESSAYS ON ROBERT BROWNING. By 


MARION LITTLE. 3s. 6d. “ We cannot pay hera higher compliment than 
by saying her small volume leaves us wishing for more.”—Journal of Educa- 
tron. “Very helpful.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “Sets forth admirably the great- 
ness and the limitations of the poet.”—Snectator. 


DANCING IN ALL AGES. With Coloured 


Frontispiece after Watteau. By EDwaRD Scott. 6s. “A most interesting 
book to the lover of Dancing.” — Bookman. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALITY. 


By G. Gore, LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. 592, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD’S SONG AND GAME- BOOK. 


By H. KEATLEY MOORE, B.Mus., B.A. Parts IID.-IV., small 4to, each 1s.; 
also complete in 1 vol., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE AS SEEN 


FROM THE WORKSHOP, THE FACTORY, AND THE FIELD. By 
JAMES WALKER. Two Parts, each 2s. 6d. 

















HENRY GREY’S EPITOMES. All in Cloth. 
(1) TROWEL, CHISEL, AND BRUSH: Manual of Archi- 


tecture, Sculpture, and Painting. (4th Thousand.) 1s. 


(2) BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


(6th Thousand) 1s. 
(3) POCKET ENCYCLOPADIA. (Srd Thousand.) 1s. 
(4) CLASSICS FOR THE MILLION. (18th Thousand.) 3s. 6d. 
(5) KEY TO THE ‘WAVERLEY NOVELS.” (6th Thousand.) 





FAR BEN, and other Poems. By J. S. 


PaTIinson, Author of “ Yorkshire Folk.” 4s. 6d. By a writer gifted with 
imagination and command of metre.”—Observer. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.S Up, 


On MONDAY NEXT. 2 vols, medium Syo, 3¢¢ 


THE RIVER WAR 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE RE- 
CONQUEST OF THE SOUDAN. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURC 
Author of “The Story of the Malakand Field ang 
Edited by Col. F. RHODES, DS0, 
With 34 Maps and Plans, and 51 Illustrations from 
Angus McNeill, Seaforth Highlanders 
Also with Photogravure Portraits of Sir R ‘latin, §; 
Rundle, Sir Archibald Hunter, Sir Reginald Wingate Goat Leal 
General Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and Viscount Cromer. 4 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKy. 


THE MAP OF ILI FE: 
CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. ; 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Drawings ty 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN A FEW DAYS. 
With 37 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8v0, 7s. 6d 


SOME SOUTH AFRICAN 
RECOLLECTIONS, 


By Mrs. LIONEL PHILLIPS. 


“ This is an attractive book. Many of its details are new, 
writer is distinctly charming, and, not least important, oe eee Pi > 
siderably to our knowledge of the Transvaal.”—Datly Chrontele, - 


BEESLY’S LIFE OF DANTON 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. With Portrait, &ro, 12s. 64 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: 


BEING an INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the ‘‘ DIVINA COMMEDIA,” 
By the Rev. J. F. HOGAN, D.D., 
Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


On MONDAY NEXT. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Reconsidered, 


and in part Rearranged, with Introductory Chapters and a Reprint of the 

Original 1609 Edition. By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of “Erewhon,” “Lite 

pa Habit,” “ The Authoress of the Odyssey,” * Life and Letters of Dr. Samud 
utler,” &c. 


On MONDAY NEXT. With 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


CHISEL, PEN, AND POIGNARD; or, Ber. 


venuto Cellini, his Times, and his Contemporaries. By the Author of “Th 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” * The Life of a Prig.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “THREE IN NORWAY." 


PEAKS AND PINES. Another Norway 
Book. By J. A. LEES, Joint Author of “Three in Norway” and “ B.C, 187" 
With 63 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author. Crom 
8vo, 6s. 

“The style is breezy, careless, redolent of the moor and the uplands. Wea 
suré that every reader of “ Peaks and Pines” will long to be off at the earlies 
opportunity to the spot where Mr. Lees enjoyed himeelf so hugely.” — World. 


MR. BLACKBURNE’S GAMES AT CHESS. 


Selected, Annotated, and Arranged by HIMSELF. Edited, with a Biographia! 
Sketch and a Brief History of Blindfold Chess, by P. ANDERSON GRAB. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historical 


Sketch. By C.B. ROYLANCE-KENT. Crown 8v0, 76. 6d. 


HIGHER LIFE FOR WORKING PEOPLE: 


its Hindrances Discussed. An attempt to solve some pressing Social Problens 
without injustice to Capital or Labour. By W. WALKER STEPHENS, Author 
of “The Life and Writings of Turgot.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE. 


By THomas B. STRONG, B.D., Student of Christ Church; Author of 


“Christian Ethics : being the Bampton Lectures for 1895.” Crown 8¥0, 38. 
[On Monday neu. 


New Fiction. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By Waits 
RAYMOND, Author of “ Two Men 0’ Mendip,” &c. Crown 8v0, 66. at 
“Mr. Walter Raymond reached euch a high level of excellence in his last mt 
as to inspire eeable anticipation of further favours from his pen. 
confidence has not been belied in “ No Soul above Money.’ —Spectator. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH Ral. 


By E. &. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross, Authors of “ The Real Charlotiz.” 
“An Trish Cousin,” “The Silver Fox,” &c. With 31 Illustrations by 0. 
Somerville. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombsy. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 











General Literature. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
im 


1G. MILLAIS. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal vo, 32s. net. November 6th. 
THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Sipney Cozvry. Dem 
gro. 2 Vols. 25s. net. [Novembder It. 

THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FirzGeraup. With 40 Illustrations, 10 of which are in Photogravure, and a large 
», Royal 8vo, 30s. net. = 

Py sel Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 40, £5 5s. 

A narrative of the bighest climb yet accomplished. The illustrations bave been reproduced with the greatest care, and the book, in addition to its adventurous 

interest, contains appendices of great scientific value. It also containsa very elaborate wap, and a panorama. (November 20. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W. R. Ince, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford 
lege, Oxford. Demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Colle; Aap omtoel of the subject from St. John and St. Paul to woderu times, covering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the Mediw+al 


comple A ; : : ; 7 s 
tn abd he Nature Mystics and Symbolists, including Bohme and Wordsworth. [November 81a. 


Mystics, and t 


HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp Downey. Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 


The frst volume of a New and Elaborate Edition of Shakespeare, with Notes, Textual and Explanatory. 


LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited by Pacer Toyypez, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s.; demy 8vo, 8. 6d. 
This edition of the Italian text of the Divine Comedy, founded on Witte's minor edition, carefully revised, is issued in commemeration of the sixth centenary of 
Daxie's journey through the three kingdoms of the otber world. (Standard Library. 


THE EXPANSION OF EGYPT. Ai Political and Historical Survey. By A. Siuva Waite. With £ Special Maps. 
Demy &vo, 15s. net. 
A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., and W. F. Apeney, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This volume furnishes students with the latest results in biblical criticism, arranged methodically. Each book is treated separately as to date, authorship, &c. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. Explained by A. W. Rosrxsox, B.D., Vicar of All Hallows 
Barking. Feap. Svo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Church men's Bible. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by W. A. Streane, M.A. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. pehurchman's Binte, 

ASERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. By Witutam Law. Edited, with an Introduction by 


C. BiGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo, cloth 2s.; leather 2s. 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for line, of the Edtteo Princeps. 


TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. By Epmunp Setovs. [Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A little book designed to teach children respect and reverence for animals. 
THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories Told by S. Barrne-Govup. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 68. 
ULYSSES; OR, DE ROUGEMONT OF TROY. Described and Depicted by A. H. MiuNE. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 





The adventures of Ulysses, told in humorous verse and pictures. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. by H. Srrovp, D.Se., M.A., Professor of Physics in the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. [Handbooks of Technology. 





THE PRINCESS. By Aurrep, Lorp Tennyson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by EuizABETH WORDSWORTH. 
I 


tt &vo, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. (The Little Library. 
VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Tuackeray. With an Introduction by 8. Gwynn. 38 vols. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. each net; 
leather, 26. 6d. net. (The Little Ltbrary. 





Fiction. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE KING’S MIRROR. By AntHony Hope. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The most delightful, to me, of all living novelists is Mr. Anthony Hope, and the most delightful, perhaps, of all his novels is his last, ‘ The King’s Mirror. "— Truth, 
“A brilliantly clever book.”— Speakev “It is all delightfully human and humorous, and delicately told. —Standard. [—Graphte. 
“Subtle, restrained, and delicate workmanship.”’— Pa’! Mall Gazette. “ To our mind it is of higher quality than any of its predecessors from the same pen.” 
_ “Inelegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of his previous novels, while in the wide range of its portraiture and the subtlety of its analysis it surpasses 
all his earlier ventures.” —Spectator. “ A work of art, and of good art.”— Times. 
“The King’s Mirror’ is a strong book, charged with close analysis and exquisite irony ; a book full of pathos and moral fibre—in short, a book to be read.” 
~-Datly Chronicle. 
SECOND EDITION. 
10 LONDON TOWN. By ArtaurR Morrison, Author of “Tales of Mean Streets, “A Child of the Jago,’ &e, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
“Not only a work of great intrinsic merit, but it effectually relieves the author from the imputation of conscious and incorrigible pessimism.’—Spectator. 
“The characters are human and sympathetic.”—Truth. 
“A delightful book, built up with a number of ironic touches of character and inspired with a noble purpose." —Litterature. 
“Mr. Morrison's book is as strong as anything he has done before, and it has over it a glamour that was lacking in his other stories, a charm, a touch of sryeet, 
nature and homely poetry.”—Standard. “Not unworthy of Dickens himself."—Black and White. 


THE HUMAN INTEREST. By Viotet Hunt. Author of “A Hard Woman,” &. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“Clever observation and unfailing wit.’—-Academy. 
p The dialogue is clever and vivacious.” — Atheneum. 
‘A clever, capable sketch, written entertainingly and with a graphic pen.”~Datly Telegraph. 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. By Grorcr Gisstvc, Author of “ Demos,” “The Town Traveller,” &¢ Crown 8vo, 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. By S. Barrxg-Govip, Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. Illustrated, crown &vo, 6s, 

ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. By the DucnEss OF SUTHERLAND. Crown 8yo, 68. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Dawsox, Author of “Bismillah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


an Interesting, mature work Academy. “ Attractive and readable.”—Scotsman. 
Itis a clever story; one that is certain to interest and please ; one that affords abundant food for thought.”—Publichers’ Cércular. 


AN ENGLISHMAN. By Many L. Pexperep. Crown &vo, 6s. 
Herald, 


20lu pretty and pleasant.”—Giasgow * An amusing, pleasant, and readable story.” —Scotsman. “A pretty, wholesome book.”— Academy. 


THE PATH OF A STAR. By Sara Jeannette Duncay, Author of **A Voyage of Consolation.” Srconp 

“= \. illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. % 

os and fulness of local colouring, brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and the display of very pretty humour are graces which are here in profusion. The 
hever flags."—Pall Mall Gazette. “The characters are full of vitality and magnetism.”—Globe. 





THE SIXTH NUMBER OF THE NOVELIST Is Now BEADY. IT IS ENTITLED 


BUNTER'S CRUISE. By C. Guztc. Price 6d. 





METHUEN and CO., 86 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,009. NOVEMBER, 1899. 2s. 6d. 
SOME MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON. By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. 
THE Fark ISLANDS. By John Buchan. 


PyRON-—-TO 1816. By G. S. Street. “ 
ON SERVICE IN THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. By Captain Neill Malcolm, D.S.O. 


Lorp JIM: A SKETCH. Chap.5. By Joseph Conrad. 

A NEW.CARRIAGE ON AN OLD Roapb. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

A SouTH-SEA ARCADY. By Mrs. A. S. Boyd. 

A SIBERIAN ADVENTURE. 

THE NEW AUSTRALIAN C OMMONWEALTH AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
Harold G. Parsons, M.1.C. 

UNDER THE BEARD OF BUCHANAN. 

THE LOOKER-ON.—THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR: THE 70,000 AND ITS SIGNIFICA- 
TIONS—A GOLDEN THOUGHT—THE CHURCH CONFERENCE. 

THE TRANSVAAL TWENTY YEARS AGO. By General Sir Henry Brackenbury, 
K.C.B., K.C.8.L 


NEW WORK BY G. W. STEEVENS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


4 
IN INDIA. By W. Srervens, Author 
of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” * With the Conquering Turk,” “The Land 
of the Dollar,” “ Egypt in 1898,” &c., &c. With a Map, Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 
“To read this book is a liberal educ ation in one of the most interesting and 
least known portions of our Empire.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“No contemporary writer, except Mr. Kipling, could have given us such a 
brilliant piece of journalism.”— World. 
* Reveals India and our methods of government there to the British elector with 
a ae that has never before been equalled.”—Daily Mail. 
“ As throwing a glowing, vet piercing light on life in the East, the book comes 
nearer to the level of Eothe ” than anything my Baronite can at the moment 
recall."—Punch. 


ZACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ON TRIAL. By ZACK , Author of “ Life is 


Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
We have not read for a long time any 





By Hon. 








“Ts something more than remarkable.... 
piece of prose fiction which impressed us so much.”"—Pa/! Mall. Gazette. 

“One of those rare stories that stand apart from their fellows....Tragic yet 
simple, true and yet not harsh, Zack’s story moves inevitably towards the final 
page.” —Outlook. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
* PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


A Continuous and Comparative History of the Subjects. 
NOW READY. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Otiver 
ELTON, B.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown 8Vv0, 5s. net. 

Mr. Elton manifests a perfect acquaintance with his wide subject, and his 
ch ipters are rich in their information, written in charming style, unhackneyed in 
expression, crowded with facts, and illumined with judicious criticism. It is a 
scholar’s book, and one in which scholars will revel. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE DON AND THE UNDER- 


GRADUATE. A Tale of St. Flilary’s College, Oxford. By W. E. W.CoLuiys. 
Crown 8y0, 6s. at oe 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY & LETTERS 


OF MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HARRY 
COGHILL. With Two Portraits, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Replete with absorbing and individual interest....The fascinating letters are 
rich in pleasant epis¢ odes of a successful career and in matters of literary and 
domestic interest.”"— Times. 

“One of the most interesting, 
biographies....Her reminiscences 
sketches.” —Daily News, 


the saddest, of 
anecdotes and 


literary 
graphic 


as well as one of 
full of lively 


are 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


SILAS MARNER. By Gerorce Extor. 


With Illustrations from Drawings by Reginald Birch. Handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRIST THE PROTESTANT: and 


By HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. ; Hon. LL.D., 
Crown &vo, ds. 


from the written letter- 


other Sermons. 
Glasgow ; Head-Master of Loretto School. 
“ As school sermons 
courses are excellent.” —Spectator. 
“Tn directness and simplicity, and in fervour and earnestness of convietion and 
sympathy, they are such as not to be easily matched in homiletical literature.” 
—Pa!ll Mall Gazette, 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND 


ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. Being a General Introduction 

to the “County Histories of Scotland.” By ROBERT MUNRO, M.A., M.D., 

Author of “Prehistoric Problems,” “The Lake-Dwellings of Europe e,” &e. 

With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘Well supplied as it is with judiciously chosen illustrations, Dr. Munro’s latest 
volume will command the close attention of many readers, and amply sustain his 
reputation as a cautious antiquary and attractive writer."—Morning Post. 


as far as we can judge these dis- 








WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATION 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ALLIANCES; 


or, Britain's Duty to her Colonies and Subject R 

a) Aces 

E. 8. SCHOLES, M.D., Brux., Licentiate of the Royal Colleges pf. TEOPRILY 
Surgeons, Edinburgh. YSicians ang 





In demy 8vo, cloth, with Diagrams, 7s, 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE AGES. By Rey, 


B. N. SWITZER, M.A. 
This work draws special attention to the Jifen 
The various Dispensations planned by God for the ber 
Spi : r the benefit of 
reviewed, namely, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, the € hristian, be rong Face arg 
the last being considered in the lig ht of Prophecy, and the answer of |; mmr 
those several callings of God is examined. umanity tg 


al side of Biblical Interpretation, 





CHEAP EDITION. 
In demy, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 5s, 


CROMWELL’S SCOTCH CAMPAIGNS (1650. 


1651). In the light ef new information gleaned fro 
1 m ma 
hitherto neglected. By WILLIAMS. DovGLAS, M.A. BY Authorities 
“ Every page shows token of painful industry. 
“Mr. Douglas has added a most valuable book to the lite 
prature o} 
Rebellion, and must receive his due meed of praise for it. He pos an oak 
able knowledge of the topography of the Lowlands.”—Literature, admit 
“A very notable piece of historical work, and well worth re: ading.” 
—Literary World, 





-Atheneum. 





In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY AND 


RETURN OF THE JEWS: a Short Readable Account of Bible His tery, wi 
Illustrations and a Map. By Rev. Evston J. NURSE, MA. Coun a 
Morning and Evening Prayers for Family W orship. With an Int 

by the LoRb BisHor oF COVENTRY. Troduction 





“This fascinating little book.”— Westminster Budget. 


REGINALD ST. BARBE’S NEW BOOK. 
IN MODERN SPAIN, 


Illustrated by A. J. Wall. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A collection of sparkling sketches and impressions. Several capital illustra 
tions add to the attractions of this excellent little work.” 
—Lirerpool Daily Courier, 
“ Admirably written, and affords delightful as well as insti uctive reading.” 
-Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
“To pick out the salient features of a race, and present then, in a manner 
which shall be at once charming and instructive, requires judgment, discrimina- 
tion, and tact; and that Mr. Rezinald St. Barbe possesses these three qualities 
there can be no doubt. It is quite apparent that he does love the country he has 
chosen, and in‘ In Modern Spain’ he brinzs to his readers some of that romane, 
and charm which has won for sunny Spain the reputation of the most romanti 
country in the world.”—Black and White. ¢ 


In crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: 
A STUDY. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Warrior Medici,” * Fra Angelico,” 


Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,” “ The 
i ostina Da Montefeltro,” &¢. 


“ Selections from the Sermons of Padre Ag’ 

“ This seems to us to be a faithful piece - work, a real labour of love byan 

earnest student of Dante, which should be ead by all who wish to Know the out- 
ward fa¢ ets of the great poet’s life.) aes ”. 

‘A little supplement to the vast literature of Dante, compiled by a careful and 

scholarly student of the Pr i and his works, who knows her Italy as well as ber 








Dante.” St. James's Gaz 
“The result of diligent research among manus cripts as well as books.... Written 
—Graphic, 


in a graceful style which holds the attention. 


In feap 8vo, paper cover, 64. 


A DIALOGUE ON THE ARTIST’S IDEA. 


By MANzonI, Author of “ Promesse Paraphrased from the Itallaa 
by Rev. J. A. DEWE. 


Spose 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, Londen, E.C. 


WAR. “WAR. —sOWAR 


THE LONDON LETTER. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Published on Fridays. 


THIS WEEK. THE ONLY ‘COMPLETE ALPHA- 
BETICAL LIST of Naval and Military OFFICERS 
and Nursing Staff SERVING and requisitioned for 
Service in SOUTH AFRICA. Specially prepared for 


THE LONDON LETTER. 


If you hare any difficulty in procuring 
THE LONDON LETTER 
from your local Newsagent, apply to 
THE PUBLISHER, 
20 & 21 King William St,, Strand, L 
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Novembe 


—  — ee 
cEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 


Have much pleasure in announcing a NEW SERIES of 


THE LIBRARY, 


J. Y. W. MacALISTER, F.S.A., 


» be published in Quarterly Numbers, beginning in December, price 3s. net, or at an 
Annual Subscription, payable in advance, of 10s. 6d. (postage 1s. extra). 


















In its new form THE LIBRARY will be printed at the CHISWICK PRESS. It will also be adequately illustrated, and 

» pumber will contain, as a Frontispiece, a Portrait of an eminent Bookman, English or American, Past or Present, with a Sketch 
a hs Life. The Portrait in No. 1 will be that of Dk. GARNETT, reproduced (by permission) in Photogravure from the Painting 
hte Hon. JoHN COLLIER. 

js regards its special subjects, Bibliography and Library work, every effort will be made to hold the scales evenly between 
nites of modern and of antiquarian import, and to treat everything which affects the well-being of Libraries without superfluous 
winicality. In addition to Notices of Recent Books on these subjects, each number will contain “Notes on Books and Work” in 
ifeent Departments of Literature, Science, and Art, specially written by experts in the different subjects. 


for the Bibliographical Section of THE LIBRARY the Editor has secured the collaboration of Mr. ALFRED POLLARD, the Editor of 
teks about Books” and “ Bibliographies,” and articles have been promised by M. LtorotD DELIsH, Dr. GARNETT, Mr. G. F. BARWICK, 
cee BIAGI. Dr. KonRAD BuRGER, Mr. CYRIL DAVENPORT, the Rev. P. DITCHFIELD, Dr. DZIATZzKO, Prof. Joun FERGUSON, Mr. W. Y. 
nercer, Mr. T. G. Law, Mr. JOHN MACFARLANE, Mr. H.R. PLOMER, Mr. ROBERT Proctor, Mr. ROBERT STEELE, Mr. G, F. STRANGE, 
: \.H. James WEALE, and Mr. H. B. WHEATLEY. 

Asrecards Library Work, Papers will be contributed by competent and well-known writers on every subject connected with the 
nization and Equipment of Libraries, among others by Messrs. P. J. ANDERSON, F. T. BARRETT, J. D. Bhown, H. W. Fovarcue, 
Ls Jast, Tomas Mason, J. MInTO, BERESFORD PITE and BUTLER Woop. 


Articles on American and Colonial Library Work and Progress will appear in each number, and in addition to the English con- 
sbutors already named, the following American and Colonial Librarians have promised papers :—H. C. L. ANDERSON, Sydney ; JAMES 
wy, Toronto; R. R. BowKER, Editor of the Library Journal; W. H. BRETT, Cleveland; F. M. CrunpDen, St. Louis; C. A. CUTLER, 

























vi HerBeRT PUTNAM WASHINGTON. 











NUMBER ONE TO BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER. 
Price 3s. net. 








THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY.—Vol. I. | THE RACES OF EUROPE: a Sociological Study. By 





Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


INGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDING. By Cyrri. 


DAVENPORT, F.S.A4. With 6 Plates in Colours and over 40 in Black and 
White. Demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 





BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDAA. 

‘LA WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Asvrian Antiquities in the British Museum; and L. W. KING. M.A., 
Areist 4 in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum. 






Ass 






Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


lo IL—EGYPTIAN IDEAS OF FUTURE LIFE. 


ii, IL-EGYPTIAN MAGIC. ae 
il, EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE. 
il IV.-BABYLONIAN RELIGION. 


.,., THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. 
bel Memoirs of Eminent Americans. Edited by M. A. DE WOLFF HOWE. 
Imperial 32mo, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
The following volumes are now ready :— 


HILLIPS BROOKS. By M. A. pz Wourr Howe. 

VID G. FARRAGUT. By Janes BARNES. 

BERT E. LEE. By W. P. Trent. 

AMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By Epwarp EF. Hatt, jun. 
MANIEL WEBSTER. By Norman Harcoop. 


es 








[Shortly. 
[Shortly. 















WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D. Accompanied by a supplementary Bibliography 
of the Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe. Medium &vo, 2 vols., 18s..net. 
‘ [Shordly. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By the late Professor Von 


LOMMEL. Translated by Professor G. W. MYERS. With numerous I!lustra- 
tions, Figures, and Plans, demy ‘vo, 15s. net. [Now ready. 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. By F. Pavtsey. Translated 


by FRANK THILLY. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Now ready. 


THE BASES OF MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE. By E. 
ReEcEJac. Translated from the French by S.C. UrToN. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 
[Ready. 
The Scotsman says :—-“ Few books upon this subject are so instructive, and this 
caretully executed version forms a valuable addition to the English literature of 
philosophy.” 
A HISTORY OF ROMANTICISM IN ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HENRY A. BEERS. Crown 8vo, 9s. net, 
(Ready. 
The Atheneum says : —“ Au interesting study in literary evolution.” 


FIRST STEPS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Sir 


SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Dai!y Chronicle says :—* We commend this book.” 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE BY LADY LINDSAY. 
THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 


LINDSAY. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A VISIT TO THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


By ISABELLE MARY PHIBBS. With many Illustrations and Map, post 8vo, 
6s. net. 


By Lady 








THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 











SECOND IMPRESSION, making 10,000 Copies. 


IHE LAST BOER WAR. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOks 


ENS: 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF PETER PAUL RUBENS, 
By EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. 


With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. £2 2s, net 


The glorious career of Rubens, his relations with the Sovereigns and distinguished men of his time, the striking events with which 
associated, and above all the splendour and fecundity of his genius, combine to make his name one of the greatest in the history of pe he wns 
» This 


work, which is planned on the same scale as the Author's “ Rembrandt,” is profusely illustrated with reproductions of all of his m 
paintings, as well as lithographic facsimiles of his drawings and sketches, forming two volumes of about 300 pages of letterpress ou 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN DONNE (Dean of St. Paul’s). 


Revised and Collected by EDMUND GOSSE, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the University of St. Andrews. With Portraits an 


2 vols., 245. net. 


08st importans 


Now for the first time 


d Facsimijag 


The Academy.—* Mr. Gosse is to be thanked for a Life which should become classical. The copious correspondence would alone make the book invaluabj 
e. And 


the background is presented with such skill, events, writings, and comments are so artistically interwoven, with so much charm of 


volumes fascinating reading.” 


THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. With a Preface by Paun Meuvrice. 


JOHN W. HARDING. 1 vol. crown Sve, 10¢. net. 


manuer, as to make these inp 


Translated by 


The Standard.—* There is matter in abundance to give scope to the genius of the writer, and in none of his lilerary efforts have his rare and varied gifts | 
u US Deeg 


employed with better effect.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: a Private Record of Public Affairs, 


FITZPATRICK, Author of “The Outspan.” 1 vol., 10s. net. 


By J. P 


[ Tenth’ Thousana 


LORD ROSEBERY at Bath.—-“ If you wish to read a history of the internal economy of the Transvaal, you should procure* The Transvaal from Within, 
which seems to me to bear on every page and in every sentence the mark of truth, which gives you wholesale ard in detatl an extraordinary, and [ think [ whe book 
an appalling record of the way in which the government of the Transvaal was carried 01, and the subjection to which it reduced our fellow countrynen there." Y 82, 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. 


By Wiruiam NicHoxsoy. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY IRVING, MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W 
GLADSTONE, MADAME SARAH BERNBARDI, LORD ROBERTS, MR. WHISTLER, MR. RUDY4RD KIPLING, MR. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE BIsMaRcE. La 
Portrait is lithographed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, ready for framing, 15 in. by boa in. Pricein Portfolio, 2ls. net. 7 » lad 


*,* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodb 
The Pall Mall Gazette.“ In every portrait, without exception, Mr. Nicholson proves himself a genius.” 


THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


THE BRITISH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE. Being the Ex- 


periences of a Private Soldier in the British Infantry at Home and Abroad. 


By Horace WYNDHAM, late of —th Regiment. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

The Academy.— A really excellent budget of information about Army life in 
all its aspects. We can cordially recommend it to all who take a personal or 
patriotic interest in the Army.” 

The 


UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. 


By Sir WALTER MIEVILLE, K.C.M.G. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








The Obdserver.—“ Full of interest, being written in an attractively simple and straightforward manner.” 


THE VERSAILLES HISTORICAL SERIES. 


ocks and Hand-coloured by the Artist, £21. 





TROOPER 3809: a Private Soldier of ths 


1 vol., 6s. 


Dreyfus impasse.” 


Third Republic. By LIONEL DECLE. With Illustrations by H. Chartier 


(Fourth Impression, 


The Academy— A striking exposure of the system which brought about ty 


Autobiography of an Anglo-Egyptian Oficial 






A SERIES OF MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND LETTERS OF NOTED PERSONS AT THE COURTS 


OF EUROPE IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. 
Photogravures, § vols. demy Svo, £7 7s. nei, or separately. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON ; or, The 
Times of Louis XTV. and the Regency. 4 vols., £3 15s. 6d. net. 

The Standard.—* In an age when the taste for historical romance bas revived 
there should be a chance of renewed populurity for a writer whose pages are alive 
with the figures of statesmen and soldiers, with brilliant adventurers and charm- 
ing ladies, and with all the wit and wickedness, the splendour and the corruption, 
of a fascinating period.” 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. 


and Miscellaneous Papers. 2 vols., 42s. net. [ Friday. 





I. ZANGWILL’'S NEW BOOK. 


THEY THAT WALK IN 


Ghetto Tragedies. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 


DARKNESS : 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PICTURES OF WAR. 


Comprising “The Red Badge of Courage,” and “The Little Regiment. 

Mr. G. WyNpDHAM, M.P., on “ The Red Badge of Courage” :—* You may shut 
the book, but vou etill ese the battle flags, the men dropping, the captain shot 
cGead. The book leaves such indelible traces as are left by the actual experience 
of War.” 


Six-Shilling Novels. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


Trauslated and Arranged by KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELLY, and Illustrated with over @ 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME, PRINCESS 


PALATINE, Mother of the Regent, of the DUCHESSE DE BOURGOGYE 


and of MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


DE BRANTOME. 1 vol., 21s. net. 


1 vol., 21s. net. 


His Memoirs, Letters, |THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. By the Asis 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LONDONERS.” 


a Romance. 


THE SLAVE: 


HICuENS 


By Rosest 


The Speaker.-—* Will add very wuch to Mr. Hichens’s reputation. It tad 
tinction and style. It tells an extremely interesting story, and it is full of entate 


taining episode.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DODO.” 


MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. Bess, 


[Second Tr pression 


The Daily Televvoph.—" Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning @ 


end ; full of humorous sayings and witty things. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST BOOK. 


THE MARKET PLACE. By Hasow 


FREDERIC. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


The Times.— Harold Frederic stood head and shoulders above the ¢ 
‘The Market Place’ seizes the imagination and ho 
interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought. 


of novelists. 


rdinal 


lds the reader’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN, 


And other Stories. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 





Illustrated. 


[Friday, 


MR. HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST WILL BE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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vz. JAMES BOWDEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SOPHO SSSOSSSOSOSSS SOSH SSOSSSHSOSSOOOOSD 


Miscellaneous Literature. 


READY VERY SHORTLY. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN: 
His Life, Story, Letters, and Reminiscences. 


Written by ARTHUR LAWRENCE, 
under the Authority and with the Assistance of Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
a tical Estimate of Sullivan as a Comp 
(uxtalts also 8 Crit inplete Bibliograpby by WILFRID B SENDALL. 
rous Portraits and Facsimiles of Letters from Celebrities. 
I ystrated with numerous on tux te 
Will be published simu ttaneous'y in England and Americacarly in November 


SKETCHES MPAIGNS OF 1597-8. By MAJOR E. A. P. HOB- 
opis yey o Malakand Field Force). Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top. Comprises 57 fine Full-page Engr: ivings from dr awit we rendoon shes spot, 
pumerous Portraits of officers ani staffs, and descriptive le ess, forming 
a pictorial diary of these famous campé aigns 10s. 6d. ; 
THE TIMES say8 :—“Major Hobday is an accomplished draughtsman, and his 
res give an excellent idea of the natural beauty of the alinost unknown 
: vatry where our troops were called upon to fight. An interesting record of 
tall spaigning in the midst of some of the must striking scenery in the W Ai 


THE EVOLUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE 


THIRD REPUBLIC. By BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. Transiated 
by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. rtraits, 10s. 6d 


DAY, R.A 





Demy sve, buckram, with 16 P« 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE save :—" Tt gives 
ic life of mod 


ern France The 
M. de C: suber tin « 
sess terrors for 


¥ ed throughout the 


THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST. A Study | 


of the Doctrine of Redemption in the Light 


E GRIFFITHS JONES, B.A. Demy 8vo, 


THE TREY. DR. MARCUS DODs sars reaches the high-water mark of 

swlogetic literature. AS a comprehens ive se immatioa and criticism of recent 
ght regarding the relations of evolution toc hristiat nity, it woul d be difficult 
dint to aby treatise either so full orso persuasive.’ 


OW, G.” CRICKETING REMINISCENCES | 


AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By DR.W.G. GRACE. Crore Sve 
90 pages, 80 pages of Illustrations, Photogravure trom the painting by J. U. 
preva, and reduced facsimile of the portrait by A. T. Wortley, prin ted | n 

urs on the cover, SECOND EDITION, 6s. 
—*A decidedly interesting book. ‘ W. G.’ has scored heavi! 
so many generally interesting be age: 
them : 






SATURDAY. RE. 
1 





cwistings of twe nty-four 


vin inding iS an d 





THE TIMES cays :— 
acai. Ther re are so many good stories and 
ali w ho care at all padre will tind a great deal to entertain 
ithe hints to young cric keters 


BALLADS AND POEMS. By Dora Sigerson. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss. 6d. 
THE BOOK MAN says :—* Mrs. Shorter has the genuine'lyric gift—she can utter 
2 full song what she sees in vision. 









VICTORIAN LITERATURE: Sixty Years of 


Ri noks and _ By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. Crown 8vo, Second 








THE oo says :—“The cleverest retrospect of the literature of the reign 
that we have seen. 


— BUT NONSENSE. A Book of 


2 Verses. By MARY KERNAHAN. With 25 Full-page Grotesques by 
ovici, printed in colours. Dewy 410, ds. 6d. 

J says :—“ Life woul d not be worth living without its moments of uon- 
and Mary piney alge wy is‘ Not hing bu t Nonsense,’ and very good it is. 
ius pictures are simply beautifully ridiculou 


LAZY LESSONS AND ESSAYS ON 


CONDUCT. By W. B. RANDS. Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
F kram, 3s, 6d. 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE Sit) 
ent read for themselves, we know ¢ 

fuieyable, aud at the same time, more inf. orming z, hei 


ULLIPUT LECTURES. By the same Author, 















+" For reading to children or for 
f no be ks of the k ind likely to be m« re 
pful, and stimulating.” 





. cfu boots Fos an intelligent child of ten or twelve years no 
THE HOUSE, OF ‘DREAMS. By W. J. 
Crov irtl \ er Editi ae et 6d. 
THE PALI fal x eceerie yg hide i ae concern 
series $f | fe and death. THE BRITIS - CEERLY. ; “Of signal 





iterary beauty and profound tenderness 


— FRANKLIN TO NANSEN : 


Crown 8y0, attractive 
Cs Short ly. 


HOW SOLDIERS FIGHT. By F. Norreys | 


Crown &y 


¢ Adventure Retold by G. FIRTH SCOTT. 


nding, with Map and 15 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


CONNELL 


[Shortly. 


ser by B. W. FINDON, 


one a new insight. ints » the | 


of the Theory of Evolution By | j 
Second Edition in the Press, | 


should help many an aspirant to cricket | 


Tales of | born, to the bones and marrow. 


ttractive cover, with 24 graphic Ilustrati ys | 





| Notable Novels. 
THE SCARLET WOMAN. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 

Crown 8yo, cloth gilt. 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. JUST PUBLISHED. 
FIRST EDITION of 6,000 Copies exhausted before publication. 
SECOND EDITION, making 19,000 Copies, exhausted before publication. 
THIRD EDITION, making 15,000 Co pies, NOW READY 4 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. 


Eighth Thousand, 6s. 
THE BOOKMAN says :—* A capital hist orical romance. Thereisa swing and 
dash in it that no reader can withstand.” THE DAILY GRAPHIC says :—* Too 
engrossing to relinquish for a moment when once begun.” 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. Fifteenth Thousand, 


¥ HE "SPECTATOR says :—“ As well constructed, as well written, and as ful] of 
incident as any story that has come from the pen of Mr. Conan Doyle or Mr. 
stanley Weyman.” 


AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE? Eleventh 


musand. 3s. 6¢ 
THE El HO s Rona Admirable stories, related in vigorous Enclish, re plete with 
exciting incident and abundantly enriched with local colour; they held ouratten- 
tion in tight grip from start Lo finish.” 


THE HAUNTS OF MEN. By Robert W. 


ng ean Author of “ Ashes of Empire,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
[Now ready. ° 


POLLY OF PARKER’S RENTS. By G. T. 


KIMMINS. 3s. 6d. A new story of slum life by “Sister Grace” of the 
Bermondsey Settlement. With nearly 50 Drawings by Miss F. Mabelle 
Pearse. [Im mediately. 


THE LOST HEIR. By G. A. Henty. Illus- 


trated by Ernest Prater. 6s. <A stirring story by this world-famous author of 
boys’ books. {[Pmmediately. 


|AN UP-TO-DATE PARSON. By Harry 


LINDSAY, Author of * Methodist Idylls,” &c. 3s.6d. Illustrated by Miss ¢’. 
M. Pearse. [Just published. 


PUN CHIN ELLO. A Striking 


i THE wr L MALL GAZETTE cars :-“ An unu 
| really grips.” THE DAILY CHRONIE LE say 
i really admirable revelation of character. W 
_ | thoroughly sound literary and psych 


.| PETER BINNEY, UNDERGRADUATE. By 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Crown &vo, cloth gilt, Second Edition, 6s. 
| THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says:—"Oughbt to be read by every one 
i borg ni er bee n at Oxford or Cambridge, as well as by every one who bas not, 
hut who cares to know what it is really like. A delightfully faithful picture.” 
H Vv ANITY, PAIR says: ~~ The fun is really y funny , and the situations are good and 


| FRIVOLITIES. By Richard Marsh. 


Edition, 6s. 

| THE SCOTSMAN says :—“ You do not merely smile as you read, but laugh out- 

right, and laugh all the time. Deliciously funny.” THE SATCRDAY REVIEW 

says: —* Even serious people can be begui led into a laugh over this really excellent 
cooling. Humour isa rare thing indeed, but Mr. Marsh _— something at 

‘anes 2 the genulne stuff—hearty, rollicking, and generously flavoured.” 


JUDITH BOLDERO. By W. J. Dawson. 


Second Edition, és. 
THE SPECTATOR ‘says =“ The stom is _~ ly conceived, and its sombre pic- 
turesqueness loses nothing by the mann er of its telling,’ 


PAUL CARAH, CORNISHMAN. By Charles 


LE 

MR. ELLER COUCH sars :=" Aa heroi nes in recent fiction bave been £0 
delicately imagined as the gir | Jenniter. e been crawn with a finer serse of 
the : value of reticence. That the bo ro has umour goes without saying. It has 
also flashes of genuinely poetical imagination.” 


BY ROARING LOOM. By J. Marshali 





Anonymous 


sually strong piece of ‘work. It 
‘A poignant plece of work. A 
commend it to all who delight in 


| 
| 
| 
| 









»gicz 


Second 














| TATHER. , 

| The PALL MALL GAZETTE aa ough be treats of simple folk and 
1] here ne types in Mr. Matt s cullerv; and the ap eng hg 
| oy bum kiuuly watures of the Lancashire working classes are fn 





if ie in its wav.’ 


‘THE PARADISE et BOAT. By Cutcliffe 


HYNE. by e redoubtable Captain Kettle makes his first appearance.) 
if 

cit Pani MALT GAZ eye “To his tales of the Rea in his pictures 

( : £ dare-devil seamen, Mr. Hyne is only 


‘Rudyard ki 


| AT FRIENDLY POINT. 


AS i Mr. Firt 


By G. Firth Scott. 


th Scott knows tt ne Colonial. native- 
THE SATU RDAY REVIEW says :—* They are 
rous outlook on life, and Mr. Firth 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE s 


all entertaining folk, with 2 purely humo 
Scott has got them exactly.” 


| CONCERNING TEDDY. By Mrs. Murray 


HICKSON. New Illustrated Ed 1, crown Syo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
LITERATURE says s—" Charmin 1g trom every point of view. 
gentleman and a joy.” 


Teddy is a 





London: JAMES BOWDEN, 10 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADMIRAL'S ALL.” 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. By 


HENRY NEWBOLT. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Printed on superfine 
paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THIS POPULAR 6s. SERIES. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THR STUDY OF BiRD LIFE BY A 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. 


By Dr. R. BowDLER SHARPE. With numerous Itlustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Beautifully printed on superfine paper. Uniform with “Sweetheart 
Travellers,” “Grimm's Fairy Tales,” &c. 

“Those who peruse his hook~ an easy and delightful task—will find themselves 
more impressed with each succeeding chapter by the mystery and the marvels of 
bird life, whether as displayed in structure, plumage, nests, pairing habits, 
migratory instincts, mimicry, protective resemblance and colouring, or ge ographi- 
cal range and distribution. ‘These and other aspects of birds and their ways 
receive vivid description and delineation from Dr. Sharpe and from Mr. Elwes, and 
much solid information is conveyed by them in the most attractive form.” 

Scotsman. 

“ Dr. Sharpe is as learned as man may need wish to be, and as entertaining as 
the most. brilliant of conversationalists The whole book is delightful, and every 

re 


page is readable.” Comutry Life. 


“One of the best books that have appeared for some time.” 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 


A Child's Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. By s. K CROCKETT. 
With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.L, and W. H. C. Groome. 
[Third Lavtion, 

“Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he must 
hare recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘sweetheart 
Traveliers. It is the rarest of .all rarities, and veritably a child’s book for 
children, as well as for women and for men.” —Zumes. 


Public Opinion. 


BY THE SAMF AUTHOR. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


OF SIR TOADY LION, those of NAPOLEON SMITH. 
With numerous [lustrations by Gordon Browne, R.1. 
“When we say it is one or the most delightful stories 
ever read we are still short of the mark.”-—Datly Chronicle. 
“In this excellent book for children, whieh the elders will enjoy, Mr. Crockett 
away from kailyard into a kingdom of obstreperous fancy, and is 
med net tch . Gordon Browne's illustra 


with General 


ibont children we have 


comes right 
purely, delightfully funny, 
tions are as good a treat as the story.” 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE 


QUEENE. By Mary Macigéop. With Introduction by Professor HALEs. 
Drawings by A. G. Walker, Scniptor. 

“Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen, 
The tales themselves from spenser’s inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly 
told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page, 
.... The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and 
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NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE 


NURSERY. With Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Browne, R.I. Printed on superfine per, with title in red and black, 
Second Euition, with additional Khyme and Illustration. 
“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have seen.” 
—Westminsicr Gazette. 


ton > 


“Tt is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Black and White, 


PRINCE BOOHOO AND LITTLE 


SMUTS. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


SINTRAM & HIS COMPANIONS, 


AND UNDINE. Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. _Intro- 


duction by S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
[Second Edition. 


SONG FLOWERS: from a Child’s 


GARDEN OF VERSES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Set to Music by 
by KATHARINE M. RAMSay. Introduction by 8. R. CRockeErr.  Ilustra- 
tions by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Demy ito, fancy boards, printed on super- 
fine paper, 7s. 6d. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. 


WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Second Edition. 


“A very valuable theological work....Every page is the outcome of a richly 
stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treated as to sug- 
gest many fruitful topics for studious thought. It is not at all a book to be read 
hurriedly ; it deserves, and will more than repay, steady attention....Dr. Bright's 
style also may be specially commended to young men who desire to learn how to 
measure their words. He is not only theologically exact, but he is also signally 
successful in attaining to that literary charm of selecting the very word which 
expresses the writer's thought.”—Guardtan. 


RESOURCES and RESPONSIBILI- 


By WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, M.A., Fellow and Librarian of St. 
Augustin’s College, Canterbury. Uniform with “The Law of Faith.” 
Crown 8v0, 6s. [in a few days. 





A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. By Aim, 


L. MAITLAND. With Etched Title and Frontispj a 
Wallser. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s, enn from s design by AG, 


BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN 
HAUNTED TOWN,” &c. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 3, 


ETHEL F. HEDDLE. With Illustrations a r 
3 . HEDDLE. iS nd Cove: g - : 
srowne. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s ¥ Coleus by Gordo 


A FLAT? «4 


OTHER SIX SHILLING NOVELS IN THIS SERigs 
NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By th 


Author of * Mille. Mori,” &c. Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


UNDER THE DRAGON THRONE. 


Stories of Life in China. By L. T. MEADE and Rosert K, Doveuas 


THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. By 


Erne. F. HEODLE. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I1. (Second Editio 
tcton, 


By L. T. MEADE. (Third Edition, 
“Mrs. Meade in her preface informs us that this truly heroic cha 
§ U5 § i ara is not 
creature of her imagination, but’has been sketched from a living original” We i 
glad to Know that sucha noble and chivalric woman has her being amon rs 
toilers of the overwrought East End.”"—Dat!y Telegraph. ahs 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. A Story of 


Christian Socialism in the East End of London. By L. T. ME M 
C f E y Fi - By L. T. MEADE, Author o 
A Princess of the Gutter.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. “ =? 
“Its pictures of what a slum doctor has to go throngh have the pathetic sadness 
of experience, and give the work a realistic value. It 1s a book which women wi! 
read with an especial interest.’—Scotsman. ve 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Eruz Ff. 


HeppLr, Author of “Three Girls in a Flat.” With Ilustrations and Cover 
Design by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

“ Lovers af St. Andrews will welcome this story, and as thero isa great muiti- 
tude scattered all over the world, the book ought to have the success which it 
certainly deserves. Miss Heddle is especially clever in weaving old history into 
the tramework of a modern love story. She knows the past of St Andrews, and 
one can hear the footsteps of Queens and Cardinals still echoing among its haunted 
ruins, and in the old-world gardens behind the houses of South Street....It isa 
beautiful boek, and one on which the reviewer is tempted to linger. No sea town 
has a richer or more precious literature of its own than St. Andrews, and there are 
passages in this book well worthy to be placed beside the descriptions ot Andrew 
Lang and Mrs. Oliphant.”—Lritish Weekly. . 


SAUNTERINGS IN BOOKLAND 


WITH GLEANINGS BY THE WAY. Gathered by JosEpH SHayLor 
Compiler of = The Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of Books.’ Frontis 
piece in Photogravure after a Picture, * The Reader,’ by Meisonnier, Frap. 
dvo, laid paper, Red and Black Title-Pag ‘ 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD; 


or, Mothers and Sons. A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. By 
ELLICE HorKkins. Crown syo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


A NOBODY’S SCRAP BOOK. 


Beautifully Printed in Colour from Sketches by the Author and Artist of 
* Nonsense.’ Folio, illustrated paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


CHICKABIDDY STORIES. by 


EDMUND MITCHELL, Author of * Towards the Eternal Snows,” “ The Temple 
of Death,’ &c. Illustrated by Norman H. Hardy. 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 2/6. 


TALITHA CUMIL: a Letter to Laura, 


the Sister of Dick. By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of 
* The New Floreat,” Editor of Goodwill. Illustrated Cover, 1s. 
[in a few days. 
ve ° ney: 
LORD, I BELIEVE. Simple Meditations 
on the Apostles’ Creed. By Mrs. COLLINGWOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


, 38. 6d. 


A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 
iISUNDAY, 
ORIGINAL | 


| READING | 
ILLUSTRATIONS. | FOR THE YOUNG. | 


The NEW VOLUME now ready, 3s., pictorial paper boards ; 
5s., Cloth extra, gilt edges. 


250 416 


LARGE PAGES, 


“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as f% 
can be solved anywhere.”~Spectator. 
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